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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1787. 


By WALTER EDGAR McCann. 


No sopy of men ever had a more momentous duty | 


than that which devolved upon the Constitutional Con- 
vention which met in Philadelphia in May, 1787. The 
Articles of Confederation, formed amidst the turbulence, 
vicissitudes and dangers of the Revolution, had yet 


sufficed to bear the country through that convulsion. 
Nevertheless, it was manifest that they were insuflicient 
for the wants of the people, and unequal to the new 
situation which had arisen. 

The people of the United States had now before them 
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the prospect of an unprecedented future. In themselves, 
they possessed every element of promise, and were, in- 
deed, already great. They had just emerged from a tre- 
mendous war, and stood before the world, enlightened, 
powerful, respected, equal to the first nations of the 
earth, anxious to do rightly and wisely. 

A code by which they might be governed was abso- 
lutely necessary. The country possessed no executive 
department as a separate branch of the Government, 
There were no defined limits for the judiciaryy There 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
was no treasury, and yet a heavy debt existed. 


to regulate it. The country was of vast extent, and there 
was evidently an immense population to come. The form 
of government would exercise an influence, not only on 
the generation then living, but on those of the future. 
Indeed, the whole civilized world was interested, for now 
republican institutions were at stake. 

Under the anomalous conditions which prevailed, seri- 
ous difficulties had already risen. 
element of dissatisfaction—one that might prove mis- 


There was a strong 


chievous and dangerous. 
means uncommon. Anarchy had begun to rear its head 
and shoot forth its poisonous tongue. The thoughtful 
minds of the time viewed the situation with deep con- 
cern, and to the future they turned with grave eyes and 
troubled brows. 

The authority of Congress, which that body had in the 
crisis of sudden arms assumed, rather than obtained by 
a regular process, was unde- 
fined, and there were no means 
of enforcing it except through 
State action and State officers. 
The necessity for a distinct and 
thorough understanding of its 
powers was imperative. 

But now new obstructions 
arose. There were even doubts 
as to how the difficulty was to 
be met. Every one granted 
that the Articles of Confedera- 
tion were imperfect, but there 
was a provision in them that 
they should not be altered un- 
less the change were agreed to 
in a Congress, and confirmed 
by the Legislature of every 
State. The substitution of an 
entirely different system being 
almost universally assented to 
as essential, it was manifest 
that the only means by which 
it could be accomplished would 
be by'a Convention. But such 


Defiance of the law was by no | 
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sAMES MADISON. 


No com- | a step was momentous and daring, and must be taken 
merce had yet been established, and there was no power | 


with caution. Alexander Hamilton was the first to pro- 
pose the measure, and his letters show that he had 
conceived the main features of the Constitution even 


| before the Confederation itself was established. 


While Congress debated the objections to a Conven- 


| tion, the necessity for action became daily more strin- 


gent. 


Finally, the Legislature of New York passed a 
resolution instructing the Representatives of that State to 
move for an Act recommending the States to send dele- 
gates to the body proposed. In a short while, to the 
general joy of all wise and patriotic minds, this was ac- 
complished. And fortunate it was that Congress did not 
itself undertake to supply the country’s great need. The 
body was at that time by no means brilliant. Except 
James Madison, there was no really distinguished man in 
its councils. Says a writer: ‘‘ Had the attempt been 
made by Congress itself to form a Constitution for the 
acceptance of the States, the controlling influence and 
wisdom of Washington, Frank- 
lin’s wide experience and deep 
sagacity, the unrivaled capaci- 
ties of Hamilton, the brilliant 
genius of Gouverneur Morris, 
Pinckney’s fertility and Ran- 
dolph’s eloquence, with all the 
power of their eminent col- 
leagues, and all the strength 
of principle and of character 
which they brought to the Con- 
vention, would have been with- 
held from the effort. It was 
fortunate, also, that Congress 
did nothing more than recom- 
mend the Convention, without 
undertaking to define its 
powers. The doubts concern- 
ing its legality were thus re- 
moved, and the States were left 
to join in the movement as an 
expedient to discover and 
remedy the defects of the Fed- 
eral Government without fetter- 
ing their delegates with explicit 
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instructions. In this way the Convention derived its 
influence from the sources in which it originated, and 
was enabled to meet the crisis in which the country 
was placed.” 

The highest statesmen of the country, while nnani- 
mous in the feeling that the experiment must be at- 
tempted, yet had misgivings regarding its success, 
Hamilton alone experienced anything like enthusiasm 
regarding its result, 





severe suffering, was now about to undertake the risk of 
a renewal of the evils from which it had just liberated 
itself. There was no model which could serve as an abso- 
lute guide. The English Constitution was a structure 
not without its merits, but it was not adapted to a state 
of society such as existed in America, in which all the 
sovereignty resides in the people. 

The framers of the Constitution, it has been univer- 
sully granted, comprised a body of men who, in intel- 

















Such were the circumstances when the Convention met 
in Philadelphia on the 2d of May, 1787 ; but it was not 
until the 25th that it was organized, with George Wash- 
ington as President. Imagine the feelings of the body 
and the profound importance of its deliberations. Three 
millions of people turned anxious eyes to the building in 
which it was in session. The long and sanguinary war, 
with all its horrors and uncertainties, was now past, and 
peace was to be crowned. New powers were now to be 
granted. A people, freed after indomitable courage and 
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lectual power, genius for statesmanship and profound 
learning in all that belongs to the science of govern- 
ment, have never been surpassed in the history of the 
world. There seems, indeed, something miraculous in the 
fact that there should have been so many specimens of 
such transcendent ability existing contemporaneously. 
The whole assembly consisted of only fifty-five mem- 
bers, representing twelve sovereign and distinct com- 
munities. Who were the leading spirits ? 

Of Washington nothing need be said. Next to him 
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eame Alex nder Hamilton, small in person and short in 
stature, bu. a giant of intellect. His genius was of the 
most exalted order, and yet his duel with Burr illustrates 
the influence of the world in depraving the judgment. 
Never was there a man more adroit in dealing with man- 
kind and beguiling them to his own views. ‘‘ His great 
characteristic was his profound insight into the principle 
of government. The sagacity with which he compre- 
hended all systems, and the thorough knowledge he 
possessed of the working of all the freer institutions of 
ancient and modern times, united with a singular capa- 
city to make the experience of the past bear on the actual 
state of society, rendered him one of the most useful 
statesmen that America has known. Whatever in the 
science of government had already been ascertained ; 
whatever the civil condition of mankind in any age had 
made practicable or proved abortive ; whatever experi- 
ence 1..l demonstrated, whatever the passions, the inter- 
ests or the wants of men had made inevitable, he seemed 
to know intuitively. But he was no theorist. His 
powers were all eminently practical. He detected the 
vice of a theory instantly and shattered it with a single 
blow.” 

Tiers was Benjamin Franklin, with his great, strong 
common sense reaching a species of genius. His experi- 
ence had been varied, and in many different walks of life. 
He had begun life in obscurity, and had achieved a repu- 
tation which touched every part of the world. Sobe: 
and careful and almost overcautious was he, and ye 
possessed of a sagacity which never permitted him t 
lose an »pportunity. ‘“‘ His long career of public ser- 
vice,” says a writer ; “his eminence as a philosopher, a 


philanthropist and thinker ; the general reverence of the 
people for his character ; his peculiar power of illus- 
trating and enforcing his opinions by a method at once 
simple, original and attractive, made his presence of the 
lirst importance in an assembly which was to enhance 


the highest wisdom and virtue of America.” Franklin 
came to the Convention with peculiar and characteristic | 
views. He believed, among other things, that the Legis- 
lature of the United States: should consist of a single 
body, and that the President of the country should re- 
ceive no salary. As to the latter, it is obvious that none 
but a very wealthy man would have been able to accept 
the office, which would have been a source of much ob 
jection in our time. Franklin lived for three years after 
the dissolution of the Convention, and saw the Cortstitu- 
tion established, the country prosperous, and the Admin- 
istration of Washington successful. 

The haughty and fiery Edmund Randolph we note, 
the only son of John Randolph, who was bred under hi 
father to the law, but refused to accompany him to Eng- 
land. He was admitted to the Bar in this country, and 
was appointed Attorney-general. He was Governor, after 
Patrick Henry, from 1786 to 1788. In 1790 Washington 
appointed him Attorney-general of the United States, 
aud in 1794 he succeeded Jefferson as Secretary of State, 
but, in consequence of difficulties, resigned the following 
year. His wife was a daughter of Robert Carter Nicho- 
las. He died in 1813. Such is a brief outline of the 
history of this great man. He was of proud and impetu- 
ous spirit, firm in his convictions and resolute in main- 
taining them. His mind was keen and discerning, and 
of extensive range. 

And there was Gouverneur Morris, of New York, one of 
the ablest statesmen in the history of the country, and a 
man of extraordinary originality of character. In 1780 
he was thrown from his carriage in Philadelphia and so 
Ladly injured that he was obliged to have his leg ampu- 
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tated. The place of the limb he supplied with a ‘‘ rough 
stick,” as the description has come down to us, which he 
absolutely refused to change for a handsomer or more 
comfortable substitute. Through his wife he was re- 
lated to the Randolphs of Virginia. He was noted for 
his hospitality, and possessed wide knowledge of men 
and history, and great conversational powers ; yet he was 
overbearing and not always discreet. Two months be- 
fore his death he delivered an address in which he points 
out the superiority of supernatural history to all other. 
He regarded religious principle as necessary to national 
independence and power. ‘ There must,” he said, ‘‘ be 
something more to hope than pleasure, wealth and 
power. Something more to fear than poverty and pain. 
Something after death more terrible than death. There 
must be religion. When that ligament is torn, society is 
disjointed and its members perish.” Jefferson accused 
him of being a skeptic. 

Another superb figure is Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
son of Chief-justice Pinckney, of South Carolina. He 
was born in 1746, and educated in England. Having 
studied law, he returned to America, and in the War of 
the Revolution served as aide-de-camp to Washington, 
and fought gallantly at Brandywine and Germantown. 
To him was confided the defense of Sullivan’s Island, in 
connection with which his conduct throws an interesting 
light on the intrepidity of his character. Being obliged 
to retreat to the city, he elvised at the council of war 
resistance to the last, but was overruled. He was made a 
prisoner, and while in the hands of the enemy every 
effort was made to crush his haughty spirit. His treat- 
ment was of the most rigorous severity, but he bore all 
defiantly. He was not even allowed to attend the funeral 
of his only son. Finally, by the fortune of war, he was 
released, and in 1796 was sent as Minister to France, but 
was not received. The difficulties then pending were se- 
rious, and he was ordered to leave. He went to Amster- 
dam. In ashort while John Marshall and Elbridge Gerry 
were united with him as Commissioners to France. When 
some unaccredited agents demanded a loan as a pre- 
requisite to a treaty, Pinckney replied in words ever to 
be remembered : ‘‘ Millions for defense, not one cent for 
tribute!” On his return to the United States, Pinckney 
was nominated by Washington as a major-general in 
the army which had been raised in consequence of the 
difficulties with France, Although his rank was infe- 
rior to that of Hamilton, who was his junior in the Revo- 
lutionary War, and he was urged to resent the injustice, 
he said: ‘‘I am confident that General Washington had 
sufficient reasons for this preference. Let us first dispose 
of our enemies, we shall then have leisure to settle ques- 
tions of rank.” Pinckney was exceedingly charitable, 
and in opposition to the general sentiment of the time, 
reprobated dueling. In manners he was frank and cor- 
dial, and his mind was never distorted by party passion. 
The twilight of his life was singularly serene and happy. 

Pierce Butler, another striking figure of the Conven- 
tion, was of the family of the Dukes of Ormond, in 
Ireland. Before the Revolution he was a major in the 
British Army, and afterward attached himself to the 
iepublican institutions of America. Under the Consti- 
tution he was one of the first Senators from South 
Carolina, and remained in Congress till 1796. In his 
political views, he was opposed to some of the ideas of 
Washington. He died in Philadelphia in 1822, at the age 
of seventy-nine. 

Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, was a shoemaker by 
trade, and educated himself while working at the bench. 
He had no other time for study, as he was compelled to 
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labor to support his father’s family. He was admitted to 
the Bar in 1754, and was a member of the First Congress, 
and continued in that position for nineteen years, and to 
the time of his death. He was one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Mr. Macon said of 
him : ‘“‘ Roger Sherman had more common sense than any 
man I ever knew.” Jefferson remarked of him that ‘‘he 
never said a foolish thing in his life.” He frankly pro- 
fessed the Gospel, and strictly maintained his religious 
principles in spite of the fashionable skepticism of the 
time. 

Elbridge Gerry was born in Massachusetts in 1744. He 
became wealthy as a merchant, and in 1775 the Provincial 
Congress appointed him on the Committee of Public 
Safety and Supplies. While holding this position a pe- 
culiar adventure befell him. The committee had been 
in session at Manotomy, then part of Cambridge. Mr. 
Gerry and Colonel Orne were in bed when the approach 
of the British was announced. Scarcely dressed, the two 
fled to a neighboring field, where they remained hid 
while the soldiers searched the house. He was elected 
to Congress in 1776, and his skill in finance proved 
exceedingly useful. 

Luther Martin was born in New Brunswick in 1744, and 
taught school for several years in Maryland. He was 
admitted to the Bar in Virginia, and settled in Accomac 
County. He acquired distinction, aud is chiefly remem- 
bered for his defense of Aaron Burr and Samuel Chase in 
their trials. He died in 1826. 

Madison, Mason, Henry, Lansing, Yates—these were 
other conspicuous figures in this great assembly. 

There could be no such convocation as this without a 
great <dliversity of temperaments, wishes and opinions, 
and it was natural that many opposite theories should 
prevail. Before the members lay the task—one of the 
most important which had ever devolyed upon human 
hbeings—of framing a form. of government which would 
establish the liberty and happiness of an immense coun- 
try. Every individual was animated by the wish to do 
his utmost for the accomplishment of this great object ; 
and it was this high purpose which, for a while, caused 
such spirited conflict of views and expressions, but all of 
which at last became fused into perfect conciliation and 
unanimity. 

On May 25th the Convention was regularly organized 
by the calling of Washington to the chair. The choice 
was in every sense a sagacious one. The splendor of his 
personal integrity and the tranquillity of his spirit pecu- 
liarly fitted him for the position. The effect upon the 
country of this selection was probably not lost sight of. 
During the four succeeding months he presided over the 
work of the assembly with that serenity and calm wisdom 
which distinguished all the actions of his life. The se- 
rious business of the occasion did not begin until the 
29th. The adjustment of representation was the first 
great question under debate, and for nearly two months 
the controversy continued. It was not until the 26th of 
August that the Constitution was placed in shape, and 
printed and distributed to the members of the assembly. 
‘Tt was printed on broadsides in large type, with wide 
spaces and margin for minutes of amendments.” 

It was not until September 17th that the work was 
completed and the Convention assembled for the last 
time. The day was scarcely less important than that on 
which the body had first organized. The instrument 
which had been the subject of such anxious, and at times 
even fierce, discussion, was placed conspicuously and 
solemnly on the table for signature. A silence followed. 
Historians give a graphic picture of the scene. 


| bility and put his name to the instrument. 





At length Franklin arose. Throughout all, his had 
been one of the most striking figures. ‘‘ His long career 
of public service,” says a writer ; “‘his eminence as a 
philosopher, a philanthropist and thinker; the general 
reverence of the people for his character; his peculiar 
power of illustrating and enforcing his opinions by a 
method at once original, simple and attractive, made his 
presence of the first importance in an assembly which 
embraced the highest wisdom and virtue of America.” 

In Franklin’s hand there was a manuscript, as if he 
was about to speak, but finding his emotion too great, 
he handed the paper to Wilson. It was read, and proved 
to be a document characteristic of the man. 

‘**T have lived a long time,” said he, ‘‘and have often 
been obliged to change my opinions on matters on which 
I was once sure I was right. The older I grow, there- 
fore, the more apt am I to doubt my own judgment, and 
pay more respect to the judgment of others. There was 
a certain French lady who had a quarrel with her sister, 
and she said: ‘I do not know how it is, sister, but I 
meet with nobody but myself who is always in the right.’ 
In this sentiment I agree to the Constitution, with all its 
faults, if it has any. I had expected no better, and I 
am not sure it is not the best. I hope each member who 
still has objections will doubt a little of his own infalli- 
T propose as 
a form : ‘ Done in Convention by the unanimous consent 
of the States.’”’ 

This ambiguous form was drawn up in the hope of 
overcoming the objecting members, and was placed in 
Franklin’s hands that it might have the better prospect 
of success. 

Sixteen declined to sign it, and gave their reasons. 
But Washington was the first to place his signature to 
the instrument. The tradition has come down to us that, 
as he stood beside the table, with his hand upon the in- 
strument, he held up the pen, and said: ‘‘Should the 
States reject this excellent Constitution, the possibility 
is that the opportunity will never again offer to cancel 
another in peace; the next will be drawn in blood.” 

When he had affixed his signature the other members, 
one after another, in the geographical order of the States, 
walked to the table and followed his example. 

When nearly the last had signed, Franklin, looking in 
the direction of the President’s chair, on the back of 
which there was a painting of“a rising sun, said, in a low 
tone, to those who sat near him, that painters in their art 
had found it difficult to distinguish a rising sun from a 
setting sun. ‘‘I have often and often,” he continued, “ in 
the course of the session, and in the vicissitudes of my 
hopes and fears as to its issue, looked at that behind the 
President without being able to tell whether it was rising 
or setting. But now, at length, I have the happiness to 
know that it is a rising and not a setting sun.” 

The labors of the Convention now being finished, the 
Constitution was sent to the different States to be sub- 
mitted to each for ratification or rejection. A report was 
also made to Congress. The States, in obedience to a 
resolution of Congress, passed Acts calling conventions, 
and the Constitution was submitted severally to those 
bodies, the ratification by them being submitted to Con- 
gress. Favorable action was obtained in the conventions 
of eleven States, and the Government was fully organ- 
ized and put in operation under the Constitution in 
March, 1789. The two remaining States signified assent 
in due form afterward. 

The following are the dates of ratification : Delaware, 
December 7th, 1787; South Carolina, May 23d, 1788 ; 
Pennsylvania, December 12th, 1787; New Hampshire, 
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June 21st, 1788 ; New Jersey, December 18th, 1787; Vir- 
ginia, June 26th, 1788 ; Georgia, January 2d, 1788 ; New 
York, July 26th, 1788 ; Connecticut, January 9th, 1788 ; 
North Carolina, November 2lst, 1789; Massachusetts, 
February 6th, 1788; Rhode Island, May 29th, 1790; 
Maryland, April 28th, 1788. 

But the new Constitution was not ratified by the States 


without excitement, opposition and uncertainty. Vir- 
ginia long held out. When, at length, the news of her 
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assent was received, on the evening of July 2d, in Phila- | 
| Presidential Electors were chosen, and on the first Wed- 


delphia, immense preparations were made for the cele- 
bration of the coming 4th. 
Quaker City. At Providence a riot was imminent, and at 
Albany blood was shed. It is impossible to describe the 
intensity of feeling which existed on the subject. 

But, after the final adoption of the Constitution by the 
country, the next consideration was the choice of the 
first President. From the first there had been but one 
feeling, and it might be said but one determination—that 


CHARLES COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


That was a great day in the | 
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George Washington should be the man. His splendid 
career, the supreme position he had gained, his great 
wisdom, his glittering integrity and exalted courage re- 
commended him above all other men. His selection 
would, too, allay any feeling of dissatisfaction that 
might still exist toward tlie new form of govern- 
ment. Indeed, Washington’s services and character 
were such that it was impossible the choice for Presi- 
dent should fall upon any one else. 

On the first Wednesday in February, 1789, the first 


nesday in March, in the same year, they assembled to 
vote for President and Vice-president of the United 
States. Sixty-nine electoral votes fell to Washington, 
which made his election unanimous. Thirty-four elec- 
toral votes fell to John Adams for Vice-president. The 
remaining votes were scattered, and he was duly elected 
to the place. 

On the second day after the election, Washington left 
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his family at Mount Vernon and started for New York. 
His journey was a triumph. He reached the city 
April 23d, and was inaugurated on the 30th. On this 
day commenced the first Administration of the Govern- 
ment under the newly adopted Constitution, 


people has been conducted on a scale greater than was 
ever known, and with success. To guard the Constitu- 
tion and administer its provisions in a wise spirit, and to 
preserve its principles for a countless posterity, is the 
first duty of every patriotic American citizen, 


MASK GALOP, 


The Constitution thus framed in 1787 has now served 
the people of the country one hundred years. In that 
time the population has grown to amazing proportions ; 
but the instrument constructed with such care and wis- 
dom is little changed, and is still sufficient for all needs. 
By means of it the experiment of self-government by the 
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Dip you, who read these lines, and cannot remember 
the time when similar ones were not intelligible to you— 
did you ever think how strange these odd little shapes, 
arbitrarily named and called letters, grouped into words, 
must appear to those persons who cannot read ? 

To you, the pages of a magazine or book talk silently 
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as though they had tongues; to those they are mere 
scraps of paper, spattered over with regular and shapely, 
but meaningless, blots of ink. 

If you would get some idea of how it would be with 
you, just take a page of Egyptian hieroglyphics, or of 
Hebrew text, and sce what a wilderness of scratches it 
seems to be, redeemed by the thought that, although it 
makes not the slightest impression upon your intelli- 
gence, to those who can understand it, it has a meaning. 

In much the same way must musical notation appear 
to those who are not educated to read it. 

The five horizontal, parallel lines, with their upright 
posts at intervals, like a well-built fence; the round, 
head-like looking objects staring white or black at you 
from between the lines or upon them—some of them 
without legs, some with one leg, and others with a 
multitude of arms all thrown one way; others seeming, 
with a very little effort of the imagination, to be little 
negro children trying to climb over a fence ; others hav- 
ing steps built up on purpose for them to go higher than 
the upper line, into the attie and on the housetop, per- 
haps, or lower than the lowest line, down into the cellar, 
er further below, perhaps—all of these are more or less 
familiar to the public eye. 

Every one knows what they are intended for. 

An artist like Grandville, with an eye to the grotesque, 
might easily, like him, transform the queer objects into 
figures that tell the whole story to the eye as well as to 
the ear. 

But it is only to the fortunate and favored few that 
they address themselves intelligently, and to the still less 
number do they carry a sense of melody or harmony, 
or what we generally call music, except with the aid of 
an instrument or the voice. 

A deaf-and-dumb man may be able to read a poem that 
is full of beauty, and get it all in detail, scope and total 
meaning, enjoying it to the utmost and having his heart 
filled with the thoughts it contains. How high the cul- 
ture, how rich the soul of that one who, in like manner, 
is so attuned that by the aid of his eye alone, he can get, 
from a printed or written score, the sentiment and mean- 
ing of its author, or its character. 

There are a few, a very few, persons who are in a meas- 
ure gifted in this manner, or who, by arduous and con- 
stant study, have obtained such a power. 

The great Beethoven, stricken with deafness, after he 
had ‘reached the age of forty years, possessed it in,a re- 
markable degree. What a blank would have been his 
life without it! He could feel and understand a score 
without being able to hear it performed. 

To the majority of mankind, these few persons, in situ- 
ation, not in numbers, are what the majority of the civil- 
ized world are to those who cannot read. What a world 
of satisfaction, joy and gladness are those shut out from ! 

Years ago, when only the very few knew how to read, 
they were, doubtless, looked upon as many now regard 
those who, at first sight, can interpret to themselves or 
others, if necessary, a musical work. Yet that which we 
generally understand by the term music goes away back 
in the past. Its origin must have been contemporaneous 
with language, if not antedating it, as the crooning and 
murmured monotone of an infant comes days and weeks 
before it can utter a syllable. 

It should seem that the fixing of a melody or tune by 
means of arbitrary characters, or methods of writing 
music, would have long preceded the invention of letters 
to express the spoken word. There is something in the 
rising and falling of the voice in its measured cadences, 
inflections and emphases, that suggests at once a method 
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expressing music by lines, heavy or light, rising suddenly 
or abruptly by a perpendicular, or gradually by an in- 
clined line or curve, and then dropping with a similar 
expression to a normal pitch. 

But the first was not so, and, so far as we know, all of 
the means to express music by writing are entirely arbi- 
trary ; and those in present use not the least so of any, 
the signs, in themselves, suggesting nothing. Thirty 
years ago, some musician in this country endeavored to 
introduce a system, in which the Arabic numerals up to 
seven, in various positions, stood for the several notes. 
But the attempt was a failure, and its inventor and his 
system are forgotten, except by a few. 

The foundation of the method in use is, indeed, very 
simple, but the numberless combinations possible render 
it sometimes very intricate and difficult. 

The ancient Greeks wrote their music, such as they 
had, by means of the letters of their alphabet placed in 
various positions, mutilated and compounded in such a 
multitude of ways that there were more than a thousand 
characters employed. The manner in which it was read 
has been lost, so that we are unable to tell what their 
music was like. It is no wonder that in the education of 
their youth three years were spent in the study of the 
divine art, for at least that length of time must have been 
necessary to teach the pupils the meaning of the nume- 
rous characters, so that they could be used with any sort 
of rapidity or accuracy. Nevertheless, there are records 
showing that there were many then skilled in music ; 
that for this they were highly regarded, and were paid 
enormous prices for their public performances. It is re- 
lated that a flute-player of Athens, named Amcbceus, 
received one talent, what would now be nearly $1,000, for 
a single appearance at the theatre, and that other players 
on a like instrument lived in magnificent style from the 
proceeds of their entertainments. 

The name of one fair lady has come down to us, 
through all these years, simply and only from her pro- 
ficiency in playing the flute. This was Lamia, the 
daughter of Cleanora. Her flute-playing, taken with her 
wit and beauty, caused her to be esteemed something 
of a prodigy. 

These, and otler instances like them, make similar 
ones in these modern days, seem less singular and un- 
usual, when Jenny Lind, Patti, Nilsson or Rubinstein 
obtain large sums, and easily win great fortunes by the 
exercise of their musical genius. 

So far as we are concerned we might, with much 
greater show of reason than did the ancients, attribute 
to music a divine origin, for we are certainly indebted 
to our religion for what it is to us now. 

In compiling a musical book for the use of the 
churches, it has been related that John Wesley, in 
selecting certain of the tunes, observed, in substance, 
that it was not right for the devil to have all the best 
music ; thus intimating that the person or spirit named 
was the instigator, or at the bottom of, the science of the 
concord of sweet sounds. On the contrary, he stole from 
the Church all that he or any of his devotees know of 
music, as he has stolen the drama and many another 
noble idea, claiming it for his own and putting it to his 
uses. 

Music, such as we have now, had its origin in the early 
Christian Church. It was not borrowed from the Greeks 
or Romans, but came from the Jews. So long ago as the 
year 386, less than 400 years after our Saviour was on 
earth, St. Ambrose, the Bishop of Milan, made a great 
reformation in the music of the Church. There must, 
therefore, have been music before that time, else it 
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could not have been reformed. What kind of music we 
ran only conjecture, as there are no remains of it lef: ; 
hut it was the foundation of the Gregorian style, which 
was introduced by Pope Gregory not quite two hundred 
roars after St. Ambrose, and which is yet sung iu the 
Catholic churches of the world. 

What strength, what power, what beauty mus there 
be in a combination of sounds that have been sung in 
the worship of God more than thirteen hundred years ! 
An inspiration must have been the origin of such music ; 


it must have been given to the one who produced it by a | 


Lizher power and by no volition of his own. 

It is easy, from such instances, to understand and be- 
lieve in the inspiration attributed to the sacred prophets 
aid seers of old. As such music is not produced in 
these latter days, so such utterances are heard no more. 

As, in the one case, men beloved of God may have been 
p-rmitted to catch a glimpse of heaven, or to hear the 
words of eternal wisdom, and give them to men, it is not 
difficult to believe that the ancient music of the Chureh 
may be glimpses of the sublime chords that are heard in 
heaven. 

Every one knows how charming is music heard from a 
distance, and coming from you know not where. You 
catch three or four bars borne on the air; then there is 
silence, and the silence makes the music, when it does 
come, all the more delicious. With what ecstasy must 
one hear, in his own soul, the echo of a strain sent to him 
from God! All other gifts, all other intuitions, by the 
side of this, sink into utter insignificance and worthless- 
noss. It is a combination of the highest poetry, the most 
exalted religion and the most devoted worship. 

Tt is hard to believe, inasmuch as the letters of a 
written language have been known for so many centu- 
ries, that the method of writing music, as now used, has 
been employed for only a little more than eight hundred 
years. St. Ambrose used the Greek method heretofore 
described, but Guido of Arrezzo,a small town in Tus- 
eany, a Benedictine monk, in the early part of the tenth 
century, having given himself up to the study of music, 
became dissatisfied with such notation and devised the 
present style, or, at least, was the first to use the lines 
and spaces with little points to indicate the notes. Then 
the notes took their names from syllables in a hymn in 
honor of St. John the Baptist, probably the first set forth 
in this manner : 

“* Ut queant laxis resonare fibris 

Mira gestorum famuli tuorum 

Solve pollutum labii reatum 
Sancte Joannes.” 


He also added to the ancient system a bass note an- 


awering to the G or sol in our fa or bass clef, He called 
this note by the Greek name of the letter G or gamma, 
and hence this series of sounds in the scale is called the 
gamut, 

Up to the time of Guido something had been known of 
harmony, but it was very little. It is certain that among 
the ancients what they called harmony was limited to 
that agreeable succession of sounds which is now called 
air or melody. The Chinese and other far Eastern 
nations know nothing to this day of this invention or 
discovery, as any one may ascertain if he is ever present 
at an entertainment given by those of the race named or 
their neighbors, the Japanese. To appreciate it thor- 
oughly, or understand all of its beauties, requires a 
highly cultivated ear or an organization naturally at- 
tuned to it. 

Guido wrote upon this subject, and was the first to fix 
the attention of musicians to it. He was largely assisted 
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in his efforts in ‘this direction by the organ, which had 

been introduced into France about two hundred years 
| before his time. Being played with keys, the production 
of simultaneous sounds became easy, and the beautiful 
effect of their concordant union became known. But all 
of the capabilities of the instrument were not fully under- 
stood and appreciated until Guido pointed them out. 

The organ, the most complete and magnificent of mu- 
sical instruments, or the principle of its construction, 
has been known as long as we have any records of civil- 
ized man, although the method of its construction and 
use was very different from what it has latterly become 

Franco of Cologne, who lived about the time of Guido, 
or soon after, also wrote extensively on harmony and 
measured music, and these two may very properly be 
considered the fathers of modern music, and the authors 
of the musical notation now in use; all subsequent 
changes being merely modifications of their inventions, 
rendered necessary in the improvement of the art. 

It was a long time after these masters that music 
passed out of the control of the Church into secular use. 
The coming of such an event was indicated in 1540, so 
modern as to have been half a century after the dis- 
covery of America. 

In the year named, the first oratorio was publicly pre- 
sented, called so from the fact of its being performed by 
an organization at Rome known as the Congregation of 
the Priests of the Oratory. This, and other musical com- 
positions of a like character and name, consisted of 
sacred interludes, written by conspicuous poets of the 
time, and successfully turned to pious account the thea- 
trical enthusiasm then prevailing. 

It was but a short step from these to the opera, in 
which the themes were not exactly of a sacred character ; 
the first work of this kind being presented about 1597, 
its title being ‘‘ Daphne.” 

Since that time there has been a constant improvement 
and advance in the art of music, its annals being glorified 
by the works of such masters as Mozart, Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, and the popular apprehen- 
sion has been reaching beyond and above its simpler and 
commoner forms into its higher, more complex and more 
exalted flights. 

There is a kind of composition, emanation, or creation, 
which is to true music something as are proverbs or 
slang expressions to literature. ” These are popular melo- 
dies, to which are sung words that catch the ear from 
some sentiment that is striking or prominent. They all 
have their influence and life, brief though they may be, 
and some are so peculiar and striking that they seem 
readily to become national in the country where they 
first appear, and are recognized as such the world over. 

But it would be impossible to tell where some of these 
first originated. They may have been floating around 
the world, here a strain and there a strain, for centuries, 
as, it is said, some of the simple succession of sounds that 
& mother now sings as a lullaby to her child were first 
sung in Asia, where the Aryan race had its cradle and 
origin ages and ages ago. 

Travelers from civilized countries, in remote regions, 
have heard songs that were indigenous there, but which 
resembled, in a marked manner, those they had heard in 
other and far-distant quarters, between which two places 
the means of communication had only recently been 
opened. Besides helping to show the common origin of 
the race of man, these things, also, go to make manifest 
the fact that music in its simplest form, in melody or 
tune, was among the earliest of man’s recreations or 
methods of expression. 
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As we could not very well, without weakening the 
power of our language, do away with all proverbs, and 
as what may be ‘‘slang” to-day may become classical to- 
morrow, so these “ popular melodies,” as they are called, 
fill an important place. They assist the musical life of 
a people ; give expression to the prevailing sentiment of 
the time, and, some of them, really deserving to be per- 





Frenchman who will not glow with enthusiasm over the 
notes of the ‘* Marseillaise Hymn,” be it never so roughly 
or hoarsely sung? Let an American, far away from 
home and absent for any length of time, hear the piping 
notes of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” and if he can keep the tears 
from his eyes at the memories the melody excites, hard- 
hearted and unfeeling is he indeed. 
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petuated, have an enlivening influence on the religious 
or political life of a nation that is felt for years and years. 

Instances of this are afforded by some of the ‘‘ Moody 
and Sankey” hymns, and by patriotic airs. Who has 
not seen a crowded audience almost rise to its feet when 
a few opening notes indicate to them that the ‘‘ Sweet 
By-and-by ” is to be sung or played? or where is the 
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Does it not suggest itself that, if such effects can be 
produced by simple things, to what an ecstasy of delight 
one could be exalted by the perfect performance of the 
work of a master, who holds all the powers, resources 
and capabilities of the art of music under his complete 
control ? The one is but pulling at one string of your 
heart, while the other plays upon all of them at once. 
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SrmvaunaR and improbable as the following adventure 
may appear, I must begin by saying that every word of 
I have neither added to the facts nor taken 


it is true. 
from them. My 
husband and I 
were in Vienna; 
and, after look- 
ing through 
‘ Bradshaw,” we 
determined to 
return home by 
way of Trieste 
and Venice, stop- 
ping on the road 
at some point in 
Styria to break 
the journey and 
use the oppor- 
tunity for seeing 
something of the 
lovely country. 
So the next 
morning, Satur- 
day, we were at 
the station by a 
quarter past 
nine, where we 
were surprised to 
find a crowd of 
persons all tak- 
ing tickets for 
the little, quiet 
town we had de- 
cided upon as 
our resting- 
place. Still our 
minds did not 
dwell upon the 
circumstance, as 
they were fully 
occupied by the 
thought of pass- 
ing over the won- 
derful Semmering, 
of which we had 
heard so much. 
What with the 
excitement and 
fatigue of the 
long journey, we 
were faint and 
weary when we 
reached the 


beautiful little 
town of Gratz, at 
half- past seven 


in the evening. 
The .number of 


people who got out at this station perfectly amazed us ; 
but as the majority of them merely had a hand-bag, they 
were soon through the waiting-room and away to the 
town, either on foot or in the few cabs which had been 
awaiting the arrival of the train. 

We, who had luggage, were not so fortunate, but had 
to wait patiently until the slowest of country porters 
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GUIDO D’ARREZZO INSTRUCTING HIS PUPILS IN MUSIC IN PRESENCE OF THE POPE. 


o'clock. 
end of this. 


place is full. 





managed to deliver it in exchange for our tickets. 
when this was achieved we were compelled to wait for a 
return cab. At length one arrived, and our large leather 
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trunk was _ hoist- 
ed to the top. 
We told the man 
to drive to the 
“Hotel Elé- 
phant.” 

“Not a bit of 
use, ma’am,”’ re- 
turned he. ‘It 
is crammed, and 


they have sent 
away every fare 
we have taken 


there to-day.” 


I went back 
into the station 
and asked the 


station-master if 
he could help us 
in our difficulty 
by telling us of 
any other decent 
hotel where we 
could get food 
and a night’s 
rest. 

He mentioned 
one or two, but 
doubted whether 
they would be 
able to take us 
in. The morrow, 
Sunday, was a 
Grand Festival, 
snd Choral Un- 
ions from all 
parts of Austria 
had come to take 
part in it. Still, 
aus he said, there 
would be no 
harm in trying. 

Through the 
toyn and around 
the town we 
drove till it be- 
came so late that 
the streets were 
deserted and 
lights began to 
disappear from 
the houses. I 
could bear it no 
longer. It was 
now nearly eleven 


I stopped the cab and said: ‘ Let there be an 
Drive to the Hotel Eléphant, where we can 
at least get food, and rest in the dining-room.” 

This roused the man, and he replied : 

‘‘T’ve done the best I could, ma’am, but you see every 
I do know of a sort of hotel about a mile 
the other side of the town, where they would be sure to 
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be able to give you accommodation. ‘The landlord is a 
friend of mine.” 

**Then why on earth did you not say so before ?” 

“Well, because it is not fit for people like you ; but it 
is better than nothing.” 

‘** Drive to it at once,” I replied. 

And away we went. 

We were soon out of the town, and for more than half 
an hour drove through dark wooded lanes and country 
roads, where not a house or a light could be seen. 

‘*Where on earth are you taking us ?” said I, putting 
my head out of the window. 

‘**All right, ma’m,” replied the man ; “‘ we shall soon 
be there.” 

‘**But it is not all right ; we are more than two miles 
from the town already, and we will not go any further.” 

‘*Only two minutes more,” he persisted, urging on his 
horse ; and I saw that he meant to have his own way. 

At last the cab stopped before a long, narrow building, 
and the driver, giving a peculiar whistle, a large, burly- 
looking man, with immense black beard and shaggy eye- 
brows, came out with a lamp in his hand, partly closing 
the door as he did so. The coachman spoke a few words 
in a dialect I did not know, but which had the effect of 
bringing him to us. Lasked if we could be accommo. 
dated for the night. 

** Certainly,” was the answer. 

The box was lifted down ; we paid an exorbitant sum 
for the use of the cab; and not until the cabman had 
driven off was there the least attempt to admit us into 
the low building. The landlord then gave orders to a 


couple of men who came out of the darkness to follow 
us with the box, after which he threw open the door and 


bade us enter. 

We paused on the threshold, spellbound. The sight 
that met our eyes was so appalling that, late though the 
hour, and weak and faint as I was, we should have run 
back to the town only that we knew that for the present, 
at least, our liberty was gone. So we did the best thing 
possible under the circumstances: faced our position 
without, I believe, one particle of fear appearing in our 
jaanner. 

The room was long and narrow, a number of small 
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worn him out. The old woman, a greasy spoon in one 
hand, a fork in the other, and each hand resting on her 
hips, was regarding us with contempt and hate. Our 
eyes met. 

‘*Give us water if you cannot give us coffee,” said I, 
‘and if you are a woman, help us. Show us our room.” 

The answer was an ugly laugh, as she turned to her 
fryiug-pan. 

At this moment a girl entered for dishes of meat for 
the long room. At the first moment I scarcely took her 
for a human being. Legs and feet were bare ; she was a 
mass of rags, held together round her waist by a string ; 
her neck and arms were also bare; her hair was black, 
and came down to her waist in one mass of tangle. To 
crown all, she was black as a sweep. 

She evidently had not known of our entrance, and her 
fear and despair at finding us there were evident. 

Mixed with this was a sort of admiration. She came 
and knelt before me, looked up into my face, felt my 
dress, and catching sight of a diamond ring on my finger, 
gave a quick glance at the old woman. Seeiug her busy 
frying, she made a rapid movement, exhorting me to 
take it off and hide it. 

‘*Get up and take this meat to your master,” was the 
command of the old woman the next moment. 

As she was leaving the room, I said : ‘‘ Pray help us, 
and bring us some bread and a glass of milk or water.” 
The girl looked so sorrowful and full of fear that she 
almost induced me to become a coward, 

In a few minutes, however, she actually returned with 
some rolls and two cups of black, steaming coffee, the 
smell of which was refreshing and reviving. As she put 
it before us she made a rapid sign that we were not to 
drink it, as it would make us sleep. She brought us 
also a little water in a jug, which we drank, and at the 
same time ate a roll. 

After this we desired to go to our room, but the answer 
from the old woman was, we were to be patient, and as 
soon as she had done cooking for the lot in the next 


| room she would make the bed. 


tables stood on either side with a narrow space between | 


them for passing up and down. Seated at these were 
sixty or seventy men of all ages, from the youth of eight- 
een to the old man of seventy—the most repulsive, evil, 
ragged-looking creatures I had ever seen; all eating, 
drinking, singing and swearing. 

Our entrance seemed to cause unbounded astonish- 
ment, and in the moment’s hush which followed, the 
landlord said, in a thundering voice : 

‘*Gentlemen ! I bring visitors.” 

Gazing round to notice the effect of these words, I saw 
that they had brought out a more hateful look of greed 
and savagery on their faces, especially so when they 
looked at tho well-made trunk which was being brought 
in behind us. 

At the end of this long room a door admitted us into a 
small, bare apartment, containing a table, two old chairs 
and a stove, at which a repulsive old woman was cook- 
ing. The atmosphere was sickening. Down we sat, 
however, our trunk beside us. I asked for coffee and 
something to eat to be served at once, and to be shown 
to our room, 

** All in good time,” was the half-insolent rejoinder of 
the landlord as he left us. For » moment only I lost 
heart, but was roused by seeing my husband half faint- 
ios, for Le was a great iavalid, and our coxtretemps had 





At length she departed, with a longing look at the box. 
In a few moments the girl made her appearance, put her 
hands together as if in prayer, and touching her eyes, 
showed us we must not sleep, and was off again in an 
instant. 

My husband and I consulted together—I do not think 


| he knew what fear was for himself—and we arranged that 


when we should be shown our room one must rest while 
the other kept awake, and so take it in turn. We also 
came to the conclusion that the girl was our friend, for 
she had prevented our drinking the drugged coffee, and 
might possibly be able to help in some other way. 

While we were thus talking the man came in. It was 
almost impossible to hear ourselves speak for the singing 
and shouting of the mob, removed from us only by a thin 
door, The man was evidently annoyed at our not having 
taken the coffee, and wanted to know what was the matter 
with it, at the same time looking searchingly at us. I 
told him it had been so long in coming that we should 
not sleep if we took it now, and begged him to hasten 
the preparing of our room. 

He left, but returned in a few minutes, followed un- 
consciously by the girl. Our room was ready, and he 
hoped we should sleep well. Turning sharply round he 
saw the girl, and in a fit of rage was about to strike her ; 
but, recovering himself, said, in a dialect he had no idea 
I could understand : 

** You little black imp, if you dodge my footsteps and 
interfere with me, I'll kill you! Be off to bed.” 
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The room in which we were to sleep joined that in 
which we were sitting, and was at the extreme end of the 
long, narrow building. The old woman gave us a small 
piece of tallow candle stuck in a bottle, and pointing to 
the room, said, ‘It is ready ;’ then very reluctantly | 
helped me in with our trunk, with more strength than I 
should have thought her capable of. Outside the door 
I heard her laugh, a low, cruel laugh, and muttered | 
something of which I could not catch the meaning, but | 
it sounded anything but reassuring. | 

At length we were alone—but where ? | 

In a tolerably large room, as far as I could judge, with | 
a door which would not lock ; a window so high that we | 
could not tell whether or not it was fastened, and which 
had a thick blind before it, so as to oxclude all light. 
Two sides of the room were hung from the top to the 
bottom with suits of garments of every description, from 
a monk’s to a mendicant’s, evidently lent out on hire to 
the thieves and beggars who resorted thither. 

In the room was a large chest of drawers, a rather 
heavy table, a couple of chairs, and a small iron bed- 
stead, on which was a sack of straw, covered by a clean, 
coarse pair of linen sheets, and a dirty woolen coverlet. 
The floor was bare of carpet, but very dirty, and there 
was to be seen neither chink nor cranny to admit a breath 
of fresh air. 

Such was the room in which we found ourselves at 
one o’clock in the morning, with a considerable sum of 


money in our pockets, and some valuable jewelry I had | 
brought, in consequence of having to appear in society 
in one or two of the capitals through which we had 
passed. A good, stout, sharp knife was our only visible 
Almost before we had made a survey of the 





protection. 
room the candle was burning to its socket. This we 
could remedy if we desired, as we had matches and a 
wax candle in our bag. There was not a drop of water 
nor any sign of washstand. 

We both felt that if we escaped with our lives it would 
be by the mercy of God, in whom we trusted. How the 
deed was to be done we knew not, but that it would be 
attempted we were certain. Our first work was to secure | 
the door. We therefore drew, or rather carried, the heavy | 
table, and placed it quietly against it. On this we put 
the chairs, and in order to keep all firm, we drew our 
trunk toward the legs of the table. 

We noticed that the bed was placed quite close to the 
wall, and that the dirty suits of clothes were dangling 
over it, so we removed it half a yard further into the 
room, and then, as quickly as possible, dressed as we were, 
lay down without a thought of sleep crossing our minds. 
We did not speak, but every sense was strained to catch 
the slightest sound. 


girl. 





We had been reclining in this manner probably for half 
an hour, when we both felt that the bed was moving. In 
a second I was on the floor. The bed seemed all right, | 
and we heard no noise, and I began to think it a trick of | 
fancy, the result of over-strained nerves. 

We lay down again, and in a few minutes the movement 
was repeated. 

Again we were on our feet in a moment. ‘‘ Thank God | 
we moved the bed from the wall, and so disarranged the 
machinery, otherwise we should have been in the cellar 
by this time,” my husband whispered. 

Nothing more happened for the present. A long time 
seemed to pass, probably not more than half an hour in 
reality, when our ears caught the sound of some one 
stealthily trying the handle of the door. Evidently there 
was surprise at meeting with opposition, for we heard a 
low whispering. Again the hvadle was tried, but without 





effect. Presently there came a tapping at the door, at 
first gentle, then loud and peremptory. 

‘‘Have you your knife ready ?” I asked my husband, 
and being assured of it, I answered, in a sleepy tone, as 
if I had been just awakened : ‘‘Who’s there? What do 
you want ?” 

**Exeuse me, lady,” said a man’s voice, ‘ but I want 
something from the chest .of drawers.” 

‘Then you must wait till morning for it. We cannot 
let you in now. Good-night.” I heard the man mutter 
an oath—again the knocking, and again the demand for 
admittance. We knew well that the obstacle we had 
placed to their entrance could have been removed ina 
minute by a couple of strong men, so I made a virtue of 
necessity, and called out: 

‘Well, if you must, I suppose you must, but I won't 
have a man in the room. Send the old woman or the 
We will admit only one, and the second who enters 
we will shoot or cut down.” 

The answer came in the voice of the old woman : 

‘‘Then let me in. I want clothes for some people whe 
are going away.” 

Cautiously we removed our barricade, just sufficiently 
to let the woman enter. We were in darkness, but she 


| had brought in a candle, and the first thing that met her 


eye was our large knife, with the blade drawn. She mut- 
tered and scowled while she went to the drawers and 


| searched, apparently, for what she did not expect te 


find. 

‘*Come, be quick,” said I, as I saw her eyes peering to 
where the bed stood in darkness; ‘‘you disturb our 
sleep.” 


She would have struck me, I verily believe, but for the 


| knife, which was held close to her until we had pushed 
| her out of the door. 
| out why the bed had not sent us below. 


It was evident that she came to find 


Once again we barricaded our room, and once again we 
were alone. 


It was about four o’clock on the Sunday morning when 


| the voice of the landlord was heard, peremptorily de- 


manding admittance, as he required more of the suits of 
clothes hanging up in our room. Asking God’s help, I 
drew near the door, and said : 

**T believe you are the landlord, and if so, listen: We 
are English people, and have the means in this room of 
protecting ourselves. Besides this, the station-master and 
railway-porters know by this time where we are, for I 
specially asked their advice, and they will know how to 
identify the cabman who brought us here. You shall not 
enter the room. We will leave this place at seven o’clock, 
and you will be wise to leave us in peace uatil then.” 

There was no answer, and quietly we waited, sitting on 
our trunk till six o’clock, when I boldly opened the door 


| and went out in search of water to wash. 


The old woman and three or four men lay in deep sleep 
in the room adjoining ours, and the door of the long room 
being open, I stood for a moment looking at the sight. 


| Men lay about in all directions, across the tables, on the 
| benches and on the floors. 


I could find no one of whom 
to ask anything, till at length I spied the girl who had so 
befriended us. She swiftly and quietly followed me into 
our room, where she showed every sign of joy that we 
were alive and well. She flew to get us water, but only 
brought us about a pint in a broken jug, and with ita 
piece of coarse brown bread. She had no idea we re- 
quired the water for washing. Of course there was no 
towel in the room, so we took a couple of clean pocket- 
handkerchiefs out of our bag, and dipping the corners of 
them into the broken jug, wiped our sviled faces and 








hands, much to the surprise of the girl, who was looking 
on. I puta bright new Austrian gulden into her hand, 
and bade her keep it in memory of us ; but it was now 
her turn to surprise us. Instead of hiding it and being 
delighted with it, as we supposed would be the case, she 
kissed it almost reverentially, and laid it back in my hand, 
shaking her head the meanwhile. I was very nearly kiss- 
ing this half-wild girl, in spite of dirt and tangled hair. 
The next thing was how to get away. We had merely 
the leather trunk and a hand-bag. The first was locked 
and strapped, and the other not too heavy for us to carry. 
We took out a certain sum of money, which we thought 
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visitors, so we were the victims of our own cawlessness. 
A policeman went for the trunk, and it was delivered to 
us about an hour and a half after our arrival. No one 
can ever imagine how we enjoyed the cleanliness and ele- 
gance of food and rooms, things which we take as a mat- 
ter of course when no accident occurs to deprive us of 
them. We staid for a few days, not only to see the lovely 
country, but to recruit health and nerves, which had 
been terribly shaken by our Night Adventure. 


A story is told of Queen Victoria, that, when she was 








would serve to pay our bill, before sending for the man, 
so as not to tempt 
him by the sight of 
gold. On his ap- 
pearing, I said : 

** Be so good as to 
make out our bill.” 

“T can tell you 
how much it is,” said 
he; ‘‘ we never make 
out bills here.” 

**As you please,” I 
returned ; ‘‘we shall 
not pay without.” 

With an evil coun- 
tenance he went to 
do our bidding, and 
presently came back 
with a dirty envelope, 
on which was written, 
in German characters 
and money, a total of 
£1 3s. I was about 
to object, but my 
husband’s hearty 
laugh at the audaci- 
ons account made me 
think better of it. We 
paid it, but before 
doing so I said: 

** We leave in your 

are for a couple of 
hours our trunk, and 
it will be to your ad- 
vantage that nothing 
happens to it. Be so 
good as to write on 
envelope that 
you have it in your 
charge, and in ex- 
change for the paper 
you will give up the 
trunk.” Taking up 


this 


our bag, the man led the way through the long room. As | 
* 5 Lo) 


we reached the door, he made cver the bag, sayi.g : 

“T hope you will do us no harm. We have done the 
best we could. It was not a fit place to bring you to.” 

It was a lovely morning as we stepped out into the 
fresh, invigorating atmosphere, and you may be sure our 
hearts were full of thankfulness for so merciful an 
escape. We made our way into the town, which we 
found to be nearly three miles distant from the place 
where we had passed the night. 

We went direct to the Hétel El¢éphant, where we were | 
received with every kindness and attention, notwith- | 
standing our wretched appearance. 


The inn had not | 
been full on the previous day, neither had they refused ! 


BEETHOVEN. 


| icine. 


| ish person. 
! 


twelve years of age, Dr. Davys, her tutor, set her to 
draw out the history 
of the royal line 
down to the present 
time. Presently she 
said, very earnestly, 
‘‘Mamma, I cannot 
see who is to come 
after Uncle William, 
unless it is myself.” 


SLEEP A PREVENT- 
IVE OF HEADACHE.— 
Sleep, if taken at the 
right moment, will 
prevent an attack of 
nervous headache. If 
the subjects of such 
headaches will watch 
the symptoms of its 
coming, they will no- 
tice that it begins 
with a feeling of 
weariness or heavi- 
ness. This is the 
time when a sleep of 
an hour, or even two, 
as nature guides, will 
effectually prevent 
the headache. If not 
taken just then, it 
will be too late ; for, 
after the attack is 
fairly under way, it 
is impossible to get 
to sleep till far into 
the night, perhaps. 
It has become so 
common in these 
days for doctors to 
object to their 
patients being 
awakened to take 
medicine if they are asleep when the hour comes round, 
that people have learnt the lesson pretty well, and they 
generally know that sleep is better for the sick than med- 
Sleep is also a wonderful preventive of disease— 
better than tonic regulators and stimulants. 





A THOUGHTLESS person is of necessity a coarse and self- 
When people do wrong to their neighbors, 
and give pain unnecessarily, to say, “‘I did not think,” 


| puts forward no plea for tolerance, but is, rather, a 


reason for condemnation. They should have thought ; 
there is no good reason why they did not think ; and, if 
they did not, then they did wrong, and wrong is always 
wrong and reprehensible. 
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HER KING.—“ 4 FEELING OF DEADLY HATE FOR THIS WOMAN AROUSED ME. 











—— 


SHE LOOKED UPON ME WITH AFFRIGHTED EYES 


AS I CLUTCHED HER BY THE ARM AND DEMANDED HER HUSBAND'S FULL NAME.” 


HER KING. 


By NorA MARBLE. 


I nave seldom seen so sweet a face as Margaret Ful- 
ler’s, Time had robbed her of the bloom of youth— 
though I doubt if women of her type ever have that 
peachy bloom which at best fades so quickly—and his 
unsparing pencil had begun that etching process in 
which he is so masterful ; even he appreciated the sweet- 
ness, the almost koly calm of that countenance, for the 
lines were as yet but faintly traced, so faintly that even 
the most envious could but characterize her still as young. 

I never left her presence but I wondered if that sweet 
calm had ever been broken, and, indeed, felt a desire to 
see the waters troubled for a time, as is natural for a 
finite woman to feel who is herself ‘‘ Not too good for 
human nature’s daily food,” when she is brought in 
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contact with a feminine angel. I say feminine angel, 
for a male angel has never appeared upon the horo- 
scope of my vision but once, and he—well, never mind ; 
it’s not my history I’m writing. 

I had been impelled a score of times during our many 
confidential chats—though I may as well admit that all 
the confidences were on my side of the dialogue—to ask 
if there had not been a great romance in her life which 
made her eyes bear that look of introspection ; but some- 
how I could never muster courage to put the question. 
Jack says (Jack is my husband, and, of course, that male 
angel aforesaid), that if I were a surgeon I’d never get 
beyond poising the knife—just poising, you know, to 
give my courage time to ooze out. 








Well 
iat I 


he usual storys 


was summoned to her home. 


He had 
but little hopes of her recovery, and begged me to re- 
her until the end. 


hells were ringing out their 


doctor was about leaving as I entered the house. 


main with 
glad chimes, calling 
pon the world to rejoice that the Saviour of man was 
born that dav, when I heard Margaret’s voice faintly 
Inurmu 

be dark. He was born to make it 


light. I shall leave the darkness behind and grope no 


‘Th way cannot 
more.” 
Then. 
tion 
under different 
‘Ma 


darkness do you speak ?” 


through my fast-falling tears, I asked that ques- 
which I had thought to ask in other words and 
circumstances : 
garet. have you nothing to tell me? Of what 

‘* Before I know you the shadows fell,” she answered. 
After some moments she fixed her beautiful eyes upon 
mine, and said: **I am not going to recover.” 

‘I'm afraid not,” I replied. 

After a short pause, with a slight tremor in ler voice, 

‘In my desk in the outer room you will find a sealed 
It was written for you to read after my death. 
now, and you will rejoice with me that the 
are soon to be dissipated. Leave me a while ; 
and I have no fear.” 
found the letter. 
No feelings of euri- 
that shuddering awe 


t not alone, dear, not alone, 
I ybeved, the 


hands I broke 


and in desk 
the seal. 
for I felt 
ven the most thoughtless must experience as the 


the 
Lilt 


ity actuated me now, 
Jock, and you enter a room closed and 
ars. The echoes of your footsteps jar 
the the 


last oceupied it, and you feel a vague conscious- 


ir nerves ; every shadow appears wraith of 


his dust, 


disturbed and tremulously moved by the wind which the 


ypened door wimits as it goes searching into every corner 
and hallowed nook. 

For some few moments I held the letter, unable to 
command my emotion, but at last I reverently broke 
the sé and read the following : 


Twelve years ago I had my dreams of love, conquest 


and bliss, as all young girls have, with the advantages 


. . 5. ; . 
beauty and social position to lend color to their 
nature I was romantic, and I never left a 


lreams. Tbs 


gay scene without a pang of disappointment that all 


men were to me so commonplace, so devoid of the 
jualities with which I had imbued my hero. No 
King Arthur, no Sir Launcelot, not even a Lucifer, to 


stir mv imagination, and so I sighed and dreamed on. 

I was eighteen years of age, an orphan with a large 
when I visited New York for the first time 
to attend Minister W——’s ball. I read admiration in 
and Mrs. W the minister’s wife, whis- 
pered that she was proud of the success of her guest, 
Margaret. 

“But where is my king ?” I asked, smilingly, for she 
was aware of mv foolish dreams. 


income, 


Many eves, — 


‘‘Here he comes now,” she gayly and thoughtlessly 
answered, ‘“‘ with the minister.” 

I had no time to reply, when I was presented to a 
man whose face and form were regal indeed. His voice 
and conversation accorded well with his presence, and 
for the first time in my life I made an effort to please and 
interest. I felt I had succeeded when I met his glances, 


; 


long moldering in the churchyard, is | 
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it was on the eve of Christmas, in the year 1880, | for I read in them an approval and admiration which 
She was very ill. | thrilled me with delight. 
a slight cold, neglect, pneumonia. The | 


‘My king !” I whispered, as I laid my head upon the 
pillow that night, and I knew his reign over my heart 
had already begun. 

It was only at balls, parties or the drive that I was 
made happy by meeting him, for, to my astonishment 
and chagrin, he had never called upon me at my hostess’s. 
Notwithstanding, I was assured that I filled his mind 
and heart, assured by that subtle intuition which lovers 
possess, in women more keenly active than in men. But 
few of my acquaintances knew anything of him, and no- 
thing whatever of his antecedents. 

‘Was he wealthy ?’ My heart answered, ‘‘He is a 
king.” 

Was he distinguished? Was he worthy? But one 
answer could my heart give, ‘‘He is my king, my king.” 
I was satisfied.” 

A biting wind and a suspicion of snow in the air, one 
day in early December, made me draw my furs more 
closely around me as I hurriedly entered my carriage 
with the order to the coachman, ‘‘ Home, quickly.” 

Suddenly a shriek of terror and pain, accompanied by 


| the abrupt reining up of the horses, aroused me from a 


With | 


delicious reverie. The coachman had too well obeyed 
my order, for on the ground lay a delicate child, poorly 
elad, tender limbs our wheels had 
passed. She was tenderly laid upon the cushions be- 
fore me, and, save for the white lips and dumb anguish 
of the eyes, gave no sign of the great suffering she was 
Only onee did her fortitude forsake her, and 
that was at my inquiry.as to her name and residence. 

‘Poor little mother,” she sighed ; ‘* what will become 
of her when I’m dead ?” 

There was a look in the child’s eyes and a cadence in 
the voice which stirred my heart as with a vague memory 


over whose cruel 


enduring. 


of a voice and look once familiar, but long since for- 
gotten. 

I shrank from the ordeal of meeting that mother, and 
no murderer ever felt a more shuddering horror when 
confronted with his dead victim than did I at the thought 
of meeting her reproachful eyes. 

Fifth floor of a tenement house; one of the poorest. 
Aseend those narrow stairs, view the poverty and dis- 
tress upon each landing, and then cease to wonder that 
men and women look up to the pitiless bit of sky above 


| them, and in their hearts say, “‘There is no God.” 


| stricken 
name, the child had answered ‘‘ May.” 





Ascend those stairs, knock at each dingy door, then de- 
scend the thoughtless and giddy butterfly of fashion if 
you can. 

The mother's grief I will pass’ over.’ 
and medical skill 
child. 


All that money 
could do was done ere I left the 
To my query, in the carriage, of her 
So upon taking 
leave, I said : 

**Mrs. May, may I inquire if you are a widow ?” 

A fiush overspread her face as she somewhat coldly 
replied : 

“You are in error with regard to my name. 
the child’s Christian name. 
am not a widow.” 


May is 
Mine is Helen Dinsmore. I 
Dinsmore! his name; my king's! , 
Like a flash before my mind's vision came the picture 
of his beautiful eyes, his fair, noble head, and that child— 
oh, God in heaven !—had his eyes, his hair, his voice. 
The blackness of despair for a moment made all things 
dark—a ringing in my ears, a sensation as of drowning ; 
and then a feeling of deadly hate for this woman aroused 
me. She looked upon me with affrighted eyes as I, 
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elutched her by the arm and demanded her husband's 
full name. 

‘‘Howard Dinsmore!” It was enough. I have no re- 
collection of how I reached the pavement, the ride 
home. The events of that night are as a blank to me. 
My friends told me, later, that I appeared as one walking 
in sleep ; my eyes gazed without seeing the object upon 
which they were fixed, and my voice was as the flicker- 
ing of a candle in a draught of air, now steady, anon 
sinking almost to extinction. 

Ah! said reason, the next day, and can you dethrone 
your king so quickly ? Have you not leaped to a con- 
clusion ? Then hope alternated with despair until the 
hour approached when I should visit ‘‘ my little victim,” 
as my conscience would insist she was. 

[he child would recover, said the physician, with 
good nursing and attention, and without any trace of in- 
jury tolimb. I breathed a prayer of thanksgiving that I 
had not killed his child, and turned to Mrs. Dinsmore, 
whom, apparently, I had deeply offended by my _ be- 
havior of yesterday: 

‘*Pardon me,” I said, ‘‘ Mrs. Dinsmore, for my vehe- 
mence of yesterday. My nerves were all unstrung at 
the sufferings of your child, and there are recollections 
associated with your name, which, when heard pro- 
nounced, wrench my heart.” 

‘*My name ?” she queried. ‘Can you tell me why ?” 

“Tt would not interest you, Mrs. Dinsmore,” I an- 
swered, for Iwas determined no eye should see my 
wound ; ‘but I have a faint curiosity to know if you 
could be related to the gentleman I know of that 
name,” 

“T am seeking a man of that name, my husband, 
Howard Dinsmore,” she replied. 

“Tall, fair- haired, blue- gray eyes, and beard like 
spun gold; in truth, a nobleman in appearance ?” I 
questioned, : 

‘It is he, it is he!” she moaned ; ‘‘ the face and figure 
of a god, but alas! only the face and figure.” 

‘*He wears upon his finger a ring of curious design 
and workmanship, an heirloom, he has told me ?” I went 
on, pitilessly for myself, for was not every confirming 
word a spadeful of earth upon the grave of my hopes ?” 

‘« 4 serpent’s head, with eyes of emerald, typical of the 
wearer,” she unhesitatingly answered. ‘*‘The man who 
abandoned me and my babe to struggle with poverty 
in a foreign land. I have tracked him at last!” And 
a smile which made me shudder broke over her pallid 
face. 

“Where can I find him ?” she asked, after a pause. 

“Twill send him to you,’ I replied, as I arose and 
kissed the child Good-by. In her hand I slipped a purse 
containing an amount ample for all their requirements, 
fully recognizing it must be my last visit. 

That night I met him in the drawing-room of a noted 
woman of fashion. He was late, and my party were leay- 
ing early. As his eyes met mine, there was an expres- 
sion in his which made me falter, and for one instant I 
felt he was mine by all the ties of love; not hers, that 
woman who had only hate to give. A vision, fleeting as 
a sigh, pictured the coming years without him; an arid 
waste of sand, a solitary figure, desolation for me, the 
wanderer. 

“Be silent,” whispered a small voice. ‘Enjoy the 
sunshine of his love; forget, if you can, that other 
Woman’s claim,” 

Something wrong, you will say, must exist in my 
moral nature, that I could for one instant thus deliber- 
ate, I will not dispute it. Put yourself, however, in 





that crucible of suffering, and would fine gold be the 
result, think you ? 

It was but an instant, for, steeling my heart, I calmly 
observed : 

“I met with an accident yesterday. 
about it ?” 

** Accident ?” he echoed ; “to you ?” while a shudder 
ran through his frame. 

‘No, not to me, but I accidentally ran over a child; a 
beautiful little creature, living with her mother, in poy- 
erty, in an obscure locality. I have been with them 
to-day, and can I enlist your sympathies in their be- 
half ?” 

“Why ask me ?” and in an instant his hand sought his 
vest-pocket. 

‘“ Nay,” I answered. ‘It would please me better that 
you should visit them at an early hour to-morrow.” 

‘“*Gladly, for your sake,” he said, ‘‘ my beloved Mar- 
garet, for——” 

‘* But,” I interrupted, ‘the unfortunate mother and 
child may have some interest for you otherwise, since 
they bear your name.” 

‘*My name ?” and his face blanched. 

**Tt is Helen Dinsmore,” I answered, ‘‘and her child 
May. God forgive you the wrong you have done them, 
Howard Dinsmore, and so farewell !”’ 

He seemed stunned, and only his eyes appeared to take 
recognition of my movement, as I held forth my hand at 
that parting word. 

He gently clasped it, and for one moment we thus 
stood and gazed into each other's eyes. Then we parted, 
never again to meet this side of eternity. 

The next day I left New York. Society gossiped at my 
sudden departure, and was satisfied when Rumor laid 
it to my engagement with a weelthy foreigner, and conse- 
quent hasty preparations for the nuptials, 

I was thankful that Dame Rumor had been slumbering 
for once, »nd thus my love and its disastrous ending 
escaped dissecting tongues. My king was dethroned, 
but the tones of his voice and the languid sweetness of 
his eyes have filled my heart and mind to the exclusion 
of all other voices, all other love-lit glances. 

Thave kept jealous guard over the sepulchre of my 
hopes ; for, though the man was unworthy, yet was he 
my king, and with spices aud myrrh have I embalmed 
him, and in that shrine his menfory laid away ; and no 
hand but mine shall roll the stone from the entrance, 


Have you heard 


Thus was Margaret Fuller’s romance laid bare to me. 
My first thought was of self, I am sorry to say, and, with 
a great sob, I wailed, “Suppose it had been’ my Jack !” 
The very thought plunged me into bitter grief, and I 
fairly reveled in my tears. In the like situation should I 
have given up my Jack ? 

I may as well state right here that I have never yet 
been able to settle the question in my mind. 

I found Margaret sleeping calmly, I thought, and soon 
the physician informed me the crisis had passed, and she 
would recover. 

At the first opportunity, as a dutiful wife—and I pride 
myself on ebeying the duty of communicating what I 
hear of other people’s concerns to my husband—I told 
Margaret’s heart-history to Jack. 

‘*Howard Dinsmore!” he almost shouted, when I 
dramatically introduced the name ; ‘‘ why, Nell” — that’s 
your humble servant—he’s the gentleman I met on tho 
steamer for London some years ago, His niece Mav, 


as he called her, and cousin Helen, were ‘with him, 
going back home,’ he said, There is some mistake, 
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for Helen Dinsmore was a widow, and Howard Dins- 
more is the noblest, grandest piece of manly perfec- 
tion it has ever been my good fortune to meet.” 

Now, when my Jack calls a man perfection, it means 
something more than common perfection, for he has told 
me a thousand times that he never knew but one piece of 
real perfection, and that was—well--I am Jack’s wife, 
and shoulc not betray his confidence, else I would not 
let my modesty stand in the way for one single instant of 
disclosing who that proud and happy woman is. 

‘‘Let me see,’ mused Jack, as he moved toward his 
desk, ‘‘I think, in my diary of that year, I will find his 
address. It was some ‘‘shire” in England, I know. Ah, 
here it is.” 

And so, before the sun had disappeared that day, a 
message was dispatched by cable to Howard Dinsmore. 

I am sure my de- 
meanor for the next 
seven days Margaret 
could but attribute 
to my joy over her 
rapid recovery, and 
when the day ar- 
rived that the Lon- 
don steamer was 
due, only her natu- 
ral sweetness of 
temper made her 
endure the fixing 
and fussing and par- 
oxysmal bursts of 
tears and laughter 
in which I indulged. 

Jack says I was 
hysterical, but Jack 
was in such a ner- 
vous condition him- 
self that I have 
never held him ac- 
countable for that 
charge. I can give 
no coherent account 
of that day’s pro- 
ceedings. I am in 
a whirl yet when I 
think of it. I only 
know, in some way, 
I made known to 
her that she had 
misjudged Howard 
Dinsmore; that he 
and Jack were below, and that I was going down to 
entertain Jack for an hour or so. I must admit I de- 
viated from the truth on that point, for, naturally, I was 
burning with impatience to have him entertain me with 
the solution of Margaret’s mistake. 

I have heard people, in many instances, glibly talk of 
glorified spirits, and when I saw the enrapt countenance 
of Mr. Dinsmore, as he ascended the stairs, I felt, with 
a tinge of reverence, that my mortal eyes had gazed upon 
one, indeed. 

The explanation was simple. A scapegrace cousin of 
Howard Dinsmore’s bore the same name and family like- 
ness, upon whose footsteps ‘disaster followed fast, and 
followed faster,” until, some years after the desertion of 
his family, he was found by Mr. Dinsmore in a felon’s 
cell, and in a dying condition. 

The ring he gave his cousin, and implored him to find 
his wife and child, and make every atonement in his 
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power foi tie crime of one in ‘whose veins flowed the 
Dinsmore blood. , 
Mr. Dinsmcre assured the dying man that he. would 
forfeit any hoy -s and aspirations of his own tntil he had 
found the deserted ones, and made every reparation pos- 
sible. Naturally, upon meeting Margaret, he felt, as an 
honorable man, he must not ask for her hand— in fact, 
had best keep aloof from her—until his missiow was 
crowned with success. He was impressed, by Margaret’s 
coldness and abrupt farewell, that her knov-ledge of his 
cousin’s dying a felon had placed a gulf between them. 
Then followed a rumor of her engagement to another, 
and, in bitterness of spirit, he sailed for England, as 
Jack had stated. 
Margaret Dinsmore has changed but little. A happy 
light now finds its home in her eyes, and, when her gaze 
falls upon her hus- 
band, there is an ex- 
pression about the 
lips which leads me 
to think she -whis- 
pers ‘‘ My King.” 








An ELEcTRO-MAG- 
NET Puant.—In 
breaking a twig of 
a plant that has been 
named Phytollaca 
electrica by scien- 
tists, on account of 
its very marked 
electro-magnetic 
properties, the hand 
receives a shock re- 
sembling the sensa- 
tion produced by 
an induction coil. 
It is said that birds 
or insects are never 
seen on this plant. 
As the soil on which 
it grows contains no 
magnetic metal, 
such as iron, cobalt 
or nickel, it is evi- 
dent that the plant 
itself possesses the 
electrical property. 
According to the 
New York Medical 
Times, experiments made on this plant showed that a 
small compass was affected by it at a distance of about 
twenty feet. On a near approach the needle vibrated, 
and, finally, began to revolve quite rapidly. On reced- 
ing from the plant the phenomenon was repeated in an 
inverse order. 

Fapvep Inx.—A useful discovery is announced whereby 
the faded ink on old parchments may be so restored as to 
render the writing perfectly legible. The process con- 
sists in moistening the paper with water and passing 
over the lines of writing a brush, which has been wet in 
a solution of sulphide of ammonia. The writing will 
immediately appear quite dark in color, and this color, 
in the case of parchment, it will preserve. On paper, 
however, the color gradually fades again, though it may 
be restored at pleasure by the application of the sul 
phide. The iron which enters into the ink’s composition 
is transformed by reaction into the black sulphide. 
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ANCIENT GREEKS IN MODERN CYPRUS. 


By A. L, RAWSON. 


I was CALLED to Cyprus in 1874 to do some special art 
work for a Consul, and found now and then an hour or 
two for looking about among the various veoples who 
have been thrown into that island as an editor throws his 

! 


How many nations or peoples are represented in the 
inhabitants of Cyprus it would be difficult to say, and 
still more difficult to ascertain. 


The Greeks have preserved some, if not many, of the 
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A GREEK DANCE, 


used copy or the rejected articles into the waste-basket, 
/ comprising the odds and ends of many nations who have 
oceupied the countries around the eastern parts of the 
Mediterranean Sea. The mere traveler is likely to be 
busy in looking at the Turks and Arabs, but the student 
or archeologist will find the Greeks much more interest- 
ing. There are seventeen different Consuls and Vice-con- 
suls in the island, representing as many different nations. 

















manners and customs of their remote ancestors, of whom 
every schoolboy among us has read, but whose modern 
descendants very few of us have had the privilege or 
pleasure of knowing. They live apart by themselves in 
detached villages, excluding all other peoples, and asso- 
ciate very little with others except in business or for 
hire. I had known some Greeks in New York for many 
years, and on former visits to the Levant had profited by 
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letters which they gave me to their friends or relatives ia 
Scio, Zantc, Candia or other islands, out 1 did not have 
an introduction to any Greek in Cyprus. The favor of 
the Consul who employed me was sufficient for all my 
purposes. The Consul is a little king among Orientals, 
ecauss of a tradition that he once, in the Roman Age, 

“presented the Senate or the Emperor, and was almost 

upreme in power. Ideas seldom die there, and the 

eople stand in awe before such a dignitary to-day very 

ich as they did when Consuls were real potentates. 
Lf{odern politics has reduced them to the condition of 

ere clerks under their superiors at court or at home, 

it the people among whom they live do not realize 
tliat. 

Being occupied in sketching about in many different 
parts of the island for more than seven weeks, it was my 
good fortune in nearly every place to have an hour or 
two after the sketches were made to look around for any 
other subject that might seem inviting. In one of those 
evenings I had the pleasure of meeting Perikles—the 
veritable and undoubtedly genuine Perikles —who proved 
to be a chatty, knowing little fellow about eight or nine 
years old. After indulging in a ripple of gossip he in- 
formed me that his father was neighbor and friend to 
the Consul’s chief digger, and if my excellency would 
please he should be glad to show me the way to his 
house, he knew I would be welcome, for his 
father, Dimitri, his mother, Hypatia, and sisters, who 
knew what I was doing for His Reverence the Consul, 
would be only too happy to see some of the sketches. I 
could not help thinking that if the sisteys were as hand- 
some as girls as he was as a boy I should be well paid 
for the time in calling. He was sunburned to a pale 
chocolate, which made him look as if he wore a mask 
and seven-button gloves—stockings to match—for the 
pure white skin, under his shirt, which was visible now 
and then, showed in strong contrast. I accepted his 
offer as guide, and was soon follow... 
among trees of oranges, figs pomegranates and other 
fruits, including a few date palms rising high above the 


where 


others, 


When we entered the village I saw faces at the doors, 
at windows high up in the walls, or peeping around | 
corners with curious glances at the stranger, and met a | 


group of girls of, I suppose, from fifteen to eighteen 
years old, dressed in bright tints, merrily laughing, and 


who giggled as I passel them, who seemed to say by | 


their looks and manners, ‘‘ We know you make pigtures, 
and don’t see why you need to look any further for a 
subject, for 

How very different this girlish greeting was—so sim- 
ple, natural and pleasant—from one given me in a Turk- 
ish village a day or two before, when the women, follow- 
ing their custom and rigid social law, kept their vails 
close across the nose under the eyes, and stared at me with 
an air and manner intended to mean, ‘ Ah! here is an- 
other Christian dog One of the young 
ladies snarled out the Arabie epithet, while one of the 
elder ones growled in Turkish, ‘‘The ungrateful !’ that 
is to say, ungrateful to Allah (Kyopek nazaran and eylyk 
bvelmez) ; and one pretty little plump vixen lifted her 
vail and spit at me two or three times, as I thought on 
purpose to give me a glimpse of the fruits of paradise, 
as sampled in her cherry lips and pearly teeth, which, of 
course, are forbidden to such unbelievers as myself. The 


are we not here ?” 


"i K e/bn ussranee), 


ancient mass of wrinkles before mentioned reproved her’ 


exposure sharply, and, it is just possible, a trifle envi- 
ously. I escaped alive, as many others have who were 
compelled to run the gantlet of Cupid and relicious 





in a pathway | 








fanaticism rolled into one, in the form of a young and 
bewitching maid 

Yes, the Greek girls were decidedly in manners an 
agreeable contrast to the Turkish ladies, and made me 
feel quite at home, although the recollection that my 
home was nearly six thousand miles away sent a sharp 
twinge through my bosom, where are stored memories’ 
of fair faces and beautiful forms of girls in my native 
land. And here I must record my vote for home pro- 
ducts—domestie goods—as superior in quality and finish 
to any imported or sample of foreign make I ever saw. 
Those were my sentiments, as I studied the features of 
the Greek maidens, the Arab beauties, and the Turkish 
flowers of the harem—the far-famed Circassian gems. 
The traveler in foreign lands must ever school himself to 
indifference to all that is said and done to him short of 
actual bodily harm, even to bearing sarcasm and intended 
insults, without showing that he feels hurt, or any re- 
sentment. His revenge, if he is an artist, can be worked 
out in the quiet of his studio at home ; or, if an author, 
he ean craftily color up his intensely truthful notes, 
made on the spot, and scatter ridicule, sarcasm and 
detraction throughout the civilized world ‘‘ and the rest 
of mankind,” unless it happens that he is disposed to 
weigh the circumstances, and indulge in large charity 
toward those who have been for centuries the creatures 
of misrule and mental slavery. For the Turks are but 
poorly fitted by nature for the work of ruling, and their 
natural faculties have been systematically warped thie 
wrong way for any beneficial results to their subject 
peoples. 

Perikles—yes, the namesake of the ancient great and 
good Perikles—led the way through the narrow and 
crooked street until he found his father’s door, when he 
said, ‘‘Enter; you are weleome here.” We passed 
through a hall into a yard, from which many doors 
opened into rooms, and in which were a well, an oven, 
many jars of olive oil, wine, and implements used about 
the house or in the field. 

In a moment he spied his father, sitting in a chair 
tilted back against the wall. Touching his arm lightly, 
he said, ‘* Papa, here is a guest.” Rousing at once from 
his afternoon nap, the elder Greek rose and welcomed 
me to a seat, and offered to have water brought to wash 


| my hands and face, and asked if I were hungry or 
| thirsty ? 


In Cyprus, where one of the few kinds of wine that 
is really deserving the name of wine is made, and which 
is called Commandery, one may well be supposed to be 
ever thirsty, so I accepted the invitation, anda glass of 
wine. Red wine, dark and deep in color—about two 
tablespoonfuls —was brought by a pretty girl. Gany- 
mede serving nectar, thought I, and I shall soon feel my- 
self one of the Olympian few who really have tasted the 
divine liquor. How precious it was !—only a spoonful or 
two, and in such a delicate glass, so nicely adapted in 
style to serve such delicious wine in. The pretty little 
miss smiled so sweetly as she handed me the glass, and 
wished me much pleasure in the drinking. Oh, what a 
happy moment! In compliment to her, I asked if her 
name was Aspasia, and she replied, ‘Oh, no. I am 
Klutia (Clytie); Aspasia is my elder sister.” Then I lifted 
the glass, and once more looked at the rich, deep-red 
flask of condensed sunlight, and remembered at that in- 
stant the aphorism which old grannies so often repeat, 
‘*Look not on the wine when it is red,” or words to that 
effect, and, in the next breath, after sipping that wine, I 
had discovered where that saying was first used, and why. 
Tn Cyprus, in a Greek village, in an afternoon, when a 
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traveler who was really thirsty, and a kind-hearted host 
handed him a glass of wine, such as was given me, and 
he drank it at a gulp. And then—O shades of all the 
Olympian gods at once !—gracious! goodness! Of all 
the bitter, nasty, puckery aloes and rhubarb, nauseous 
and detestable (my book of synonyms has lost a leaf at 
this place, so please excuse other terms which might 
have relieved outraged nature, and which were impossible 
at the time) mixtures that ever touched the lips and 
agonized the palate of a poor defenseless mortal! And 
oh, sympathizing reader, please try to imagine me sip- 
ping that horrible stuff and smiling thanks, bowing to 
mine host, and keeping a straight face, hiding my in- 
ternal agonies in the hope of making myself agreeable 
to the family and so be able to learn something to my 
advantage. 

There came some little relief to my pangs in the 
shape of an invitation from Miss Hypatia, who at that 
moment came into the porch, and who was very pretty, 
to take a chair, in these words (said in Greek), ‘‘O my 
papa, do you not see the stranger is standing, and no one 
offers him a seat! I will bring a chair.”” And she did 
bring from the corner a square-framed, leather-bottomed 
wooden curiosity, like those used by our grandparents in 
New England, and which would have delighted any New 
York dealer in antique furniture. So I took a seat near 
Dimitri, but where I could see the younger members of 
the family, in whom I began to feel some interest on 
account of the beauty of Hypatia. I watched her as she 
went about putting things in their places and speaking in 
low tones to her brothers and sisters, and I am almost 
persuaded to say that her month was as near perfection 
in form and color as it is possible in youth. Of course, 


if I should say that the other features were equally 
worthy of mention, there might be ground for surmising 


that I had been hit by one of Cupid’s darts. Cupid 
keeps his darts flying constantly, and in every direction, 
in Cyprus, perhaps because, ‘as it is said, his mother was 
a native of that island. But I was not hit in a vital part 
then, as will soon appear. For, however lovely the 
young Greek maid was, her loveliness could not have 
coneerned me, for Perikles was kind enough to inform 
me that she had a lover, and that she was betrothed to 
him. The marriage, he said, would be solemnized in the 
early Autumn, probably in September, or October at the 
latest. Just then the little Kintia shouted, ‘*O Hypa- 
tia, here comes Thukydides !” which almost made my 
hair stand up under my hat (avery difficult thing, for my 


head is bald), for that name revived many memories of | 


Greek history, manners and customs of old, and—if it 
should be really he! But it was only a young, finely 
grown man of about twenty, or it may be a year or two 
holder, handsome as & statue, and alive in every muscle. 

His eye rested first in reverence on Dimitri, then on 
Hypatia, whom he saluted in very low tones, ‘*O my 
rose !” and I suppose there was a kiss, for they disap- 
peared inside the house for amoment. When they re- 
turned, hand in hand, they were laughing at some pleas- 
antry of his, and, after whispering to the other children, 


approached Dimitri and requested permission to go to | 
| other. 
| two, or, perhaps, a week or two—for the time must be 
| at or about the full moon—the married pair and their 
| nearest friends and relatives, who may be 


the Green with the young people for a dance. <A dance, 
and I not invited! I had not long to wait, for Perikles 
was a very thoughtful young chap. With a roguish 
twinkle in his eye, he whispered in my ear, ‘‘ My sister 
Aspasia would willingly go to the Green with you as an 
escort, for her lover is away at Baffa (Paphos), and with- 
out you she must stay at home.” 

- But,” said I, *‘ dancing would be awkward for one who 
does not know the step ; and then, [should prefer to look 








on, and make a sketch while the young folks are enjoy- 
ing themselves.” 

** Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ you will be interested, for it is the 
national dance that they propose for this evening.” 

I then felt a delightful sensation. What if the classic 
days of Greece were about to become a reality before 
my eyes, and I should see something of what the poets 
and historians had written about so finely ? 

Aspasia appeared in a very pretty dress, bright-tinted, 
close fitting, and, if I had not known that she was a 
Greek I might have mistaken her for a Parisian. She 
wore her dress with a grace which is said to be peculiar 
to the Parisian lady, but which I find is native to tie 
best classes in nearly all peoples. I felt honored by 
being her escort as proxy for the absent Demosthenes, 
and Tassure my readers that I did not once attempt to 
rival that invisible orator. How could I, a graybeard 
of nearly sixty, hope to rival the peculiar eloquence of a 
youth of twenty-five? The very idea is preposterous, 
so, of course, I did not even try. What I did say is not 
worth recording, and, besides, it has slipped my memory. 
She was so considerate of me that, instead of joining in 
the dance with the other boys and girls, she staid by 
me and kindly gave me the names of the prettiest girls 
and the finest boys, and quietly added, “ But I hope you 
will see my Demosthenes. He isamodel. No statue is 
in finer proportion, and his voice is clear as the tones 
of the organ in the chureh.” I suppose she meant when 
singing some familiar song, but I did not ask for par- 
ticulars. What did I care, so long as she let me hear 
the musie of her voice? I could form an opinion for 
myself on its likeness to the tones of an organ 
bird. 

In the meantime, I was sketching figures, groups, de- 
tails ; now a fine head, then a handsome arm, and my 
paper was soon covered with them in pencil outline, 
touched here and there with water-color, where a bright 
tint required it to aid the memory in future work. As 
I touched a bright red or blue, or other colored searf or 
skirt, or headdress, Miss Aspasia would explain, ‘* That 
is Erminia,” or whoever it was, for my edification. But 
when I hit upon the folds of her sister’s searf, and 
touched it with a bit of bright orange, she said, softly, 
*“Ah, there is my sister Hypatia, and Thukydides, who 
is ever so near her! They are betrothed, and seem happy 
as the day is long. We shall Jose her so soon! Her 
lover belongs at Nicosia, a day’s journey from here.” 

The moon was just past the full, and late in the ever 
ing I said it would be necessary for me to leave the 


or of a 


young folks to their pastime, and Aspasia at onee ar- 
ranged her headdress and searf for a walk tg her father’s 
house, where I left her with her mother, who gave me 
her blessing as I turned away toward my home at the 
Consul’s. 

On the way from the Green, Miss Aspasia was chatty 
about her sister and her expected wedding. Among 
other things, she said that, besides the usual ceremony i 
the church which was required by the law, there was a 
other which was also required by enstom, and this hy 
many was considered of more binding force than tl 
Soon after the marriage in the church, a day or 


specially in- 
vited, go late in the evening to some one of the ruined 
ancient Greek chapels, of which there ave so many in the 
island—and there is one not far from Aspasia’s home, say 
an hour's walk—and there in the moonlight the bride 
pledges herself to her husband anew, putting her ring 
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on his finger and kissing his lips. She sang a verse of a 
song that is used on such occasions, and repeated many 
sayings that are spoken by the friends at the time, such 
as proverbs, witticisms and the like, and promised to 
get written copies of them from the priest for me. 
When I inquired why it happened that her younger 
sister was to be married before her, she replied, without 
hesitation or emotion: ‘‘ Why, her lover is of a rich 
family. His father has a large plantation of madder. 
My lover is poor; but as he is a worker, strong, and 





of classic Cyprus with notebook and sketchbook con- 
stantly in use. But on my return to Larnaka I found a 
letter at the Consulate, written in a very minute hand, 
asking me to come at once to the house of Dimitri, be- 
cause Hypatia was ill. 

Is it possible, thought I, that such a perfect image of 
health as that beautiful young girl was when I saw her 
last could be seriously ill ? 

I met at the Consulate, among other very agreeable 
persons, Dr. Valsamaki, a Greek, who had been edu- 




















GREEK TYPES. 


saves his money, he will soon have enough, for we are not 


smbitious. Some money is needed, to be sure, but one 
of the diamonds in my sister’s ears would supply me 
with all that is wanted to put my household in order. 
My jewels were my grandmother's, but my sister’s are 
presents from her lover’s father.” 

My duties called me away into other parts of the island 
for some weeks, and Dimitri and his family were lost 
sight of in the business of visiting tombs, ruins of 
palaces and chapels, dining and sleeping in convents or 
monasteries, and roaming through the beautiful scenery 





cated as a physician in the schools of Berlin and Paris. 
He was then seventy-two years old, but hale, hearty, and 
bright and clear in mind as a sunrise without clouds. 
Having had nearly fifty years’ practice in the island, he 
knew many families and a vast number of family his- 
tories, and was a storehouse of folk-lore and knowledge 
of every kind belonging to the manners and customs, 
religion, traditions, superstitions, and the many, almost 
endless, things that make up the mosaic of society in the 
Levant. This is the source, I thought, from which can 
be drawn the information that I have sought in vain for 
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many years, and which will be fresh from the soil. 
He was a remarkable man. Memory as clear as a bell, 
and as ready to respond when called upon for items re- 
lating to any period of his long life. A constant reader 
of the Greek classics, and well read in modern litera- 
ture, his conversation was always engaging. When the 
subject of a supposed survival of ancient Greek manners 
and customs among the Greeks in Cyprus was broached, 
he responded at once that he had known that to be true 
all his lifetime since leaving college. On this subject 
he became eloquent, and was then a fine specimen of the 
race, as one may see from his picture on page 28. He 
was moderately fond of his pipe, and proud of its cherry 
stick, which was about five feet long, and tipped with a 
bulb of amber. Between the puffs, filling and lighting, 

















sturdy, full-grown, who still hold the old-time regard 
for the gods as the representatives of the powers of 
nature.” 

‘*Tsupposed that the Greeks were all Christians in t) is 
island.” 

‘** So they are,” he said, ‘‘as much so as the Turks are 
Mohammedans, and that means chiefly in name. Traidi- 
tion is stronger than dogma, and, however well the priest 
may teach, the traditions of our race remain firm in the 
heart.” 

‘*Doctor, may I inquire as to the illness of Hypatia, 
daughter of Dimitri; see, I have a letter asking me to 
come to the house ?” 

‘*Hers is a sad case, indeed. A little party, a few weeks 
since, set out before daybreak to climb Santa Croce 





ANCIENT FRESCOES IN A RUINED CHAPEL IN CYPRUS. 


he chatted, sometimes gossiping in a friendly way, and 
at others in a more serious mood, when he recollected 
the wrongs inflicted on his people by ‘‘the accursed 
Turk.” When I asked him about taxes, he said that with 
what the Government demanded, and the tax-gatherers 
required, and the overseers helped themselves to, the 
avnual tax amounted to about 25 per cent. of all the 
produce of the island. 

I noticed that the people made many votive offerings, 
not only in the ruins of ancient Greek temples, but also 
in the modern churches, and the doctor said, ‘‘ They 
are, many of them, tokens of gratitude for favors sup- 
posed to be from the gods who are believed to reside 
in, or are attached to, those places, but the greater num- 
ber are placed there by mothers, and record losses of 
dear little ones, or mishaps or illness to older children, 
and recovery therefrom. Some few are the gifts of men, 





(Mountain of the Holy Cross), to visit the shrine there, 
which is held in very high estimation for its sanctity. 
On the way down, Hypatia slipped on the edge of a 
precipice and fell, breaking an arm and two ribs, besides 
injuries to her head and different parts of her body. She 
sunk rapidly during the few days past, and died yes- 
terday. Your note was dated a week ago, as you will 
see. This has been a sad week at the house of Dimitri. 
The funeral will take place this afternoon, and, as I am 
going, you might go with me. The ceremonies at a 
Greek funeral are worth your attention for their pecn- 
liarities, some of which, it seems to me, are traditional, 
and probably have been handed down from antiquity.” 

“T have been told that the Greeks have preserved, not 
only certain manners and customs, but also many traits 
of character, such as those which are themes of the poets 
and historians of ancient Greece.” 
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* Yes, that is rue, and Cyprus is, beyond any other 
Greek country, a place for the student of Greek litera- 
ture as exemplified by Greek people.” 

‘Some of the girls one meets in the streets have high- 
heeled shoes, false hair, or bangs, dyed hair, and use 
rouge and pearl pow der.” 

‘* Yes, and such things are mentioned by the poets, in 
the comedies and the satires, and by the historians. It 
is supposed by some that such customs belong only to 
the hetuirai, but now, as in ancient Greece, the daughters 
of many an avxious mother imitate the manners of less 
fortunate maids. The writers of comedy make war on all 
artificial meddling with real beauty. We have no acting 
comedy nor tragedy now to help us teach the folly of 
such practices to the young. The Church condemns both 
tragedy and comedy, as I think, very unwisely; for they 
are powerful means 
read, and care little 

“Ts it true that some of the priests in Cyprus are not 
good examples in morality ?” 

‘‘Some of those in the convents or monasteries have 
been exiled from other countries for violation of disci- 
pline, or some other offense, and it may be said that 
But 
our native priests are worthy of respect and reverence. 
They are a real help to their flocks. A fine specimen of 
this class is Papa Petro, of Ormidia. He is a white- 
souled man, clean, a good priest, a warm friend of the 
poor, and a Greek to the core. His face is a study in 
Antiquities, and when under the pointed hat which he 
wears, reminds you of the curious sculptures which have 
been exhumed recently, and which were made some 


for sermons on morality. 


Cyprus is a sort of penal colony for all Europe. 


twenty or twenty-five centuries ago.” 
‘‘T suppose they are all educated in some college or 
seminary ?” 
‘No, not all. 
keep up their use of books, but the 
never committed to memory anything besides the ritual, 
and so go chattering, like parrots, through life. But 
Papa Petro was fairly educated. He knows what Xeno- 
hon about the duties of husband and wife, and 
heiz mutual interests in the household and the family, 
and he teaches those things as though they had been 


Some few are inclined to study and 


greater number 


savs 


~~ 


learned from the ancient historian himself, or from 
Socrates, the greater teacher.” 
* Are the Greeks religious or are they skeptical ?” 


‘*Some few of the learned class are naturally skeptics, 
but the people as a whole are religious, and in arfcient 
Greece any man or woman could become a priest by 
following the rules of the Order and doing the duties 
required.” 

And how ean Christianity find acceptance in such 
people 2” 

‘*By reaching the inner and better nature, by touching 
the heart and rousing the affections. Paganism appealed 
toa different set of faculties. However deeply one may 
reverence a power in nature, it is impossible to love it. 
The love of God through Jesus the Divine Saviour satis- 
fies a natural craving of the human heart, and as love is 
a feminine trait, more women than men are found yisit- 
in 4 the chapels.” 

“Why do you say that love is a feminine trait, doc- 
tor ?” I inquired. 

‘Perhaps I ought to say that in this island 
many kinds of that domestic e mmo lity, the 
varieties are all charming, you may, some time, listen to 
my catalogue.” 

‘“*T presume you have made a study of domestic affairs 
in the island 2” 


and as 


| 


‘Yes. During nearly halfa century of medical practice 
in this city and neighboring towns I have visited families 
of nearly every nationality, and become more or less ac- 
quainted with their affairs, and in many cases have 
learned too much about certain persons whom I had 


previously held in high esteem. I can say, without fear 


| of contradiction, that we have samples of women of 


almost every variety that the world- knows, or that the 
ancients knew, for that matter.” 

‘**T should be interested, I have no doubt, in hearing 
your account of a few of them.” 

“Such an account might be given you in extracts from 
the tragic and comic poets of ancient Greece, but per- 
haps a few outlines of women that I have known would 
be more acceptable than fragments of poems that you 


' must have read at school.” 


of instruction for those who cannot | 


‘The unfortunate woman is the untidy housewife. Her 


| house is always in disorder, her dress, off or on, is out of 


| wife. 


repair and ill-matched in colors. However, this theme is 
unpleasant, and I will only add that one of my near neigh- 
bors, a very dear friend for many years, a scholar, very 
careful of himself in dress and manners, was tormented 
all his married life by such a mate. He had patience 
with her, because in every other respect she was a good 
No better cook in Cyprus, mot even among the 
professionals at the Governor’s palace. She transformed 
the most ordinary viands into dishes for the gods. An 
invitation from Georgis (George) was never slighted by 
any one in his right mind.” 

‘There cannot be many wives so untidy.” 

**Not many. I must not detract from a just praise of 
our women. But a worse specimen is the tell-tale, the 
tattler. She is the sharp penny newspaper, always 
gathering news merely to scatter it. My friend and 
neighbor, Kooroos (Cyrus , is blessed with such a life 
partner, and they have lively times now and then. He 
reproves her, threatens, storms at her, and sometimes 
when she has been more than usually provoking lie 
Some few of her teeth have vanished in 
Their absence does not increase her 


strikes her. 
those encounters. 


beauty. 
‘Very bright or talented women scem to make un- 


comfortable wives.” 
* But much worse than the extra smart are the in- 
sensible, dull lumps of earth, earthy. Indifferent to 


| either good or evil, and who can only eat and sleep if 


| chant can afford such an expensive luxury. 


there are | 


lazy, or eat and drudge if industrious. Such wives lack 
sympathy, and are not skillful in providing comforts for 
others. They are, therefore, of little use in the social 
1 
‘Have you any of the naturally extravagant species ?” 
“Yes, The prosperous trader, the employé of some 
ruler, or tax-gatherer, or great man, may support such a 
luxury—stylish, gay, ornamental, but very expensive as a 
house decoration, and doubly costly as a street display. 
They are of the butterfly species. Not born to cook, nor 
even to grind the grain they eat ; they will not clean the 
house, and as for cooking, since they never learn, they 
spoil even an ortolan. But the things they can do are 


sufficient. She can, and usually does, wash herself— 


‘take a bath, hot or cold, twice a day, with the help of 


attendants, and if three times it is no wonder, using per- 
fumed oils. Her hair is carefully braided (Zatheian) and 
decorated with flowers. Such dress as she condescends 


| to wear is from a Parisian house —Worth, or some one 


| equally famous for high prices and low necks. 


She is a 


fine show for others, and delights in going out of doors 
Only a ruler or a wealthy mer- 
A single 


that she may be seen. 
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dress for such a lady represents years of earnings for a 
workingman.” 

“*T have always supposed that the love of admiration 
was proper, and the mainspring in social affairs.” 

** All possible thoughts, desires and acts are proper 
when they occur under the right conditions, It is only 
when in excess or when they are out of place that mis- 
chief ensues.” 

‘* How is it possible for a young man, not rich, to hope 
for a good wife ?” 

‘*A young man who has only his head or hands with 
which to make his way in life would not be wise in 
selecting a pretty face for his house. The bees seek the 
brightest flowers for honey and wax. No, they are wise 
who select a mother’s own daughter, however plain or 
even ugly in feature, who has been taught the art and 
mystery of the house, and who has the nature of the 
bee, Under the care of such a wife an industrious man 
will prosper. When she grows old she will still be a 
loving wife to her husband, who will love her for her 
real worth. She may all her life lack the merely orna- 
mental graces, but she will be rich in divine graces. 
She will avoid scandal, neither repeating nor listening. 
These excellent women are found not in the higher 
classes, nor often in the lower, but in the middle, where 
labor of any and of all kinds is honored, and the mother of 
the family does her share of the housework. The daugh- 
ters of such industrious women make the best house- 
T notice that thrifty and well-to-do young men 
seem to know this fact by instinct, and select their mates 
accordingly. Of course the rich man gets his money’s 
worth, even if he gets no more than a little furniture and 
toilet materials with a young woman who can show them 
cf to advantage. A woman is known by her walking 
aud drinking. Xenophon and the Socratic A®schines, 


€ 
a 


wives. 


conditions. Socrates must have also thought much about 
lomestic affairs, and the question of woman’s rights was 
Cebated in Athens long before Plato wrote the ‘ Re- 
public,’ or even began to write. Aristophanes, in his 
play catled ‘Ecclesiazusie,’ ridiculed society schemes, 
v. hich were like those treated by Plato. He says the 
women put on their husbands’ dress and went to the 
1.arket-place (agora) and made laws and reformed the 
Xenophon named one of nis essays ‘ Domestic 
Economy,’ and treated in it of the duties of a model 
Greek gentleman, and what could be made of a young 
Greck wife in ordinary life. Socrates is said, in the dia- 
logue, to have heard about these things from Ischo- 
machus, who had trained his own wife with such success 
that he was noted in Athens as the model husband (kalo- 
kagathos),. 

‘Socrates inquires, in that dialogue, ‘Did you educate 
your wife so as to make her what she is, or did you re- 
ceive her from her parents with a knowledge of her 
duties 2? The answer was, ‘How could she have been so 
educated when I received her not quite fifteen years old, 
and she had been kept strictly under in every way, so as 
to see and hear as little as possible. She could cook very 
well, weave wool into a garment and weigh out material 
to the maids.’ 

**So you see the ancients had their trials in domestic 
affairs as well as the moderns, and their successes, also. 
One of the most significant of all items in their writings 
on this domestic subject is that i which the wife says, 
‘How can I help you, my husband ? What power have 
i? All rests with you. My duty, as my mother tauglit 
me, is to be chaste’ 





state. 





s quoted by Cicero, had much to say about the duties | 
of husbands and wives, looking to the bettering of social | 














“The husband replies :-‘ My father tanght me the s 1.3 
duty. But it is our duty to keep our house in order. I+ 
is our common property, and you are the 1 
(kegemon mevitta) in the hive.’ ” , 

‘** Have the customs of the Turks and Arabs, who ars 
allowed to have more than ove wife, influenced the 
Greeks in that respeat ?” 

‘Their views of marriage, that of one wife to one hus- 
band, have not changed, but I must say, in truth, that 
what Aristophanes says of the sfvira (companion) is true 
now. The lawful wife (yamete) is always shown in favor- 
able contrast to the companion. Though some men 
argue that ‘the companion is the safer, because the wife 
has the law at her back, and ean dare to despise you and 
yet stay in the house, yet the other knows that she must 


” 
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either win a man by her manners or go elsewhere.’ 

“Such a custom ean only be possible among 
wealthy ?” 

‘Certainly, and not popular anywhere. Mere money 
does not excuse wrongdoing now any more than it did 
in the time of Lysander, when the Spartans punished 
men for marrying for money. We have 
against such mercenary men, but society 
disapprobation on the practice. A pretty girl is no less 
handsome or desirable for having aa inheritance in cash, 
but it is her misfortune if it prevents honorable young 
men from seeing her worth as a woman.” 

I have too little space for all the good things said by 
my medical friend, and I must, therefore, return to the 
house of Dimitri. 

We attended the funeral, and spent an hour or two in 
the house and the courtyard, looking about among the 
young people, who had gathered in great numbers. There 
were also many older ones, for the young woman had a 
wide circle of friends, and was a general favorite, both 
for her beauty and her manners. 

A Greek funeral is much the same in ail cosntries 
where that people are permitted to practice their 
national customs. The preparation of the body, the 
clothing—for there was no coftin—and the great abund- 
ance of flowers, which were arranged in a variety of 
signs, or scattered in profusion about the rooms 
mourners, the friends and the priest have all beet 
scribed many times. I have only to speak of w 
seemed to me peculiar and interesting. 

When the ceremonies had been concluded in the 
house, just before the order was given to the bearers to 
move, some of her playmates formed in a circle around 
the bier and sang a familiar song, in which, when alive, 
she had often joined. 

Then the bearers moved on to the cemetery, whicl 
was not far off, just a little way beyond the limits of the 
village. Again, when the priest had concluded his of- 
fices, at a sign given by the director of the funeral, the 
father bent over the face of his daughter, and called the 
name of his dead child two or three times, in a low but 
distinct voice. Then the mother did the same, only she 
added a kiss or two between each call, and pressed her 
hands upon the cold, white forehead. After her, the 
brothers and sisters, in the order of their ages, each call- 
ing her by such pet names as had been their custom in 
her lifetime. Several of her intimate friends and play- 
mates joined in this ceremony, some of whom sobbed 
and wrung their hands, while calling as if expecting 
her to hear and answer. Last of all, her lover came 
near, and, looking earnestly mto the still, pale face, 
called, in an agitated voice and endearing tones, ‘* Hypa- 
tia, my soul! mv life! It is T. vonr own Thukydides, 
who calls you! Dur one, is there uo response for me ?” 
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Every listener was in tears. 
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Again and again, as if 
he could not leave her 
there for dead, he re- 
peated her name and 
endearing pet names, 
but to no other pur- 
pose than to make 
doubly sure that she 
really was dead. For 
it could not be, it was 
supposed, that, even if 
she would not answer 
any of the others, her 
relatives and friends, 
she would have failed 
to respond to her lover 
if it were possibie. 

The body was laid 
in the shallow grave 
and covered with only 
about a foot of earth, 
and left in its solitude. 

“Ah, my friend,” I 
said to the doctor, ‘“‘a 
beautiful maid has 
vanished.” 

‘‘No, she has gone 
before us into the 
light.” 

Here is @ case in 
which even a little 
knowledge of physics 
would have been useful. 
A man was summoned 
for making use of the 











communication between 
passengers and guard 
without reasonable and 
sufficient cause. Being 
in a third-class com- 
partment alone, he was 
frightened by the sing- 
ing noise of his foot- 
warmer, caused by the 
contraction of metal 
due to the reduction of 
temperature. Thinking 
it an infernal machine, 
he immediately threw 
it out of the window, 
and not content with 
this drastic proceeding, 
he incontinently pro- 
ceeded to stop the train 
by using the mode of 
communicating with 
the guard and engin- 
eer which exists on the 
Southeastern Railway ; 
but as his bona fides was 
as obvious as his ignor- 
ance, the magistrate 
dismissed him with a 
eaution. The magis- 
trate might, perhaps, 
have done some good 
if he had told the man 
what happens when an 
ordinary kettle is filled 
with water and placed 
on an ordinary fire. 
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STUDIO LIFE. 








STUDIO LIFE. 


By W. H. Domertt. 


TuereE is something fascinating in the atmosphere of 
an artist’s studio, for the studio has been in many cases 
the workshop of genius. It is the place in which the 
painter or the sculptor strives to put into visible form 
the visicns of beauty and grace which have come to him 
in the lonely hours when he has thought upon the work 
before him, or the sudden inspiration that surprises him 
as he molds the clay or lays his brush upon the canvas. 








Angelo or Raphael wrought, or where the elegant Leo- 
nardo da Vinci received his friends as he labored. There 
the intellect and the culture of the time were sure to 
be represented, and it would be a rare pleasure indeed 
if we could have the wit and the wisdom of some of 
these gatherings reproduced for us. 

And, to say nothing of the surroundings of Rembrandt 
and Rubens and Vandyke, or of Murillo, whose working- 


IN THE STUDIO. 


Tn the palmy days of Italian art what a privilege it must 
have been to frequent the studios of the great artists 
whose works have come down to us in their matchless 
grace and beauty. What a sight it was to see the Ma- 
donnas of Raphael, or his more material ‘‘ Fornarina,” or 
the “‘ Beatrice Cenci” cf Guido, gradually approach their 
perfection of spiritual expression or of earthly loveliness ; 
or to watch the growing splendor of color which Titiar 
gave to the ‘‘ Venus” and the ‘“‘ Bella Donna.” And what 
a noble company one would have met in those studios. 
What discourse there must have been where Michael 








room in his house at Seville was the resort of people of 
taste and fashion, but coming down to a later date, we 
find that the studios of the English painters who first 
gave to British art its reputation had their special at- 
tractions for lovers of literature as well as of art. The 
gatherings at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s are of historic in- 
‘rest. Probably no other painter, ancient or modern, 
attracted to his studio such an assemblage of men dis- 
tinguished in the varjous walks of life, as well as illus- 
trious sitters whose faces were to be put upon canvas, 
as did the father of the English school of painting. 
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Literature, Science and the Senate were well represented 
there. Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Sterne, Gibbon, Gar- 
rick, Burke and Fox were his companions, and how 
suggestive of wit and wisdom and brilliant talk are these 
famous names. Many of the other distinguished Eng- 
lish painters have attracted to their studios an agreeable 
company, and the biographies of Gainsborough and Con- 
stable and the delightful Leslie have told us the story of 
their social enjoyments in the scene of their labors as 
well as of their artistic triumphs and their well-earned 
fanfe. When we come to notice the studios of the great 
painters who have done so much of late years for French 
art, we find something more of the commercial spirit ap- 
parent in many of them than pertained to the artists of 
the past. The great demand for the works of such men 
as Meissonier and Gérome, and the high prices which they 
command, tend to make the artists intent upon using 
their studios simply as the places where they are to 


produce what is so easily turned into gold, and for the | 
reception of their intimate friends rather than of general 


visitors. These apartments are sumptuously furnished, 

and abound in elegant appointments, which may be used 

as accessories in the pictures that are to be painted. 
Son 


the public, have come from bare rooms, that contained 


no suggestion of beauty, and Corot painted his charming | 
transcripts of nature in a building which was little better | 


than a barn. 

Studio life in this country, and especially in New York, 
has its interesting phases. The artists here are, for the 
most part, gregarious. They dwell during their working 
Some years ago the Studio building 


" : Ae 
hours in colonies, 


save since been continually occupied. 
ire on Fourth Avenue, at the 
Street, and that at the corner of Twenty-fifth Street, as 
well as the upper part of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation building, are also devoted to the use of artists, 
and there are a good many studios scattered about the 
city. It was the fashion, a few years ago, for the artists 
in the Tenth Street and the Christian Association build- 
ings to give weekly receptions. 
of the studios were thrown open to visitors, the new pic- 
tures were displayed, and every one was welcome. But 
of late vears this custom has been abandoned. 
artists are happy to see those who call upon them at 
suitable hours, especially those who may, perhaps, be 


wehasers. For, in this country, as the artist has no 


regular outlet for his productions, such as the shops of | 
t 


he picture-dealers provitle in London and Paris, he is 
obliged to be, at. the same time, painter and merchant, 
And the 


selling his warés where he produces them. 


visitor who goes from one studio to another finds the | 
| which he had always five or six in his hand, according to 


widest difference in the appearance of these artistic haunts, 
and in the sentiment which seems to pervade them. In 
some there is the barest suggestion of decoration. A 
few sketches upon the plain walls, and the unfinished 
work upon the easel, are all that indicate the profession 
of the occupant in the studios of some of the landscape 
painters. But in others there is more to suggest the 
artistic element. This is especially the case in the rooms 
of the figure painters, and of artists who have journeyed 
and sketched in foreign lands. If you surprise one of 
the former at his work, you may find one of his models 
posing for a picture—a child perhaps, or a young girl, or 
a picturesque old man. Around the room, if he bas been 
a traveler, are scattered a variety of curious and attract- 
ive objects—gay costumes for men* and women, brought, 
perhaps, from out-of-the-way corners of Europe, or from 





n Tenth Street was built for their benefit, and the rooms | 
The elegant strue- | 
corner of Twenty-sixth | 


On these occasions all 


The | 


his head. 
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Morocco or Algiers ; silken tunics, of brilliant colors, 
worn by the Arab women, and shawls and stuffs of varied 
hue. On the walls are hung the elaborately decorated 
weapons of the East, jeweled daggers, and scimeters and 
guns that seem more ornamental than useful; and there 
are sketches of striking and beautiful scenes in Europe 
and Africa, views of the Alhambra or of Arabic interiors, 
or character studies taken from life. Added to these 
are numerous picturesque articles which may be useful 
as accessories, rare vases, and antique furniture, and all 
sorts of curiosities. Indeed, some studios are remarkable 
for the collections of bric-a-brac which they contain, in 
all the mysteries of which their occupants are thoroughly 
versed. In others, too, there is a special fitness in the 
decorations and the arrangement of the interior, and in 
the aspect of the artists themselves, which is in harmony 
with many a visitor’s conception of an ideal studio. But, 
after all, the appearance of such a place is of little real 
importance so far as the oceupant is concerned. The 
value of the pictures which the artist produces is not 
governed by the elegance of his surroundings, and the 
studio is merely the place in which the worker shows his 


| capacity for portraying the beauty of nature, or illustrat- 
1e of the landseapes, however, which now delight 


ing the varieties of human character. In this, as in 
other pursuits, it is by faithful and persistent effort only 
that the highest excellence is reached. True, the great 
painter is, in a certain sense, born, and not made. But 


| his technical skill is gained by attention and study and 


With him, as with the artist in other 
fields of labor, there is but one way to facility and power 
of expression. “ Difficulty, struggle, progress—that is 
the law.” 


perseverance, 


ECCENTRICITIES OF GREAT MEN. 

Svetonivs said that, during the Winter, Augustus 
would wear four tunies beneath a thick toga ; to these 
were added a shirt and a woolen undergarment ; his 
limbs, also, were as carefully protected. In Summer ho 
would sleep with both doors and windows open, and fre- 
quently under the peristyle of his palace, where jets of 
fresh water refreshed the air, and where, moreover, was 
posted a slave whose duty it was to fan him. He could 
not endure the sun—not even the Winter sun—and he 
never walked abroad without a broad-brimmed hat on 


** Ferdinand IL., Grand Duke of Tuseany, who died in 
says the Abbé Arnauld, in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” ‘‘ was 
the slave of his health. I have frequently seen him pac- 
ing wp and down his room between two large ther- 
mometers, upon which he would keep his eye constantly 
fixe], unceasingly employed in taking off and putting on 
a variety of skull-caps of different degrees of warmth, of 


the different degrees of heat or cold.” 

The Abbé de St. Marbin, who, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, rendered himself so ridiculous with his pretensions 
and his manias, always wore nine skull-caps upon his 
head to keep off the cold, with a wig over all, which, by- 
the-way, was always awry and disheveled, so that his 
face never appeared to be in its natural position. In ad- 
dition to his nine skull-caps he wore, also, nine pairs of 
stoekings. His bed was made of bricks, underneath 
which was built a furnace, so constructed as to impart 
the precise degree of heat he might require. This bed 
had a very small opening, through which the Abbé used 
to creep when he retired at night. 

Fourier, the learned French mathematician, had re- 


‘turned from Egypt a martyr to rheumatism, and with a 
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coustant sensation of cold ; he suffered dreadfully when- 
ever exposed to an atmosphere lower than twenty degrees 
Reaumur. A servant followed him everywhere with a 
mantle in readiness for any sudden change of tempera- 
ture. During the latter years of his life, exhausted by an 
asthma from which he had been a sufferer from his 
youth, he kept himself, for the purposes of writing and 
speaking to his friends, inclosed in a species of box, 
which permitted no deviation of the body, and left at 
liberty only his head and hands. 

Donatello, the Florentine sculptor, who died in 1466, 
among other singularities, had the habit of keeping his 
money in a basket which hung from a nail in the wall of 
his room. Into this basket his workmen and friends 
used to dip at discretion. 

Beethoven had two imperious habits by which he was 
constantly swaved—that of moving his lodgings and that 
of walking. (scarcely was he installed in an apartment 
ere he would discover some fault in it, and commence 
looking out for another. Every day, after dinner, de- 
spite the weather, he would take a long walk. 

Socrates did not blush to play with children ; Tycho 
Brahe diverted himself by polishing glasses for all kinds 
of spectacles; D’Audilly, the translator of ‘‘ Josephus,” 
after seven or eight hours” study every day, amused him- 
self in cultivating trees. Balzac amnsed himself with a 
collection of crayon portraits; Politian, in singing airs 
to his lute. When Petavius was employed in his ‘* Dog- 
mata Theologica,” a work of extreme erudition, his great 
recreation was, at the end of every second hour, to twirl 
his chair for five minutes. Dr. Samuel Clark 
amuse himself by jumping over the chairs and tables ; 


Dean Swift exercised himself by running up and down 


the steps of the deanery, and, even in his latter days, 
when his constitution was almost broken down, he was, 
says Dr. Johnson, on his legs ten hours of the day. 


To watcu Gustave Doré designing his sketches (says a 
biographer) was enough to make one dizzy. 
fairly flew over the surface of the block, and every time 
he took a fresh one it seemed to be finished before one 


had time to realize what he had been about. This ex- 
traordinary quickness of execution was outstripped by 
that of his imagination, always miles ahead of any pos- 
sible mechanical work. It seems all but incredible that 
any artist should have been able to accomplish so much 
in so short a space of time. 
extraordinary duplex faculty of lightning-like conception 
and scarcely less rapid execution was, that he never in 
those days made a sketch twice over. Some he rarely 
glanced at, but threw the blocks aside as soon as they 
were finished, sure that his faithful pencil had exactly 
reproduced his fancies and conceptions. 


A curious case may frequently occur. If A presses B 
for a debt of $1,000, and B wishing to pay it, but for- 


getting the exact amount of his balance in bank, which | 


is, say, $990, draws just above the balance, and gives A a 
check for the $1,000, which is duly presented, what is 
the obligation of the bank? Not to pay the $990, but 
to refuse to pay at all. I have heard of one instance 
where tlris strange difficulty was aptly met by a creditor 


who promptly paid in $100 to his debtor’s account, and | 


triumphantly and successfully presented the check again 
for payment. It is, of course, unlikely that the banker 
informed him of the true state of affairs ; for there is no 
law better known and more faithfully observed by bank- 
ers than the law that they must not disclose the state of 
their customers’ accounts to any one. 





| relaxation, and to spend their hard-earned wages. 
| blers of the worst stamp and most desperate character 


| Fork of Roaring River, 








ROSES. 
Lert me lie where the roses grow, 
Let them their fresh green branches throw 
Around my mound in the grass. 
Let them lift, in their fullest glow, 
Their faeces high to laugh and show 
A welcome to those who pass. 


But let no sound by-me be heard: 
Babble of stream, or song of bird, 
se stilled in the calm earth’s breast. 
In the quiet gloom let me lie, 
Where the tired ear and weary eye 
May take their well-earned rest. 


The day is gone, so long and drear: 
Sweet it is to be resting here, 
In the long and silent night. 
For fear and grief away are swept; 
Bitter tears are no longer wept, 
While I wait for endless light. 


Light to reveal the cherished dead 

In lands from which all ills have fled, 
And the ruins which death has made. 

Lands which never shall hear a sigh, 

In which nothing but death shall die, 
And the roses never fade, 


NATCHEZ-UNDER-THE-HILL. 


Firry years ago Natchez-under-the-Hill was the most 


; notorious place on the Mississippi River, and this is a 
used to | 


broad assertion, 

A suburb, or, rather, an uleer upon the city proper of 
two or three thousand inhabitants—a beantiful site on 
the plateau above, and spreading its residences, princely 


| in their demesnes, far into the interior--it nestled in the 
| full plentitude of its filth and corruption in a limited 


space on the brink of the river, with no outlet save the 
slanting road leading to the town above, or by boats on 


Aah ve | the river. 
His fingers | 


There were in those days many small towns on the 
banks of the Mississippi and its tributaries, the resort of 
gamblers of the better class and thoroughly bohemian in 
their habits; unscrupulous, generous beings, only so- 


| journing in one locality long enough to drain the pockets 


of the younger sons of planters; but Natchez-under- 


| the-Hill was, par excellence, the most corrupt of all of 


a ” | them. 
A convincing proof of his | 


‘ ’ 

Steamboatmen, flatboatmen or raftmen, gamblers 
and harlots congregated there to beguile the hours of 
Gam- 


set up their shops and practiced their nefarious trade. 


| Every habitation was either a gambling hell, a dance- 


house or a brothel. Night and day the fiddle might be 
heard groaning out the, old-time tunes of ‘‘ Harper’s 


” ’ 


‘*The Arkansas Traveler” or 
‘‘ Natchez-under-the-Hill.” The’ Sodom and Gomorrah 
of the Scriptures and the ‘“‘ Inferno ” of Dante were typi- 
fied in this modern sinkhole of perdition. 

As the ealdron boiled and bubbled, and the seum, in 
the shape of the more elegant but none the less un- 
scrupulous gamblers, rose and permeated the upper 
crust at the top of the hill, the good citizens frowned 
upon the innovation. But the younger sons, unmindful 
of the counsel and example of their sires, patronized 
the insinuating horde, and, of course, became involved 
in their toils. Remonstrances and threats against the 
gamblers were of but little avail. At length they be- 
thought them of the power and influence of the Press, 
They sought out the editor of the only lpcal paper, and 
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expressed to him very distinctly their views. They ex- 
plained to him that he must espouse their cause or that 
of the gamblers. Should he elect to take up the cud- 
gels for them, he must, in his next issue, denounce in 
round terms the pernicious effects of the sojourn of the 
gamblers in their midst ; that, failing in this, they would 
withdraw their patronage from the paper. Accordingly, 
the next week’s issue contained a flaming editorial de- 
nouncing the fraternity of gamblers, and appealing to all 
good citizens to aid in eradicating the evil by expelling 
them from the city. 

The editor, a quiet, innocent little man, was seated in 
his sanctum the morning after the publication, pondering 
upon the effects of his editorial, when a double knock at 
his door aroused him from his dream. 

“Come in!” he called, in a doubtful, hesitating tone. 


| other in fine style before they discovered that they were 
| mutually mistaken. 

| Poor Jones, frightened out of his wits, fled for protec- 
| tion to his patrons, to whom he related the occurrences 
| of the morning. 

The good citizens, laughing heartily at Jones’s prac- 
tical joke, assembled in conclave and drove the gamblers 
from their midst. 

Many anecdotes are told of encounters with gamblers 
in the West. 

Van Buren, a small town in Arkansas, on the Indian 

| border, was noted for its assemblage of desperate gam- 
blers. 

Silas Rector, the Jim Bowie, of Arkansas, resided in 
the vicinity. His reputation for coolness, intrepidity 
and bravery was world-wide. Though mild and peace- 





NATCHEZ-UNDER-THE-HILL. 


And in stalked a burly, red-faced individual, with a huge 
club in his hand. 

‘Is the editor in ?” quoth he, in a tragic tone of voice. 

‘*No!” said Jones, trembling from head to heels. 
‘He has just stepped out. Take a seat, sir! He is 
just across the street at the grocery. I'll just go over 
and let him know you are waiting for him.” 

**Do so,” said the gambler ; ‘“‘and darned quick, too! 
I want to see him about that article he has had the impu- 
dence to publish.” 

And away went Jones, taking two steps at a time, as he 
descended the rude stairway. At the foot he encount- 
ered another individual of the same mold, who accosted 
him with the inquiry : 

“Is the editor in, sir ?” 

‘“* Yes,” said Jones. ‘‘He’s waiting for you up-stairs.” 

‘He is, is he? I'll teach him to write such articles 
about me as the one published in his paper last week.” 

Ascending the stairs with a firm, deliberate step, he 
burst into the sanctum without ceremony, and the two, 
encountering cach other, grappled and pummeled each 


able as possible amongst his neighbors and compeers, no 
man dared to trifle with him. 

Rector, though a peaceable man, never allowed himself 
to be caught unprepared. A pair of trusty Derringers 
were habitually carried in his pocket. _ 

Visiting Van Buren one day, and, stopping at the vil- 
vilage tavern, he strolled into a room where five persons 
were indulging in a little game of ‘‘draw.” He had 
looked on, observing the game for a moment, when one 
of the party, an utter stranger to him, observed : 

** Are you aware, sir, that this is a private party ?” 

As quick as lightning, Rector stepped back, drew a 
Derringer, and said : 

**Gentlemen, will you be kind enough to stoop while I 
shoot that darned rascal !” 

Whereupon, the whole party ‘‘stooped ” under the 
table. 

Stories of the old days at Natchez-under-the-Hill are 
familiar to all old campaigners of the West, whose mem- 
| ory carries them back to the days of the Mexican War, 
‘and these are but a sample of the current stories. 
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A FOURTH-STORY AFFAIR,—‘‘ THE YOUNG MAN LAY ACROSS HIS BED, DRESSED AS IF TO GO OUT. 
DOOR A FEVER-FLUSHED FACE AND WILD EYES.” 














HE TURNED TOWARD THE 


A FOURTH-STORY AFFAIR. 


By EvizABetH BIGELOW. 


Ir was very quiet, us befitted that inner sanctum where 
the presumably learned and abstruse works, ‘‘ not to be 
taken from the library,” were consulted. The little old | 
gentleman with the queer depression on the top of his | 
head, over which his inadequate hair was always care- 
fully brushed, had only once scraped his chair over the 
marble floor ; his afternoon’s allowance was three scrapes. 
The young man of an eagle-like aspect, who frowned 
fiercely as he took notes from ponderous tomes, ood 
soothed his cough with unlimited troches, and the at- 
tendant at the desk was bereft; to-day, of the boon com- 
panion with whom she was wont to converse in sibilant | 
whispers. 

A rustic-looking young man, in a coat frayed at the 
Vol. XXIV., No. 1—3. 


| surroundings. 


edges, and lacking a button here and there, looked about 
occasionally, in a bewildered way, as if he found the 
silence startling, or as if he had come up from such 
depths of abstraction that it was difficult to realize his 
A pert little turban hat with a scarlet 
feather seemed to give him an especial shock ; it was just 
opposite him, resting on sleek brown braids ; in connec- 
tion with it there was an occasional glimpse of a clear-cut 
profile, and a pair of brown eyes with an amused look in 
them ; that was when the owner of the turban turned 
her head ; generally there was only the hat and the 
braids, and a fresh cheek supported by a hand in a long 
and dainty glove. 

Why should she look amused at him ? thought Ezra 
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Tidd, fiercely conscious of his shabbiness and his rusti- 
city. What business 
of Fortune affecting a craze for art or science to make 
herself interesting ? 

Bat his irritation was shortlived. The moment that 
his ev returned to his book he entirely forgot the 
** pampered daughter of Fortune.’ It was a work on 
electricity. ‘I » were experiments described which ly 
wished to try 
verify He was nearer right than he had thought, if they 
His heart 


raised it 


There were statements which he myst 


were true. His invention would be a success. 
beat wildly, and his head grew giddy. As he 

uldenly, the girl in the turban hat seemed to glide 
uway, and the statue of Humboldt koo-tooed to the bald 
headed man. He remembered now that he hac eaten 
nothing that day. 

‘IT must keep quiet. Nothing shall hinder me now 
he said, between his clinched teeth. 


But there was too much to copy. He had written off 


2 great deal from this and other books ; latterly, on the | 


brown paper bags in which he brought his crackers and 
cheese, on scraps which he picked up in the street, and 
on his paper cuffs. But all this! it was impossible ! 
And the giddiness was threatening to overcome him 
What an accursed thing was poverty, that it could 
put this petty hindrance between him and success ! 

The old gentleman was 
le profile had 


The wearer of the 


“oa. 


He looked about him again. 
nodding. The young man with the eag 
stalked off, frowning, with his notes. 
hat was absorbed in her book, and the boon companion 
had been restored to the attendant and had engaged her 
deeply in an edifying gossip. 

le slipped the book under his shabby coat, arose, and 
walked out of the lbrary. 

‘There is that noise again! And, Mary Brown, it és a 
eroan! I’m going to find Mrs. Dunlevy and have that 
door broken vpen.” 

The speaker was the owner of the turban hat, and she 
wore it now, being prepared for a trip to the library. 

Mary Brown, a blonde, with a picturesque head and 


‘vere nose, pinched by eye-glasses, was painting, 


Cireetly under the skyhght, a bunch of yellow chrysan 
themums on a brown background. 

nothing so diffi 
Groaning? My 


“You may say what you will, there is 
cult in sentiment as chrysanthemums. 
cear Ruth, if you resort to such violent measures, it will 

robably be only to find our neighbor sleeping pff the 
effects of beer.” 

He has a refined, sen 
sitive face. When I 
met him on the stairs last night he looked ce sperate. He 


‘You haven't seen him, Mary. 
And I am sure he is horribly poor. 
you know I have seen him at 
and I heard him mutter, 
after yeu too?” 


started when he saw me 
the library a good many times 
You here! is La B 


Well, she 


is after you, and shell erunch your bones if you don’t 


** What an unpleasantly frank young man ! 


hurry along and study up that dreadful political economy 
» that you can take Miss Sylvester's classes wheneve1 
she takes it into her head to have the megrims. La 
Bele would soon put an en 1 to my precarious ¢ xistence, 
too, if I had not thit meagre but blessedly certain salary 
f yours to borrow from in extremities. Ruth, don’t you 
think we might have chops for supper, and the sym 
phony tickets too? Im recklessly hungry, and you 
l.uow I have -he prospect of a new pupil to celebrate.” 

This plaintive appeal fell on deaf ears. Ruth stood by 
the high dormer-window, looking out with uneonscious 


eyes, all her faculties absorbed in listening for sound 


had she there, a pampered daughter | 


simple 


from the There was not 
much to attract the eve 
of times. The wealth and solid respectability that once 
found a home ‘there had been gradually elbowed out, 
or ** Board 


less struggles with fortune in every other window. A 


little hall-bedrooiw adjoining. 
in Glasgow Street at the best 


and now asign of **‘ Rooms” ” suggested home- 


grocery store and a barber’s shop occupied the corner, 
and, opposite the perch from which Ruth Hedge looked 
down a patie nt Wing Hang ironed monotonously in his 
window. 

The noise came «gain —this time unmistakably a sign 


Mary Ruth 
st ypped an instant at the door of the hall-bedroom as 


of distress. Brown dropped her palette. 
she ran down-stairs. 

** Help is coming in a moment !" she cried, in her clear, 
conrageous young voice, 

But several moments passed before she reappeared 
with the landlady, ponderous ,and puffing, in her wake. 

Mrs. Kate Dunlevy had trod the boards (as she was 
wont to express it) of au Euglish theatre before she, with 
her husband, drifted to uncongenial New England shores. 
‘Me poor Dunlevy ” had suecumbed to the vicissitudes 
of life (and their attendant adulterated refreshments), and 
his widow was now forced to subsist by letting lodgings 
and her theatrical wardiobe, of which she always spoke 
with great pride, and which seemed to marvelously sur- 
vive the touch of Time’s decaying fingers. 

*Ye'll not find a more tender-hairted woman than me, 
es ye well know, but where me juty to me guests, espe- 
cially young ladies, is concerned, I’m firrm. Qui’t and 
respectable we are, and nothing desprit, I says to him, 
when he hired the room a week ago, for I saw wildness in 
his eye, and, with all the accommydashins there is, parks 
and commons and the horrse-cairs takin’ ve and your 
pistol, or whatever, away off into the suburbs, it’s not 
the pairrt of a gentleman to be muss’n’ up the rooms of 
a lone widow, or causin’ remairks to be passed upon her 
hous It’s not me own repyetashin I’m thinkin’ of,” 
she pursued, catching sight of the horror in Ruth Hedge’s 
face, ‘though poor Dunlevy says to me, and him dyin’, 
* Kate, it’s all I have to 
But it’s me other guests that 


I leave ye your repyetashin ; 


leave ve ; take care of it ?’ 
has a right to be qui’t and respectable ; it’s them I’m 
thinki: of. 


nor cronner nor any such, whatever is the matter. 


And no policeman sets his foot in this 
house, 
And there’s no need of breakin’ open the door, for I’m 
not often without the convaynience of a key that'll open 
a door 

hort struggle with the lock and the door opened, 


weross his bed dressed Aad if to go 


The young man lay 
He turned toward the door a fever-flushed face 

iid wild eyes. 
It’s you, is it, you cockatoo !" 
it sight of Ruth’s red feather. 
rin at me? But I remember they said you were hunted, 


he cried, scornfully, 
‘*Have vou come here to 
too, and vou can't escape—a weak little thing like you. 


You may think you can forget the gnawing, but it will 


kill vou!” 

“The Lord have mercy onus! 
cried Mrs. Dunlevy. ‘ And him no more than a boy, for 
all his tallness. And I’m : 


He has be h hungry,” 


grateful to ’m for bein’ a 
fever and not a snici le, that 2 house never vets 
over; and I'll send for little Dr. Parker, that is a com- 


| fortable and soothin’ man in his ways, and if he says it 
} : . ’ > 
would hurt him to be moved to the hospital I'll nurse 


him meself, with Teddy that takes care of me furnace 
and is asmairrt and likely boy; and ye run along, my 
dear, for ye mustn’t neglect your worrk, and him takin’ 


a disluis tu ye, too, though most unreasonable.” 
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All that afternoon the strained, unnaturs! voice rang 
iu the girl’s ears, and Ezra Tidd’s worn, feverish face 
came between her and the book from which she was try- 
x to imbibe wisdom. Why had he “ taken a dislike to 
her?” $Sherememberel that she had wondered and felt 
little amused at the grim and disapproving way in 
hich he looked at her, 
mired 


\ 


his keen and sensitive face, and what she con- 
sidered the manly unconsciousness with which he car- 
What could have reduced him to 
A man like him should have been able to 
She was sure that there was some cruel 
injustice at the bottom of his trouble. How strange that 
they should hava found each other living under the 
same roof after sitting so often on opposite sides of that 


table in the library ! 


ried his shabbiness. 
such straits ? 
fight his way. 


Ruth was not visionary. Poverty and schoolteaching 
are apt to grind the rose colors of fancy into the dry grit 
of common sense ; but, nevertheless, she was only twenty, 
and it is to be feared that she made no great progress 
As 
she climbed the last flight of stairs to her rooms little 
Dr. Parker came out of the hall-bedroom invested in 
a bland, non-committal gravity, after the manner of 
his kind. 


in the science of political economy that afternoon. 


Ruth became suddenly more conscious of her 
quivering anxiety, but her manner was as composed and 
commonplace as the little doctor's own. 

“The fever has took hold of ’m hairrd be rayson of ’m 
bein’ worn out, the doctor says, and it would be danger- 
ous to move ’m, and I’m not the woman to begrudge ’m 
a bit of nursin’, though thim stairrs is roo’nin’ to me 
constitooshin’, and I'm grateful to ’m that it’s no worrse, 
a fourth-story hall-bedroom bein’ always unreliable, and 
him havin’ somethin’ on his mind, the doctor says, as is 
apt to be the way with ’em. It’s invenshins and things 
his mind is runnin’ on mostly. He was in a telephone 
office, ye know, a clerk, bookkeeper, or the like o’ that, 
but having an idea that he could make a new kind of a 
telephone or an improvement or something or other of 
He told me that himself before ever I'd let 
him the room, and he'd lost his place be rayson of havin’ 
his mind so took up with the invenshin’ that he was good 
He has a fine, delicate face, but ye'd 
know, to look at him, that he hadn't stren’th for the 
hairrd blows of the worrld. 
him yourself, Miss Ruth. 
he’s been eallin’ for ye. 


his own. 


for nothin’ else. 


Ye've a stronger spirit than 
And that makes me mind that 
‘Bring her here—the girl with 
the red feather,’ he says, when he seems the most natural 
like, and then he'll be talkin’ about bein’ arrested and 
somebody followin’ ’m, all in a minute. Maybe mow if 
wonll qui’t him if ye’d go in a minute.” 

Rath took off her hat and smoothed her hair with her 
hands, and followed Mrs. Dunlevy into the sick mun’s 
ruom. A look of recognition came into his eves. 

‘Did you sce me ?” he demanded, and Rath was un- 
certain whether he were wandering or not. 

** Yes, I saw you at the library,” she said, gently, 
a slight hesitation. 

A dark flush surged over his face that had been burn- 
ing with fever before. 

‘“You saw me take it, then, did you? Perhaps they 
sent you here to find it! But no, they’d have me in jail 
before this time if they had found out. A poor devil in 
a shabby coat can’t borrow a book! I only meant to 
borrow it, you know, but I couldn't do anything that 
night; my head was light, and I felt a gnawing that 
maddened me. I copied antl copied —see, tlere’s writ- 
ing all over the walls and the ceilimg, and those great 
staring letters and figures on the windows shut oat tho 





but she had nevertheless ad- | 














daylight ; buat it’s no matter, for there’s nothing outside 
but shaking red feathers, and she’s laughing and sneer 
ing; but what do I eare for a girl like that? And the 
wires are all tangled together, and there’s not a sound, 
not a sound—it’s all a failure. But I'll get it back —the 
book, you know—he gave me too little ; but [ was mad, 
I didn’t care ; he was suspicious ; I had to cut 


out some 
of the marks ; the man in the second-hand shop —but I 
shall do it yet if [ can get out of the fire—and you'll 


disentangle the wires, won't you ?” 

“Yes, [ll make them all right ; trust me,” said Ruth, 
and she took in her cool, soft hand the burning one that 
he stretched ont, and held it. 

His talk grew more and more rambling and incoherent, 
then gradually ceased, and he slept. 

‘* It’s a wonder ye've done,” whispered Mrs. Dunlevy ; 
‘fand now I'll just slip down and look after me affairs a 
bit, if ye don’t mind. Ye'll not find a woman that thinks 
more of what is proper and convenshinil than me, but 
life and death is more than thim things, and ye’ll not 
lose your own self-respect be holdin’ the poor boy's hand 
and him asleep.” 

As soon as Ruth felt that she might do so without 
awakening him she slipped her han1 out of the patient's. 
The little table was heaped with scraps of paper, all 
written over. Ruth searched them eagerly for the name 
of the book, but in vain. 

A work on electricity at a second-hand store. It would 
be hard to find it, knowing no more than that, but she 
was determined. 

Mrs. Danlevy sent Teddy, the boy, up to stay with 
the patient, and Ruth put on her cloak and hat, first 
taking off the scarlet feather and tucking it away in a 
drawer, and hurried down-stairs. 

The landlady’s portly figure was barricading the door- 
way against a persistent intruder. 

‘**Ezra Tidd, ye say ? I never hearrd the name in me 
borrn days! Ye might find him next door, though folks 
is com’n’ and go’n’ so in the neighborhood it’s harrd to 
say. Whatever do ye think ?” turning to Rath, witha 
portentous wink. ‘‘ He says he has a warrant for the 
arrest of a man that has stolen a valyble book from the 
libr’y. I'm thankfal I no such raskills in 
house. Did ye ever hear the name of Ezra Tidd ?” 

* Wait, I know all about it.””. Rath pushed the horror- 
stricken landlady aside. ‘*The book was taken by mis- 
take. The gentleman who took it is very ill, and must 
not be disturbed. 
responsible for it. 


have me 


It shall be returned to-morrow. I am 
IT am Miss Hedge, a teacher in Miss 
Sylvester’s school, and IT am known to Mr. 
of the trustees of the library).”’ : 

The man demurred a little, but Ruth had a command- 
ing air (it was its effect upon schoolgirl snobbery and im- 
pertinence which had gained for her the position at Miss 


— (one 


| Svlvester’s), and he took his leave, at length, with half 


after | 





an apology. 

“Well, I don’t know but ye did best with the way ye 
have, and ye may say that lyin’ comes aisiest of anythin’ 
to an Trish tongue, but ye’ll not find a woman that thinks 
more of the truth than me, but for the sake of that poor 
boy ly’n’ there, who wouldn't stretch it the laste in life ? 
And ’t was somethin’ about a book was weigh’n’ on him, 
and it’s thankful Iam ve has the book to carry back, for 
the fuss they makes about a bit of a thing like that is 
beyond all rayson.”’ 

{uth did not say that she had not the book. She felt 
that it would be intolerable to have the landlady know 
what had become of it. She wondered at the feeling, 


“h her usual habit of introspection, but her mind 
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sheered off suddenly from the process of analysis ; it had , the region of the pawnbroker’s shops. She could get 
the sensation of venturing into unknown tracts where | only five dollars, but with what she had she could buy 


pitfalls might lie. the book. When she held it in her hand, she felt a 
There were fortunately only a few second-hand book- | joyful triumph that for the time obscured all care. 
shops in the city. At the largest one they had only two She carried it to the office of the trustee, whose 


works on electricity in their collection — small and | daughter was a pupil at Miss Sylvester’s, and whom she 
shabby volumes, which could never have been found | had met several times in her capacity of teacher. Her 
worthy of the library reference-room. Ruth suddenly | explanation was courteously received, but not without 
bethought herself of a small shop in the alleyway near , some evident curiosity concerning her share in the mat- 
her daily route to school. He would have been more ' ter. Mr. Sidney Everest was very punctilious in matters 
likely to of minor 
carry it to morals and 
an obscure propriety, 
place like and doubted 
that. But whether a 
the with- young wo- 
ered, lean, man who was 
skull-capped in the way of 
old German meeting such 
who kept the u nfortunate- 
shop had no ly erratic 
works upon persons as 
electricity this young 
among his man must be 
stores. He were a fit 
had had one, teacher for 
only a few his daughter. 
days ago, Ruth, uncon- 
but had sold scious, hur- 
it to one of ried home- 
his regular ward, joyful 
patrons. A and relieved. 
very fine one “T have 
it was, from carried the 
a valuable book back to 
private  lib- the library,” 
rary — bend- she said to 
ing a keen Ezra Tidd, at 
eye upon the first mo- 
her. The ment when 
title? He Lis eyes met 
had _ really hers with 
quite forgot- any look of 
ten it, but re cognition. 
stay (study- ** You — you 
ing her anx- fancied . be- 
ious face), he cause you 
might, per- were ill that 
haps, recall you had sold 
it. And with it. You only 
closed eyes dreamed it, 
and appar- you know.” 

ently a great “Tt was all 
effort, he a dream !” he 








| 
dragged the = ee oe ihe al said, eagerly. 
title from , Sie = ti pial “And Caddy 
his reluctant CAVE HOMES AND SHRINES,.- JEWS IN CAVES ATTAC ED BY ROMAN SOLDIERS. need never 


. SEE PAGE 40. ' 
memory. She know. Slie 


might find a copy at ’s. (Naming a large book- | couldn’t bear that. Nothing in all the world could touch 
store.) It would cost about seven dollars and a half. | her so.” 

The plates were very fine. Seven dollars and a half! ‘“Tt’s most always ‘Caddy, Caddy,’ when he thinks 
The money saved for the concert tickets, her one pleas- | about the book,” whispered Mrs. Dunlevy. ‘It’s his 
ure, could go. If she were a little hungry for two or | sister, poor boy, and him tellin’ me she was all he had 
three days it would not matter, but even then she had | in the world.” ; 

not enough. She had a ring which had been her The chill at Ruth’s heart was succeeded by a glow. It 
mother’s, a small diamond in an old-fashioned silver | was noble of him to feel so deeply the disgrace that he 
setting, which had survived many vicissitudes and tempt- | might bring upon his sister. 

ations. She drew her vaii closely over her face. It He was so ill for a few days afterwards, they felt 
would not do for Miss Sylvester's teacher to be seen in | Caddy ought to be sent for, but they could find no one 
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who knew her address, and 
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then there came a day of 
decisive issues, and youth 
and strength conquered. 
And Ruth Hedge felt as if 
she herself had _ been 
through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. 

He came back to health 
slowly, hindered, the doctor 
said, by anxiety that preyed 
upon his mind, probably the 
fact that he was thrown 
upon the charity of stran- 
gers. But Ruth knew by 
the quick shame that over- 
spread his face sometimes 
when their eyes met that his 
memory had lost nothing 
out of its storehouse, and 
she would never be able to 
deceive him about the book. 

No one in the lap of 
luxury could have had 
better nursing than the for- 
lorn lodger in Mrs. Dun- 
levy’s fourth-story bed- 
room. The landlady’s warm 
Irish sympathy was touched 
to the quick, although it had 
become somewhat deadened 
by harsh necessity, and 
Mary Brown was in danger of neglecting her painting 
and her pupils in her zeal to read to him as he be- 
came convalescent. Ruth only began to avoid him as 
his recovery grew rapid, and even manifested great 
irritability because Mary Brown would talk of him. 

Nothing could be hidden ‘from Mary Brown and her 
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glasses, Ruth was in the habit of saying, and now they 
had seen something electrifying. 

‘*And I meant her for a great artist, or at least some- 
body of wealth and position !’”’ said Mary Brown to her- 
self, smearing her canvas recklessly. ‘‘ Ezra Tidd! It 
is too bad, and yet I have thought if any such feeling 
ever came to her it would come in that way; it would be 
for a man who was weaker than she, whom she could 
help. There are women like that. And he may be a 
genius—there have been geniuses with weak chins—and 
with her to hold him up—— I don’t want her sacrificed. 
I wish he had never come here ; but she is of the kind 
with whom it is once and for ever.” 

And Mary Brown, with a sigh, mentally resigned her 
friend to Ezra Tidd’s keeping, and set about copying a 
picture of the grim females of the shears and distaff 
instead of flowers. 

A little supper party was given in honor of Ezra Tidd 
the first day that he was able to leave his rpom. It was 
in the front room, which served the two girls as sitting- 
room, studio, and, in the retirement afforded by a beau- 
tifully painted screen and an artistic portiére, as a 
kitchen. On high feasts like this, dainty dishes ap- 
peared from behind the screen in conjunction with 
flushed apd triumphant faces, and there was no thought 
of the oatmeal penance that must be done afterward. 
There were a few pieces of delicate china that Mary 
Brown had painted, and some fine old napery that was 
Ruth Hedge’s heirloom, and Mrs. Dunlevy’s festive feel- 
ings had overflowed in a bouquet, and altogether it was a 
very merry occasion, and every one’s skeleton kept con- 
siderately in the background. Ezra Tidd’s face wore an 
expression occasionally as if his eves were looking over 
his shoulder, but his voice had a certain determined ring, 
and he bore himself in so manly a fashion that Mary 
Brown thought one might almost forgive his chin. In 
the course of the evening imperative duties below-stairs 
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sumnimoned Mrs. Dunlevy from the post of chaperon, 
about which she had a great sense of responsibility, and 
Mary Brown felt a call to retire to the other room, in 
pursuance, as she explained, of domestic duties. The 
moment they were alone Ezra Tidd seized Ruth’s hand. 

“T know what you did about the book—you must have 
bought another one. What can you think of a man who 
yielded to such a temptation as that ? There is no ex- 


cuse for me, only the whole universe was merged for me | 


! Now, by way of thanks, I am 
His 


in my chance of success 
going to ask you todo something more for me.” 
face flushed deeply. 
the stealing. I want you to save my reputation, for 
which you have done so much—or, rather, it isn’t that 
I wish it,” he stammered, hopelessly ; and what did his 
eyes mean, that looked so questioningly into hers? “TI 
have tried to think that it was not my duty to try, but 
I believe it is.”” He had recovered himself, but now he 
would not look at her. 


is a friend of—of Caddy’s. 
her ?” 

Yes, Ruth had, though he had been very reticent. 
had only asked if he had talked of her in his delirinm. 

‘‘Her heart is bound up in me, and she would think 
such a thing unpardonable. I am afraid it would kill 
her to know that I had done it.” 

**T will go to the library to-morrow. 
that it is not to be told of. 
cried Ruth. 

‘I—T have thought of it. 
before,” he said, in a way that Ruth did not understand. 
*T haven't told you my plans ”’— he 
‘Tam going back to the country. I can 
[ haven't 


You have heard me speak of 


He 


I will tell her 
Oh, I hope she hasn’t told !” 


I ought to have asked you 


seemed to speak 
with an effort. 
have a place as clerk in my uncle’s store. 
given up, but Tam not strong enough to fight my way 
I believe there is something in me, and I may 
if 1 do, I shall owe it to you. If I could 

if I dared to tell you what you have been to me 


here. 
win success, 

Ruth’s heart leaped. There was Mary Brown's discreet 
little cough. Mrs. Dunlevy was panting up the stairs. 
3ut there would be days, 
faced in her joy, and felt an impulse to hide herself from 
all eyes, even his. 

She hurried to the library as soon as her lessons were 
over the next day. The young lady attendant was curt 
and superior in her manner professionally, but became 
warmly curious, if not sympathetic, when Ruth, not 
without embarrassment, made known her errand. 

‘* His sister 2? Why, she’s married and lives out West. 
I've visited in Hemlock 
came here, and I hated to say anything about his taking 


the book, but I should have been likely to lose my place 


if I hadn't, and he seemed so kind of queer I thought 
perhaps he'd better be taken care of right away. His 
Caddy is the 
You must have 
got them mixed. I don’t wonder he doesn’t want her to 
know; she’s a deacon’s danghter, and they’re awful 
strict people. They wouldn't let her marry him if they 
knew about that, yon may be sure. She's a kind of a 
soft-hearted little thing. ‘There isn’t much of her, any- 
way, but they’ve kept company, as they say up in the 


sisler Caddy ? His sister’s name is Ellen. 


girl he’s engaged to—Caddy Jenkins. 


country, for a long time. Well, now, I did tell my cousin | 


Sar’ Abby Parker about it. Sar’ Abby came down yes- 
terday, and she’s going back to-day. I wish I hadn’t, 
but it came kind of natural. I knew she’d 
terested. She and Caddy Jenkins are great friends, and 
she will go richt straight and tell her. I wish I had told 


he so in- 


“You may think this is as weak as | 


‘The attendant at the library | 
has a consin who lives at Hemlock Falls, my home, and | 


and days, and she was shame- | 


Falls, and I knew him when he | 


her not to; she can be close-mouthed enough when she 
Her tra‘n goes at half-past two. Yes, you 
might get there, but you'd have to hurry for your life. 

She’s kind of tall and thin, and she'll have on a plaid 

ulster, and her hair curls 

Ruth hurried away. There might be time to reach the 
| station ; she would try. sut she felt bewildered and 
uncertain. Yet many things that he had looked and 
said were explained now. How blind she had been! 
| She pushed through the throng of people hurrying this 
way and that, some sad and some glad, but most looking 
unconcerned and indifferent. Was there any one else, 
she wondered, to whom that half-hour was the crisis of 
| fate? Could it be to her? How absurd and trivial it 
seemed — only whether she should prevent Sar’ Abby 

Parker from carrying a bit of gossip to her friend in the 
country ! And where was that Providence in whose hand 
are all the issues of life? Was she called upon to 
meddle with what might be its designs ? 

She was not the wife for him, that little, soft-hearted 
thing. He would never be what he might become with 
her beside him. And he—he only thought it his duty to 
keep from her the knowledge that would divide them ! 
| Ruth knew what that meant, and her face glowed. She 

stopped. Some people might even say that Caddy 
| ought to be told what he hal done. She half turned 
back. 


chooses. 


one-aria al, and 
stumping along in painful decrepitude, and as he wert 
| he suddenly looked up at a clock in a neighboring spire, 


| set his teeth tightly together, and hurried off with a vim 


An old soldier messenger came by, 


| that seemed to overcome his weakness. 

understand 
the sight aroused Ruth to a new determination. She ran 
now, pushing her way right and left. She hailed a her- 
dic and ordered the man to drive fast, and in a very few 

| minutes Sar’ Abby Parker was drawn hurriedly back from 


For some reason that she could never quit 


the steps of the car she was entering, and, in round-eyed 
| astonishment promised ‘‘ solemnly ” never to tell, as long 

as she lived, what her friend at the library had told her 
ida. 


” 


about Ezra 


exclaimed Mary Brown, as soon as Ruth 


** He’s gone 
opened the door. ‘*The doctor said he ought not to, 
but he acted as if his life depended upon it. And he 
didn’t leave even a good-by for you; but I suppose it’s 
all right.” 

* Yes, it’s all right,” said Ruth, and Mary Brown 
squinted throngh her glasses in silent perplexity. 

Mrs. Dunlevy declared that, although she had cared for 
| him as if he were her own son, she had never quite over- 
come her ancient distrust of a fourth-story hall-bedroom. 

Before Spring Mrs. Dunlevy received a letter from 
Ezra Tidd inclosing a sum of money, of which seven 
| dollars and a half was to be paid to Ruth. ‘‘ He owed it 

to his own self-respect to cancel the material part of his 
debt,” he wrote. 
heart as a precious memory.” 
a beautiful letter. 
In less than a year the attendant at the library showed 
uth some wedding-cards, 
‘My cousin, Sar’ Abby Parker, had ’em sent to her. 


‘“The immaterial was enshrined in his 
Mrs. Dunlevy said it was 


i 
| 


She’s down here learning stenography, and she’s going 


to have a splendid place as soon as she’s learned,” 
Ruth read on the gilt-edged, satin ribboned cards : 
“MR. AND MRS. EZRA TIDD—MISS CAROLINE JENKINS.” 
‘‘He’s in his uncle's store yet, but they say Deacon Jen- 

kins is going to set him up in a store of his own if he'll 
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give up fooling with inventions. 
Jenkins could see in him. She isn’t much, but she’s 
pretty, and her father has got money. Sar’ Abby says 
Ezra Tidd is fleshier and better-looking than he was, 
but nobody in Hemlock Falls ever thought he’d amount 
to anything. Girls are foolish, though.” 


THE PIPE MANUFACTURE 
GERMANY. 

Rvuwta, a mountain village of Thuringia, is the centre 
of the pipe manufacture of Germany. It was famous in 
the Middle Ages for its arms and armor, and at a subse- 
quent period for its knives. When the use of tobacco 
became common in Europe, it turned its attention to the 
fabrication of iron smoking pipes. Gradually, however, 
beginning in the seventeenth century, meerschaum and 
wood were adopted as more suitable materials to work 
upon. The first meerschaum pipe was carved in the 


OF 


early part of the Thirty Years’ War, and Wallenstein is | 


said to have bought it. The best clay is to be procured 
only at Eski-Scher, in Asia Minor, where there are large 
deposits, and whence it is sent direct to the manufacto- 
ries at Ruhla. Of these there are at present forty, em- 
ploying almost the whole population of the district. The 
number turned out of pipes and other articles dear 
to smokers is enormous, the yearly average being 540,000 
real meerschaums, varying in price from six cents to $60 
apiece ; 500,000 imitation meerschaums at from 25 cents 
to $5 the dozen; 9,600,000 porcelain pipe bowls, cither 
plain white or gayly painted, rising in price from cight 
cents to $2.50 the dozen ; 5,000,000 wooden pipes of in- 
finite variety in size, form, ornamentation, and price, the 
common kinds, being extremely cheap, and those artist- 
ically carved fetching a somewhat high price ; 3,000,000 
bowls of clay or lava, plain, at about six cents, of better 
kinds at seventy-cents, the dozen ; 15,000,000 pipes com- 
posed of separate. parts (bowl, stick, cover, etc.), from 
ten cents to $125 the dozen. There are five qualities of 
meerschanm used in the making of pipes; the best is 
known by its facile absorption of the nicotine juice of 
tobaeco, which gradually develops a rich brown blush 
upon the and when this process is well ad- 
vanced the pipe becomes almost invulnerable without 
being hard. 
for $250, although it was not very highly carved. 


surface ; 


A specimen of this kind was sold in Vienna 


THE PRECOCITY OF GREAT MUSICTANS. 

Ir isa remarkable fact that the great composers, while 
children, have almost invariably given astonishing proof 
Mozart conceived a passion for music 
His father was a musician of 


of their genius. 
almost in his babyhood. 
some repute, and, of course, soon discovered the extra- 
ordinary powers of his offspring. At three years of age 
the child devoted himself to music, and at four could 
it took him, we are told, but five 
minutes to learn a minuet. At five years old, the infant 
played pieces of his own composition. He despised 
games of any kind, except those in which music in some 
In his seventh year he played be- 


play the harpsichord. 


way was introduced. 
fore the Elector of Saxony. The young genius requested 
the Elector to send for Wagenseil, the composer. When 
he arrived, Mozart said to him, ‘‘I am going to play 
some of your pieces, and I wish you to turn over the 
leaves.” 

It is related that Mozart had a great antipathy to any 
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[t's queer what Caddy | 
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unmusical sound, and the sound of the trumpet par- 
ticularly annoyed him. His father, in a jocular mood, 
once sounded, the trumpet in his son’s hearing, but 
was obliged to desist by the child falling into a swoon. 
In 1763— when seven years of age—he composed his 
first two works, and his fame extended throughout 
Europe. A story is told, which illustrates his marvel- 
ous memory for musical sounds. At twelve years of age, 
Mozart tome during Passion Week. He 
present at the performance of the ‘‘ Miserere,” a work 
On 
arriving at home, however, Mozart made from memory 
a copy of the score, which, having been corrected after 
a second hearing of the work, was found to be perfect. 

Haydn, who was born in 1732, was the son of a wheecl- 
wright, in the village of Rohrau, about forty miles fro: 
Vienna. The wheelwright was also the parish sexton, 
and was passionately fond of the organ. In the course of 
a journey to a distant town he learned to play the harp a 
little. At the close of the week’s labor, the wife would 
sing to her husband’s accompaniment, and Haydn him- 
self has stated how these homely concerts appealed to 
his musical instincts, as he, with two pieces of wood in 
his hands, pretended to play the violin. One Sunday the 
family were visited by a relation named Frank, who was 
a schoolmaster in Hamburg. 


was in was 


which every one was prohibited from copying. 


Frank noticed the wonder- 
ful precision with which the child of six, with his make- 
believe instrnment, kept time to the music. He offered 
to tuke him back to Hamburg—an offer which the pa- 
rents, who desired their son to enter the Chureh, gladly 
accepted. At Hamburg, Haydn rapidly succeeded in ob- 
taining a complete musical education, although he did 
not gain fame till he had arrived at manhood. 
Sebastian Bach had a twin brother whose voice, dis- 
position and. music were almost identical with his own, 
but who did not attain to eminence as a musician, and 
\ pe- 
thetic story is told of the ardor with which the boy would 
Sebas- 
tian was very anxious to play a number of pieces which 
his brother had refused to let him have. At leneth the 
but as he had to obtain 
them from a eupboard by stealth, and, having no ean 
dles, had to work by moonlight, the task too's hi:a 


an elder brother, who was organist at a chureh. 


seize on any musical composition he could find. 


child resolved to copy them ; 


When he was just finish 
piece, his brother discovered 


several months to accomplish. 
last 


destroved all his copies. 


ing the him and 
Beethoven first exeelled in performance rather thar 
but had 


sonatas, pianoforte. As 


before twenty he 
and for the 


early as his ninth year, Mendelssohn distiaguished him- 


composition, compose | 


marches, songs 
self as a pianist and composer, and at the age of seven- 
Of Liszt. it 
well known that even in very early childhood he di 
played the most extraordinary powers, playing accept- 
ably in public in his ninth year, and at eleven years of 
age giving coneerts with the most brilliant success. 


teen gave concerts in France and Italy. 


ATLANTIS, THE LOST LAND. 

ATLANTIS was a celebrated island, supposed to have 
existed at a very early period in the Atlantic Ocean, an: 
to have eventually sunk beneath the waves. Plato was tlie 
first to give an account of it, and he recalls what informa- 
tion he received from the priests of Egypt substantially 
as follows: 

In the Atlantie Ocean, over against the Pillars of Her- 
cules, lay an island larger than Asia and Africa tekken 
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SHRINES. 


TEE KAILASA OR CAVE TEMPLES OF ELLORA, WESTERN INDIA. 


together, and in its vicinity were other islands, from | 


which there was a passage to a large continent lying be- 
yond. The Mediterranean, compared with the ocean in 
which these lands were situated, resembled a mere har- 
bor with a narrow entrance. 

Nine thousand years before the time of Plato this 
Island of Atlantis was thickly settled and powerful. 
Its sway extended over Africa as far as Egypt, and over 
Europe as far as the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

The further progress of its conquests, however, was 
checked by the Athenians, who, partly with other Greeks, 
partly by themselves, succee led in defeating those pow- 
erful invaders, the natives of Atlantis. ' 


day and a night, and was accompanied by inundations 
of the sea, caused the island to sink, and for a long period 
subsequent to this the sea in that quarter was impassable, 
owing to the slime and shoals. 

Such was the story of Plato. 


There have been many theories advanced and many 


books and articles written about this subject. One 
opinion, held by Carli and others, finds America in the 
Atlantis of Plato, and many arguments are adduced in 
support of the idea. For instance, it is easy to connect 
the legend of the lost Atlantis with the remains of a very 
which found Spanish 
America, where there are ruins of cities, the style of 


remote civilization are now in 
whose architecture carries us back to Pelasgic times, 
and the religious symbols and ornaments connected with 


which remind us strongly, says one writer, of the Phal- 


lie mysteries of antiquity ; and even the lotus-flower, the | 
narrow fissures, penetrating deeply into the earth ; the 
These curious remains of former days are long anterior | 


sacred emblem of India, may be seen in the sculptures. 


| as given by ancient writers. 
After this a violent earthquake, which continued for a | 


| cities and populous towns. 


conformation of the American Continent along the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico, where everything indicates a sink- 
ing, at a remote period, of a large tract of land, the place 
of which is now occupied by the waters of the Gulf ; the 
mountain-tops of this sunken land still appear as the 
islands of the West Indian group. 

Others hold the theory that Atlantis was situated in 
the ocean, and point to the Canaries, the Madeira Isles, 
and Azores ‘as having formed portions of it ; and some 
claim that it even extended as far as Newfoundland. 

We have not space to give the different theories about 
Atlantis, but we may add a brief description of the island 
It was very fine and pro- 
ductive, according to their notion, and wine, grain, and 
fruit abundant. There vast and valuable 
forests, extensive pasture-grounds, rich mines, hot and 
mineral springs ; commerce flourished. 


were were 
There were ten 
kingdoms, each governed by a king descended from 
Neptune, all living in peace. There were many splendid 
The harbors sheltered ves- 
sels that brought the products of every country, and 
Neptune was the progenitor, as well as the principal 
divinity and legislator, of the people of the lost land. 


CAVE HOMES AND SHRINES. 

By Marc F, VALLerre 

CavERNs occur chiefly in limestone districts, but occa- 
sionally are found in sandstone and in volcanic rocks. 
They may be divided into three classes; the first ave 


second, tunneled caves, open at both ends ; and the third, 


to Mexican times, and attention is called to the curious | and the most common, consist of a series of cavities or 
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chambers connected with each other by passages vary- | 
ing in extent. Eldom Hole, in the Peak of Derbyshire, | 
England, is an example of the narrow fissures, being a | 
limestone chasm 60 feet long and 20 feet wide. It has 

been explored to a depth of 200 to 300 feet, but the | 
bottom of the fissure has never been sounded. The 

abyss at Frederickshall, in Norway, is one of the most | 
remarkable. <A stone thrown into this fissure did not 
make its fall heard until an interval of one or two 

minutes, which gives a depth of 59,049 feet for two 

minutes, and 39,886 feet for a minute and a half. 

A striking example of tunneled caves is afforded by the | 
Mountain of Torghatten, in Norway. It is pierced by an 
opening 2,000 feet long, and twice in the year the sun 
darts its rays through this shaft from one extremity to 
the other. Another very curious natural tunnel is in the 
harbor of Port Lloyd (Bonin Islands), which passes 
through basaltic rock from the Southern Head to the 
beach on the other side. The entrance is 15 feet wide 
and 30 feet high, but the roof within soon rises to a 
height of 40 or 50 feet, and presents the appearance of | 
an artificial arch. There are several other arches of this 
nature ; one, 150 feet long, passes through a headland 
bounding the harbor, and is constantly traversed by the | 
canoes of the natives. Caverns of this last class are 
most interesting because of their great extent, the 
grandeur and variety of their subterranean beauty, and 
the weird and fanciful forms assumed by their mineral 
concretions. 

Caves are frequently formed by volcanic action, and | 
Fingal’s Cave, in the Island of Staffa, is the best | 
known, perhaps, of caverns so formed. Another beauti- | 
In | 


ful example of this class is to be found in Iceland. 
the torrent of lava that flowed from Bald Yékul, a vast 
cavern occurs, 40 feet high, 50 feet broad, and nearly a | 


mile long. Masses of beautiful black lava, shaped like 
icicles, hang from the roof ; the sides are variegated with 
vitrified horizontal bands, and the floor is covered with | 
solid ice, clear as crystal. 

Caves in limestone districts are distinguished by 
mineral incrustations, known as stalactites and stalag- 
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| Adelsburg, some six 
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mites, which are formed by water, 
lime, that trickles through the roof. Part of this water 
evaporates upon the roof, leaving the lime, which, 
in the process of time, forms a pendent mass like an 
icicle—this is the stalactite ; while that portion of water 
which falls upon the floor also evaporates, and the lime 
that is deposited arises from the floor in pyramidal 
shapes, and thus forms the stalagmites. When, as not 
unfrequently happens, the ascending stalagmite meets 
the descending stalactite, they blend together and form 
columns, arches and grottoes, and sheets and curtains of 
translucent stone. Beautiful examples of this kind may 
be seen in Luray Cave in Virginia, and in the Cave of 
miles from Trieste, in Austria, 
which is remarkable for its length and height. The 
entrance to the Adelsburg Cave is through a fissure 


impregnated with 


| which seems to have been the result of an earthquake. 


This cave consists of several halls and grottoes, adorned 
by almost innumerable translucent pillars, white as 
snow. The bottom is covered with similar concretions, 
while from the roof hang numerous stalactites, which, 
under the blaze of torches, dazzle the eye with their 
radiance. The sides of many of the grottoes are draped 
with the same brilliant incrustations, so thin and trans- 


_ parent that they fall like delicate crystal curtains to the 


floor. Abysses, 500 and 600 feet deep, abound in this 
cavern, and amid its recesses a river winds its course, 
spanned by two bridges a mile apart, formed by stalag- 
A gentleman who visited this magnificent subter- 
ranean wonder says that ‘‘at every step the scene shifts 
like a panorama. Now the cave is so low that the explorer 
is obliged to stoop, and again so high that the roof is lost 
in the gloom. At one time we saw the guides lighting up 
some distant gallery, far above our heads, which had all 
the appearance of a veranda adorned with Gothic tracery. 
At another time we came into what seemed the long- 
drawn aisles of a cathedral.” 

One of the many rooms is called the Ballroom, where 
the inhabitants of Adelsburg and vicinity were wont to 
assemble every Whit-Monday, when the grotto was bril- 
liantly illuminated for the dance. Within the darkness 
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of this cavern lives the protens, a singular animal, white 
and transparent, with a siape between that of the lizard 
‘Ihe Mammoth Cave in Kentucky and the 


Luray Cave in Virginia are 


and the eel. 
grand and magnificent éx- 
amples of limestone caverns. 

excited 
and have been associated with legend and superstition, 


Caves have awe and admiration in all ages, 
as well as with the struggles of the early Christians for 


existence. They were the abode of the sibyl and the 
nymph of Roman mythology, and the temples of the 
gods of Beneath their vaulted the 
oracles of Delphos, Corinth and Mount Cithzeron were 


delivered, and in 


the Greeks. roofs 
Persia they were connected with the 
Who has not heard of the 
Fairy, the Dragon’s or the Devil’s Caves in France and 
Germany, and of the Dwarf Holes in the Hartz Mount 
ains ? Legendary lore tells us that the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus took their long sleep in a cave, and the Moorish 
ehild stili turns its wistful eyes to the hills of Granada 


ebseure worship of Mithras. 


‘ } 
g host, who 


looking for the great Boabdil and his sleeping 
will one day awake to restore the glory of the Moors in 
their beloved Alhambra, 

Caves have been used in all times and in all lands for 
Lot dwelt in a 
from Joshua, and David 
the of 


was such a 


habitation, refuge and sepulture. 
five Canaanite kings fled 
Saul, and found refuge in 
the C of Adullam 
the oppressed that the 
whilst the Aquitani sought protection from their Roman 
the Auvergne. As far 
find the Cave of Machpelah , 


cave 5; 
from 
eaves Palestine, 


and ave refuge for 


name has become proverbial, 


conqueror in caves of back as 


rn. c. 1860, we ‘made sure 
unto Abraham for a possession of a burying-place by the 
sons of Heth.”’ Here Abraham buried Sarah, his wife, and 
here, many ye ars afterward, Was Abrahai laid beside her 
The Palestine 


Egypt and the Catacombs of Rome are further evidences 


by his sons. rock-hewn tombs of 


and 


of caves enlarged and fitted as burial-places. Gongora 4 


Martinez, a Spanish antiquarian, describes various inter- 
ments in the Cave of Murcielagos, which penetrates the 
limestone of the southern 
Sierra Nevada d In 
one place was found a group of three skeletons, one of 
Nd, lad in a 
tunic made of esparto-grass, finely pl so as to form 
a pattern like that on of the 
found in Etrusean tombs. In another place, 


grand seenery of which the 
has been to a great extent carved. 
and was ¢ 
aited 


eolden ornaments 


which wore a plain coronet of gi 


some 
further in, 
twelve skeletons formed a semicircle around one cove red 
with a tunic of skin, and wearing a necklace of esparto 
grass, earrings of black stone, and ornaments of shell and 
wild-boar tusk. At Mentone, on the Gulf of Genoa, are 
some very celebrated bone-caves which have furnished 
an abundance of interesting organic and other prehistoric 
remains. These caves, which are about 88 feet above the 
the Roches Rouges, 
the mountain over which the Cornice Roa In 
March, 1872, a fossil was exhumed in 
one of them, at a depth of 21} feet below the surface. It 
lay cn its left side, in a natural posture, as if death had 
The skull is 
mented with a number of shells, and with twenty-two 
teeth of the stag, all of which are perforated and form 

sort of network about the head. The skeleton, which i 
nearly perfect, and indicates great strength, was placed 
in the Museum of Natural History in Paris. 
posed to belong to the paleolithic age. The cranium is 
so fractured, behind and in front, as to prevent perfect 
measurement. It is dolicho-cephalous (or long-skulled), 
arched at the all con- 
solidated. The facial angle is nearly 85°, and the height 


Mediterranean, are natural rifts in 
L passed. 


human skeleton 


overtaken the man during sleep. orna 


It is sup- 


summit, and the sutures are 
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of the man is estimated to have been 6 feet. Bone-caves 
of note are to be found near Kirkdale and Bristol, Eng- 
land ; in the Valley of the Dordogne, France, especially 
those of Moustiers and Cro-Magnon, described by Christy 
and Lartet, and in Gailenreuth, in Bavaria. There are 
others in Belgium, in Sicily, at Gibraltar, in Mexico, in 
several parts of the United States, and in Brazil. The 
bones most abundantly found are those of the great 
earnivora of the quaternary period, the bear, hyena, 
lion, ete., with those of the great pachyderms, as the 
mammoth and the rhinoceros, and of many herbivora and 
rodents. Remains of man and of his works have been 
found mingled with the bones of post-tertiary extinct 
mammals in the caves of Europe, and especially in the 
South of Franee, by Messrs. Christy and Lartet, seeming 
to place it almost beyond doubt that man began his exist- 
ence at this remote epoch. The implements found in- 
variably belong to the early stone period, and the bones 
of an animal found in no case belong to the species after- 
by man. The of the 
and animal remains found in caverns in differ- 


ward subjugated examination 
human 
ent parts of the world has opened up quite an interest- 
ing field of study. 

Caves are even now used habitations. There are 


as 
caves fashioned into homes, where gypsies in Spain have 
dwelt from time immemorial, and in Southern Italy acci- 
dental excavations have been in like manner adapted for 
use. Possibly excavations there might show that pre- 
historic men once held these homes in the hollows of the 
rocks. 
{mone 


may be 


the most remarkable cave temples in the world 
mentioned those at Elephanta and Ellora. The 
eave at Elephanta, a small island of India, in the harbor 
of Bombay, derives its name, we are told, from a huge 
stone elephant which formerly stood on the shore. The 
temple, long since abandoned by its priests, is now only 
frequented by sterile women praying for fecundity. Th 
interior breadth of the temple is 123 feet, and its length 
} sents & va 
The 
t 


heures, 


pre t range of columns cut from the solid rock. 
sides of this cavern are filled with mythological 
among which may be the Hindoo 
The seenes in the 
arvati seem to have given free scope 
to the corrupt imagination of the native sculptors, who 


mentioned 
trinity, Bralma, Vishnu and Siva. 


and P 


lives of Siva 
reproduced them with all their revolting indecency ; and 
we are far from joining in the almost universal condemna- 
tion heaped upon the Portuguese of the sixteenth anil 
seventeenth centuries by fanatical archieologists for hav- 
ing destroyed them. This temple is generally consid- 
ered to be the most ancient rock temple on the Indian 
peninsula. 

More beautiful and far more striking than the temple 
at Elephanta are the subterranean temples of Ellora, 
near the city of that name. They form galleries of not 
less than six miles in extent, which in certain places are 
The 
or ‘*‘Kelaca” has been earved out of solid 
rock, and completely detached from the mountain, and 
forms but a single block. 


built in stories communicating with one another. 


* Kailasa ” 


It has all the appearance of 
It covers an area of 
about 400 feet in length by 190 feet in breadth. Within 
the granite gateway there is a magnificent court about 
230 feet 100 feet wide, with 140 feet 
high. Beyond is the Chapel of Nandi, the companion of 
Siva, and still further in is the principal temple. This 
is supported by enormous square pilasters, arranged in 
four rows. 


having been built stone upon stone. 


long by walls 
ba] . 


Those at the corners and at the cireumfer- 
ence, twenty in number, are supported by elephants 


, 
which appear to raise the enormous mass on their huge 





backs. 
‘flanked by porches, terraces, basins and chapels, and 
the court which surrounds it on every side is decorated 
with obelisks and gigantic elephants.” The walls 
decorated with innumerable statues and _ bass-reliefs. 
These temples, as has been seen, were all devoted to the 
worship of Buddhist deities. 

Paneas or Banias, ancient!y known as Cresarea Philippi, 
is a village of Palestine, about forty-five miles west-south- 
west of Damascus, and near the head-waters of the Jor- 
dan. Here is a vast cavern, the ‘* Panium” of Josephus, 
in which may be found the traces of a temple built by 
Herod in honor of the Emperor Augustus. This grotto, 
nestled beneath the great Hermon, was, with the sur- 
rounding forest, dedicated to the god Pan. Greek in- 
scriptions carved in the rocks near the entrance, and 
some of them still legible, bear evidence of this worship. 
Herod was careful that the work should be complete in 
every particular, and the material used was marble or 
At the entrance of the grotto there 
was formerly a reservoir of great depth ; it is now choked 
up with rubbish, and serves as a refuge to cattle during 
the Winter. 
niches, some of which are in a fair state of preservation, 


are 


some white stone. 


On the east side of the grotto may be seen 
and which were once filled with statues of Pan. Close 
by the grotto the waters of the Jordan may be seen fore- 
Above the en- 
trance of the grotto is a little Christian chapel dedicated 
to St. George, and close beside it a Turkish mosque. 
Olyphant, a recent explorer, found many caves hitherto 
unexplored in and near Mount Carmel, on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 

Buddhist cave temples are to be found nestled away 
under mountain and_ hill Buddhism has 
existed. We find the ruins of their cave convents at 
Hadah and in the vicinity of Jelalabad. Some of them 
bear traces of their former splendor. Statue, altar and 
niches tell the genius of the seulptors of long ago ; 
half-obliterated inscriptions give us an insight into the 
deities whose praises resounded through these caverns, 
and of the manner in which that worship was offered. 
Their history is the history of the religions of far-off 
India, and, though fraught with the deepest interest, 
would carry us far beyond the limits of a magazine 
article. 

Besides the veneration which many a mountain cavern 


ing their way through a mass of ruins. 


wherever 


has awakened in the minds of tle masses of the people 
bécause of the religious rites performed within their pre- 
cinets, many others have created no little awe and curi- 
osity, and have given the writer of legends a fruitful field 
for his imagination. -Who has not heard of the optical 
phenomena of the Alps, the Hartz and the Cevennes 
Mountains ? How many simple folk have told, with 
solemn faces, about the ‘Spectre of Brocken,” which 
plays such an important part in 
Who has not often been amused in reading about the 
dwarf holes and the glittering fairy homes which the 
popular legends of Germany tell us about in the depths 
of the Hartz Mountains ? 

In the Cevennes we find the Grotto of the Fairies, said 
at one time to have been the refuge of Camisards. Let us 
enter without fear. Passing through a funnel-shaped 
apartment, we descend a rope ladder, about 50 feet long, 
and come to a hall, in which we behold a line of pillars, 
30 feet high, shaped like palm-trees and forming magni- 
ficent ¢ Pushing further on through narrow 
passageways, we come to another hall, much larger than 
the first. Here we are delighted by the sight of an 


of 


Goethe’s ‘* Faust 


alleries. 
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This temple is 500 feet in circumference, and is | 
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its ends barely touch the ground. Around us are pe- 


| trified cascades and tall obelisks, upon which the reflee- 


| action of water, 
| be found near Ingleborough, Yorkshire, England. 


| reservoir, forming a sort of lake. 


tion of our torches creates lights and shadows which the 
imagination soon molds into sprites and fairies. If we 
continue our journey we shall pass from chamber to 
chamber, one more beantiful than the other, with spark- 
ling cascades and curious stalactites. 

We have spoken of caverns formed by the continued 
A beautiful example of this kind is to 
This 
famous cavern has already been explored for some 800 
yards, but how much further it extends, or what it eon- 
tains, has yet to be learned. Its existence was lone 
known, but it had received little attention until one day 
an inquiring gardener broke through the barrier of stalag- 
mites and penetrated the various rooms and passages he- 
yond. Two years of careful exploration revealed a large 
irregular grotto, with here and there the sounds of fall- 
ing waters breaking upon the ear from subterranean 
recesses further inward. The water plunges into a deep 
The intrepid owner, 
a candle in his cap and a rope around his waist, ven- 
tured to swim across this dark lake in the hope of dis- 
covering an outlet, but all in vain. He was rewarded, 
however, in his researches through this grotto with the 
discovery of a magnificent curtain of stalactites covered 
with club-like bodies, each consisting of a drop of water 
inclosing a minute fungus, 

At Dudley, in Worcestershire, England there are lime- 
stone quarries which are very remarkable. 
usually excavated the solid 
caverns, the roofs of which are supported by limestone 
pillars. 
traversed by a canal, by which the stone is carried away. 
Here, too, may be seen the trunks of trees in a state 
of petrifaction. 

Defiles or passes in mountain ranges may be regarded 


The stone is 


from rock, leaving vast 


One of these caverns is two miles lone, and is 


| as akin to the subterranean world, some being deep and 


| sian rule. 


open all the way up, while others are partly open and 
partly tunnels, like Posilipo Grotto. Many of these 
passes have a historic celebrity. The Dariel Pass, or Can- 
as it was anciently called, at the sonthern 
frontier of Russia and the Caucasus, tells many a tale of 
heroic struggles for Caucasian independence from Rus- 


easus Gate, 


This pass is the only carriage communication 
tussia and her Tramscaucasian 
opening, as it does, the way from Mozdok to Tiflis and 
the Valley of Terek. Russia has guarded against further 
trouble by the erection of strong fortifications at cither 


between possessions, 


| end of the pass. 


Caverns were burial-places as well as places of 
In some eases both requirements are combined. 


An illustration of this may be found in the beantiful 


wor- 
ship. 


| Grotto of St. Rosalia, at Monte Pellegrino, some distance 


| from Palermo. 


| able retreat in 


St. Rosalia, 2 Norman princess, as pious 
as she was beautiful, retired from the 
life of contemplation. She found a suit- 
the recesses of what was once known as 
Mount Erecta, memorable in history as the stronghold 
Hamilear held out for 
legions of Rome. Here her life of prayer and meditation 
was spent unobtrusively, and in 1159 she passed to her 
reward. Tradition kept the memory of her works of 


and charitable 
world to lead a 


where five years against the 


| charity in the minds of the good people of Palermo, and 
| 500 years after her death, when the city and surround- 


| 


ing country were desolated by a plague, the people, as 
is the custom in many parts of Central and Southern 
Surope, made pious pilgrimages to celebrated sanctuaries 


cnormous curtain of stalactites, gracefully draped, so that | to implore the merey of Heaven. A devout citizen 
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remembered the story of holy Rosalia, and organized a 
pilgrimage to her long- neglected cavern tomb. Her 
bones were found, carefully gathered up, and carried 
around the city three times in solemn procession with 


prayer and chant The wail of the distres.2d was heard, 


° | 
the plague ceased, and St. Rosalia became to Palermo | 


what St. Januarius is to Naples. As an act of thanks- 
giving, her long-neglected grotto was transformed into 
a chapel. Here was erected a beautiful statue of the 


1 by St. Rosalia, and here Robert, guided by 


AND SHRINES. 


Bertram, 
comes in search of 
“Le rameau toujours vert, talisman redouté, 
Qui donne la richesse et l’immortalité.” 


The charmed talisman, th’ unfading branch 
Of brightest green, which gives to its possessor 
The boon of wealth and immortality.) 


The Grotto of St. Rosalia is reached by a magnificent 


young virgin kneeling at the foot of a cross with clasped | road, the Scala, built at state expense, and which rises 


CAVES OF JEDBURGH, SCOTLAND. 


hands as if pleading for the people of Palermo. So un- 
expectedly and mysteriously does this figure break upon 
the visitor, that even at a few paces it would be easily 
mistaken for some pious Sicilian maiden lost in contem- 
plation. A number of little lamps, suspended at inter- 
vals, shed a faint light, which enhances the illusion, 
while their shifting, wavering rays seem to communicate 
their movements to the sacred effigy. The head and 
hands have been sculptured in fine Parian marble ; the 


robes are of gilded bronze, and sparkle with the costly | 


gems with which they are incrusted. Meyerbeer, in 
his opera of ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” has transformed this 
chapel into a monastery supposed to have been founded 


like a staircase (from which fact it takes its name), from 
terrace to terrace, to the very entrance of the grotto, far 
up the mountain. Around the entrance was erected the 
monastery for the monks in charge of the place. 

The caves of Jedburgh, with those of Crickup Linn, in 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland, are often visited by the curious, 
from their picturesque and romantic position, and the 
story which Walter Scott has made undying of the suf- 
ferings of the Covenanters. 

Thus these primitive refuges of man and beast, which 
kind Mother Nature provided, are store-houses for the 
ethnologist and antiquarian ; monuments to outlast the 


{ works of human hands which crumble and perish. 
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THIF 


rr BROWNING 


Herefordshire, 
was educated with great care and 
an ability for the 
She 


ELIZABETH BARE’ 


'ZABETH Barrerr was born in Eng- 


id, in 1805. She 
oughness, and early manifested 
most difficult became 


coupr@kension of studies. 


very proficient in languages, both ancient and modern, 
: 


end early began to contribute to periodical literature. 


Her first volu:ne of poems was published in 1826, but she 


recognized these early productions as so imperfect when 


genius had fully ripened that none of them 

luded in her later works 

In 1833 she published a translation of ‘* Prometheus 
Bound,” a Greek poem, and in 1838 appeared ‘Sera 
piim and Other Poems,” which was an attempt, quite 
striking, but not wholly suecessful, to put an English 
poem in the form of a Greek tragedy. About this time 
Miss Barrett was affected with bleeding at the lungs, and 


health. While 


traveling was 


went to Switzerland for her there, a 


brother 
drowned, and the shock of this bereavement quite 


suddenly 


broke 


with whom she was 
down the young poetess. 
For 


closest séclusion. 


the 


She did not leave her room, and saw 


several years she was an invalid, living in 
no one but members of her family and a very few of her 


friends. While secluded, 
series of articles on the Greek Christian 


wrote a 
which 


intimate thus she 
poets, 
were published in the London Atheneum. 

In 1844 the first collected edition of her poems was 
issued, 


them Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” one of the most 


This contained a number of new poems, among 
beautiful productions. It contained a graceful compli- 
ment to Mr. Browning, whose works she much admired, 
The poet called 


to express in person his acknowledgments, and the ac- 


though she had never met their writer. 


quaintance thus formed ripened into intimacy and finally 
ito love. Her health improved greatly, and she became 
Rebert Browning in the Autumn of 1846 


marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Browning resided 


» wife of 
\fter their 
iefly in Italy 
In 1857 appeared “Casa Guidi Windows,” a long poem 
iose theme was the struggle made by the Tuscans for 
in 1849. In 1856, her 
eigh,” a narrative in verse, appeared 
‘+ Poems before the Congress,” 
June 29th, 1861, she died at Florence, Italy. 
il of 


nily with feeling and pathos, but also with the, most 


reedom longest poem, ‘* Aurora 
Her last volume, 
was published in 1860 

It may he 
Mrs. Browning’s poetry that it was marked not 
nerous and noble sentiments. Perhaps she wrote too 
readily, many of her poems could be improved by being 
made shorter. 
happier influence upon her time. She holds, unquestion- 


ably, the highest place among female poets. 


EEL PENS 
Tue earliest pen was a sharp iron, steel or bronze in- 


strument, used for cutting out letters or hieroglyphics on 


It is this kind which 


to by Job when he speaks of an ‘* 


Is rete rred 
For writ 


stones or metal plates. 
iron pen,” 
ing on parchment the reed or quill pens were used for a 
The first recorded 
pens for writing on paper and parchment is in the year 
1685, but their use must have been very limited, and the 


creat many centuries. use of iron 


pens themselves poor. They were not, however, im- 
proved upon until the beginning of the present century, 


when there was a demand for something more durable | 


than quill pens. In 18J)3 steel was tried in Wise’s barrel 


INSTINCT 


But no writer ever exerted a better and | 


OF BEES. 


pen, which, however, was found to be too expensive and 
Joseph Gillott was the first to perfect 
bring about the present form of steel pens, in 1820; and 
he began the manufacture of them at Birmingham. The 
first gross of steel pens ever sold at wholesale prices 

» sold in 1820, at Birmingham. In 1830 

rice was 8s.; in 1832, 6s.; in 1860, 


clumsy. and 


for £7 7s., 
6d., while an 
article as good as those manufactured in 1820 was sold at 


7 


2d. Several other men soon engaged in the manufacture 
of pens at Birmingham, and all have made large fortunes 
ont of it. The annual production of that city has ranged 
from 8,000,000 to 15,000,000 gross of pens. Almost the 


tire world are now supplied by Birmingham. 


THE INSTINCT? OF BEES. 

A CORRESPONDENT Of the Spectator recalls the very sin- 
gular case recorded by Huber of the conduct of bees 
whose hives had been plundered by the moth Acherontia 
(the well-known death’s-head moth). ‘* This 


fropos 


moth,” the correspondent writes, “is singular among 


Lepidoptera in its capacity of uttering a peculiar piping 
sound, closely resembling a sound emitted by the queen 
bee which has a most extra- 
Huber thus 


describes it: ‘The effects are very remarkable. 


in certain circumstances, 
ordinary effect on the inmates of the hives. 
As soon 
as the sound was heard, bees that had been employed in 
plucking, biting and chasing the queen about hung 
down their heads and remained altogether motionless ; 
had this attitude and 
sound, they operated upon them in the same manner.’ 

**One Summer the beekeepers in the district of Switz- 
erland where Huber resided were much puzzled to ac- 
The 
season had been good, the bees were healthy and active, 
but the hives, when lifted, were very light. The results 
A watch 
was set upon the hives, when the cause was soon dis- 
In the twilight of the evening the moth I have 


and whenever she recourse to 


count for the apparent bad success of their bees. 


of all their industry were most disappointing. 


covered 
mentioned, which was unusually plentiful that year, was 
This they 
were able to do with impunity by their producing the 


detected in large numbers entering the hives. 


singular noise which I have described. 

* When this was discovered the proprietors of the 
hives placed before the entrance a grating of wire with 
apertures sufficient to admit the bees, but too small to 
the entrance of the moth. The consequence 
was, an immediate improvement in the yield of honey. 


allow of 


hives which 
were not so protected also shared in the improvement. 


‘But, what seemed very singular, those 


On examination, a most singular discovery was made. 
Behind the entrance of the unprotected hives—unpro- 
tected by the owner—it was found that the bees had con- 
structed a double wall of a mixture of wax and propolis, 
the one close behind the other, each of them perforated 
with apertures through which the bees found admission 
to the 
opposite to the apertures of the outer wall, so that the 
had to turn in 


hives, but those of the inner wall placed not 


bee the narrow space between the two 
an operation impossible to the moth, even had it 


been able to push itself through the hole of the outer 


walls, 
wall. In this way the bees had successfully defended 
themselves, as their neighbors had been defended by 
their proprietors. This would seem most completely to 
answer the question whether an animal has power to 
meet an emergency ofa simple kind. Surely, one would 
say, here is as ample proof of reason as is given by the 

or by the beaver in making good an injury to its 
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settlement. The bees proved that they knew the 
their unsuccessful labor. They reasoned—shall we 
?—-what would keep out the depredator ; 
knowledge and their reason were not strong enough to 
overeome’the singular instinet which 
still and under the 

l music, instead of stinging 


aerer 
to 


cause 
( 
OL 


Say 


caused them to lie 
the 
to death in a mo- 
other intruder.” 


influence of 
her 


motionless 


ment, as they would have done any 


THE 


AUTHOR OF 


GOLD 


THE 


TINE. 


By THE **STORY OF ST, STEPHEN.”’ 


THERE is a double law, though out of joint 
With other laws that men and nature sway, 
That when man’s heart attains its highest point 
Of worth, his frame is Sapped by strange decay. 
Or, when abnormal lustre of the mind 
Shines from the youthful and the immature, 
The tower of life by Death is undermined : 
The walls look solid, but their fall is sure. 
It is not when the life is in the bloom, 
And grace and vigor are the creature's dower ; 
But when the step is turned toward the tomb, 
The soul within puts forth her grandest power. 


The frame of too slight fibre oft is made 
For the keen mind that dwells and works beneath, 
Like some bright sabre, whose too trenchant blade 
Cuts through the texture of th’ incasing sheath. 


Th: 
Whose ways our sense of harmony confound : 


same strange law in Nature's realm we see, 


Wiile clustering grapes in ripe bloom crown the tree, 
The yellow leaves are hurrying to the ground, 
The faith and hope of God’s saint, as he dies, 
--eomes more sure and steadfast, bright and clear; 
ihe sinking sun that paints the skies 
rhe gold tint comes not till the leaf is sere, + 


RUBENS. 
By C, B. Topp. 


RUBENS a larg hai 


laud 


Army, 


was re, 


to 


+3 
still 


black, curly 
Colonel 
young 


belonging 
while 


the British 
emigrated to 


dog , of 


who, a man, 
America, 

It not on battlefields, however, that Rubens won 
his laurels. He came to the colonel in 1848, a puppy of 
one year’s growth. The next year—in March, 
master, his friend Dr Blucher and the 
dog Rubens, left New York for the newly discovered gold- 

lds of California, the party sailing in the bark Eugenia 
for Vera Cruz, Mexico, intending thence to proceed over- 
land to Aeapuleo.on the Pacific, and there take ship for 
San Fyancisco. 
which afterward became very popular with gold-seekers. 

The 


formed on horseback. 


was 


, his horse 


They were the pioneers over this route, 


overland journey from ocean to ocean was per- 
From Vera Cruz to Mexico the 
road was paved with broken stone, obsidian, I judged 
from the colonel’s description, the sharp edges of which 
wounded Rubens’s feet, and his master provided horse- 
hide shoes, in which he marched very comfortably. At 
every village the way was infested with bands of snarl- 
ing, snapping mongrel curs, the only species of dog 


then known in Mexico. 
curs fighting, would mareh up and command the peace 
by a pat of his paw and an ominous growl. or by a dis- 
play of white teeth that at once sent them to their kennels, 
howling in terror. 
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but their | 


plun- | 


| ments, 


In the City of Mexico, where the party spent several 
days The fair 
never before seen a dog of his birth 
and breeding, took him into special favor. 
his huge paws, his black, glossy and beautiful 

They feasted him on bonbons and other 
tied ribbons about his neck, 
long locks, invited him to their little if 
and so caressed him that he became quité the 
envy of the gilded youth of the capital. 

After several the travelers continued their 
journey to the taking for their highway the 
deep valley of the Guarvucea, one of the largest rivers of 
Mexico, whose waters flow to the Western Ocean. After 
journeying days along its banks, charmed by 
their tropical beauty and verdure, the party approached 


Rubens soon became a general favorite. 
sehoritas, who had 
They praised 
coat 
brown eyes. 
sweetmeats, toyed with his 
éles and entertain- 


weeks 


Pacific, 


several 


| the frowning walls of the pass by which it passes the 


| Sierra Madre Mountains and escapes to the sea. 


It was 


a dark, gloomy defile, very tortuous, with here and 


| there a grassy opening or grove of trees on the banks, 


between which the river rushed impetuously. 
| seldom 


| the colonel unwound his lariat from the saddle-bow 


/ Rubens, and motioned him to cress the 


| through the cafton. 


| stern 


| thought themselves fortunate in securing, for one 


A trail, 
wound through the cafion, crossing 
and recrossing the river repeatedly in its efforts to force 
a passage. Arrived at the first of these fording-places, 
, and 
describing several circles in the air, gave the end to 


traversed, 


stream, whiere- 
taking the end in his mouth, 
over, and winding the rope several 
times around the trunk of a tree on the opposite bank, 
held it there while the horsemen crossed, steadied by 
the rope. He performed the same feat one hundred 
and seventeen times while they were 


upon the brave fellow, 


plunged in, swam 


forcing their way 
At Acapulco the party waited forty 
days for a vessel bound to San Francisgo. At length the 
British steamer Unicorn, eight months from New York 
around Cape Horn, hove in sight, crowded from stem to 
with The friend 
hun- 
the upper part of a large coop on 


gold-seekers. colonel and his 


dred dollars each, 


| deck, which, when the steamer left port, had been filled 


red Newfound- | 


| lieved that dogs on shipboard brought bad luck ; 


1849—his | 


with 


Their 


Rubens vet 


fowls for the use of the ship’s company. 
horses had been sold in the city, but re- 
maimed to be provided for. The captain, appealed to, 
flat] v to take ‘* Sailors,” he ‘ be- 
be- 
nothing 
as the captain stood on the 


refused him. said, 


sides, there room.” The 
but that afternoon, 


plaza watching the crowd, 


Was no colonel said 


more, 
he felt a tap on his legs 
caused by a dog’s tail, and looking down stood 
Rubens with a letter in his mouth, and a hbeseech- 


, there 
most 
ing expression in his brown eyes. 
letter, which ran thus : 
I am 


The captain read the 


** DEAR CAPTAIN: Rubens, Colonel! Battersby’s dog. I 


| came all the way from New York across Mexico with my master. 


| L have taken care of him for three years, 


Rubens, seeing a group of these | 


I swam the torrent for 
him one hundred and seventeen times in one day. If you leave 
me behind I don’t know what will but am sure I 
shall never him ag Pleas = 


become of him, 


», captain, take 


see rain, me too, 


‘Well, well,” 


too fine a fellow 


said the captain, patting him 


to lose, 


,* you ares 
so 1 guess we will find room for 


vou, 

And when the Unicorn sailed, Rubens had a berth on 
deck near the coop occupied by his master. 

When the party landed at San Francisco they found a 
city of tents, inhabited by eager gold-seekers, drawn 
from every quarter of the world. In this city of cosmo- 
polites Rubens soon became a prominent character. At 
fret he was guardian aud custodian of a large marquee 
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which his master erected and let at night to lodgers. 
Later, when the colonel became a merchant, Rubens 
made himself useful in various ways. 
store at night. He held his master’s horse, brought 
water from a well, and did a variety of errands. 

His exploits on the water exceeded those on land. 
Bringing in rowboats that had got adrift was one of his 


diversions. One day, Colonel Battersby, walking with 


the dog on the bay - side, saw a ffiend’s boat that had 


ine 


a ¥ 


& x 


He guarded the | 


RUBENS. 


| mountains for a month’s shooting, at which time his 


favorite diversion was catching rattlesnakes by the tail, 
or through the middle, and snapping off their heads 
before they could strike. 

‘“‘T often wish I had kept a list of his victims for a 
day,” said the colonel ; ** it would have run up into the 
hundreds, I am sure, for they were very plentiful in the 
hills in those days. He would steal on them, seize them 
ere they had time to coil, and ‘snap’ them so violently 


RUBENS. —** THE BRAVE FELLOW, WINDING THE ROPE SEVERAL TIMES AROUND THE TRUNK OF A TREE ON THE OPPOSITE 
BANK, HELD IT THERE WHILE THE HORSEMEN CROSSED,”— SEE PAGE 47. 


broken loose and drifted nearly a mile out before being | 


discovered. 

‘*He can never bring it in, colonel,” said the owner, 
who stood looking after his lost property. 

In reply, Rubens’s master pointed out the boat; the 
dog swam out to it, clambered upon it until he could 
grasp the painter with his teeth, and then calmly towed 
it back to its berth, amid the huzzas of a crowd of excited 
spectators. 

Rubens also saved several persons from drowning. 


In | 


as to break the vertebrie, sometimes so hard as to behead 
them.” 

In 1852 Rubens accompanied his master back to ‘the 
States,” vid the Central American route, and became one 
of the attaché: of the colonel’s country-seat in New Jersey. 
He died suddenly in 1853, while watching a game of 
cricket on the Hoboken Cricket Grounds. His master 
held him in such high esteem that he had him mounted 
and placed in the entrance-hall of his mansion, where he 
remained until the outbreak of the war, when the colonel 


Summer he always accompanied his master into the | gave up his home to enter the Army. 
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THE LAKEWOOD MYSTERY.—“ IT TOOK A LONG TIME TO SAY TO ALICE DANFORTH ALL HE HAD TO SAY, AND THE HOUR WAS 
VERY LATE WHEN HE LEFT HER AT THE DOOR OF THE COTTAGE WHERE SHE WAS SPENDING THE SUMMER,” 


THE 


LAKEWOOD MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Tr was all right until he came,” said the dark man. 

‘Of course it was,” assented the light one, lazily. 

‘* And now it is all wrong,” insisted the first. 

‘*It couldn’t well be worse,” confirmed the second. 
“Tt isn’t her money, heiress though she is, rising to his 
feet the better to follow with his frowning glance the 
couple who were walking slowly up the beach a quarter 
of a mile away. ‘‘I have enough of that, and to spare. I 
am in love with her ; desperately in love with her.” 

His companion laughed softly to himself. 

Vol. XXIV., No. 1—4. 





‘‘So I see. The hero of a dozen Summer flirtations 
has had to surrender at last, and——” 

‘Don’t ! I tell you it is far too serious for such light 
talk. If I fail——” 

‘Tf you fail !” cried the other, rising to his feet and 
speaking with a new earnestness. ‘‘ /f you fail! Why, 
man, you are not going to give up like this, are you ? 
How long have you been this girl’s constant attendant in 
all her walks and drives ?” 

‘¢ our weeks, ” 
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THE 


LAKEWOOD 


MYSTERY. 


** And how long has this other fellow been here ?” 
“Two days.” 
“Two days! And you are in the depths of despair ?” 

** But she hasn't spoken to me since he came.” 

** Well, whose fault is that ? yours or hers ?” 

“* Partly mine, I suppose, but 

*“*Exactly. Now you must undo that part, and at once. 
Tf T had your good looks 

**Hang good looks.” 

The other whistled softly to himself, and a queer sort 
of smile crept up into his eyes. 

**And your money.” 

** What's the 


blessings of life, or 


use of money? It won't buy the real 
The blonde gentleman put up his hand impatiently. 
You 


Have you 


** Don’t go on,” he said, curtly ; ‘‘don’t preach, 
say it won't buy the real blessings of life. 
tried ?” 

“There is no way to try. The only blessing [ can 
is Alice Danforth’s love. What is money 
going to avail a man there? Nothing ; 
thing. That fellow yonder has all her thought 
attention. He will win her love. I hate him. 
were dead.” 

“Do you ?” asked his friend, lazily ; ‘‘ do you ?” Then, 
with a sudden fierce earnestness flashing up into his light 


think of now 
than no 
all her 


I wish he 


less 


cvyves, 


; and burning balefully there, he laid his slender 
hand on the other's arm, grasped him so tightly that the 


dark man shrank from the physical pain, and whispered, 


hotly, in his ear, ‘* What would you give ? 

The lover flung off the grasp of his companion, and 
faced him indignantly. 

“Give ?” he cried ; ‘give? Do you take me for dm 
intending murderer? You should know me better than 
that. I was not in earnest. 

The other laughed lightly. 

** Neither was I in earnest,” he 
thought it mieht 
drifting.” 


* Thank y 


I wish the man no harm.” 


said, qui tly 5 065 only 


help you to see the way you were 


ou,” with ashudder. ‘God forrive me!” 


II, 


AsnTon made it the eSper ial business of 


CHAPTER 

Mus. Lorri 
her life to superintend the actions of her brother Robert. 
Morning, he 
his friends, his habits, his busine 
Robert 


he answered 


noon and night s juestioned him regarding 
, and gave him much 
alvice, Ashton took it all in very good part ; 


her questions truthfully and good-humor 
If he didn't 


she never seemed to know it; if 


edly, and took her advice with thanks. act 


he 


sometimes devoutly thanked Heaven that she was only 


upon her advice, 
‘his unfortun 
had her 


she lived in happy ignorance of the fact. 


his sister, and that a certain cousin of his 
ate cousin,” Robert had been known to call him 
for his wife, 

Mrs. Lottie was in a peculiarly aggravating mood that 
evening. She had her brother cornered (‘* At bay,” he 
whispered, dolefully, to himself, 
room, and assumed the rd/e 


in his private sitting 
of the pedagogue in her most 
didactic manner. 

““My dear,” she began, ‘“‘where did you become ac- 
quainted with Arnold McArnold ?” 

“Where? Here, 


with him ?”’ 


Where did you become acquainted 


“T wish to inform you that I have not the honor of | 


Mr. McArnold's acquaintance,” replied the lady, loftily. 

“Lucky fellow,” muttered the young man, under his | 
breath. Then he said, aloud : “I will take the greatest | 
of pleasure in bringing him up to-morrow, and——” 


‘Thank you,” said his sister, severely ; *‘I don’t wish 
to know Mr.-MecArnold.” 

“oT” 

** Most decidedly No.” 

** Lucky fellow,” said the young gentleman, to himself, 
again 

**When did you become his friend ?” she asked. 

‘*T don’t know. ‘Three or four years ago, IT think.” 
“And what do you know of him ?” 
Why, everything, I think. That he 
is a good judge of horses and cigars and wines ; that he 
is a good rider ; a good shot ; a thoroughly good fellow.” 

“aq Where he came 


** Know of him ? 


o you know where his home is ? 
from ?” 

‘* N-no.” 

*“Some of us think he is a Southerner.” 
He looks like a Southerner, doesn’t he ?” 


he asked, with a strain of sarcasm in his voice, which 


** Do you ? 


his sister saw fit to ignore in her reply. 

“While others believe he comes from Canada,”’ 

** Exactly. And none of you know ?” 

‘And none of us know,” she responded, sweetly ; 
‘none of us know any more than you seem to; none 
of us know any more than his most intimate friend.” 
tobert Ash 


So his sister con 


There was a pause in the conversation. 
ton seemingly had nothing to say. 
tinued : 

**Do you know anything of his family ? anything of 
his ancestry ?” 

‘Nothing ; 


land where birth and lineage don’t count : 


but this is republican America; this is a 
this———” 
‘This is a land where one needs to be respectable and 
honest, isn’t it ?’ 
“Yes ; but 
“And people call you and Mr. McArnold ‘the insep- 
‘the and * Damon 
wv did until Alice Danforth came.” 


and Siamese Twins’ and 
Pythias’ ( 


ad? Ye ale 


There was a 


arables ’ 


ereat deal in the single word, and in the 
tone and look which accompanied it. 
‘Yes, 
man —ahsc 
*‘T don't 


*©And his income ? 


And you know absolutely nothing about the 
lutely nothing. What is his business ?” 
think he has none.” 

His fortune ?” 

Bobert Ashton winced at the question, and seemed in- 
clined to evade it. 

“What do you care about that? What one of your 
feminine friends has begged you to pump me for infor 


know; I 


mation in this manner? Or are you prudently looking 


forward to the time when Cousin—— 
** Answer my question ; what do you know of his 
fortune ?” 


** Nothing. 


‘Perhaps he—sometimes borrows money of you ?” 


I think he hasn’t any.” 


**Suppose he does ?” 

‘Does he ever pay it?” 

‘*Ye-es! No! I think not lately.” 

“T thought so. We women are gifted with finer sensi- 
bilities than you men have, We call him the ‘ Mystery 
of Lakewood.’ We vote him an adventurer. He has 
tried his arts on a half-dozen of my best friends, and 
never on one who was not wealthy. It may interest you 
to know that it isn’t so very long since he was Alice Dan- 
forth’s shadow—going everywhere with her.” 

Robert said something else than ‘lucky fellow ” under 


| his breath, and said it savagely. But he brought him- 


self sufficiently under control to ask, quietly : 
‘* How long ago ?” : 
** Well, as lately as last Winter.” 





THE 





‘*Are you sure ?” 

“T am sure.” 

‘*T—TI wonder—-whether—— 

“Well, what ?” 

“Nothing. Only, I thank you for what you have told 
me to-night.” 

“Tam glad. You always thank me, you know.’ 

‘‘ Yes,” he said, aloud ; and added to himself: ‘“ And 
to-night I meant it.” 

‘But I’m not done with you yet. You have nothing 
to call you out since your quarrel with Alice Danforth. 
You can stay here and let me talk with you as well as 
not.” 

“T’ve had no quarrel with Alice Danforth,” he said, 
sullenly.” 

‘Every one says you have. And almost every one says 
you've treated her shabbily, and that it is hurting her 
terribly. You haven't spoken to her for two days.” 

‘‘ Well, she hasn’t spoken to me for two days. And I 
guess she is getting all necessary consolation from that 
fellow who goes everywhere with her.” 

“That fellow !” his sister cried, and laughed heartily 
and merrily. ‘Is it possible you are jealous of Alice 
Danforth’s brother ?” 

‘* Her—brother ? Are—are—you 

“Of course I am,” she said. 

And Robert Ashton left her without a word. 


” 


’ 


—sure ?” 


Cuaprer III. 

IT pon’t know exactly what Robert Ashton said when 
he overtook Alice Danforth and her brother on the sands 
that night. Perhaps she doesn’t know. I feel quite sure 
Robert Ashton doesn’t. 

I don’t know just how they got rid of the brother ; 
perhaps he was a gentleman with large perceptive 
powers, and recognized the fact that he wasn’t wanted, 

It took a long time to say ‘to Alice Danforth all he had 
to say, and the hour was very late when Robert left her 
at the door of the cottage where she was spending the 
Summer. 

And then Robert hurried to his hotel, and quite as- 
tonished Mrs. Lottie by kissing her. 

**T took your advice, my dear sister,” he said. 

“You always do,” she replied. 

“But I acted upon it this time.’ 

“Oh!” she said, and seemed wondering whether he 
ever failed to do so; ‘‘and so you've decided to give up 
Arnold MecArnold’s acquaintance ? I am glad.” 

‘“‘N-no! I didn’t mean MecArnold, I—I took your 
advice about Alice Danforth.” 

**T wasn’t aware I gave you any about her,” 
Lottie, with shrewd quietness, 

“Well, I took the advice you were going to give me 
when I ran away from you so unceremoniously.”’ 

**T am glad,”’ said she. 

And Robert looked as though for once he fully agreed 
with her. 

* 


said Mrs, 


x * oy % % 


*‘He’s been gone a week,” said the light gentleman. 
“And no one has had a word from him in all that 
time,” said the dark one. 
**You ought to know if any one does,”’ said the blonde, 
significantly. 
** Possibly. 


But I haven't seen her since yesterday.” 
** And since yesterday is a short eternity, I suppose ?” 


sneered the light gentleman. ‘It’s precious little time 
you've had to give old friends since a week ago—precions 
little time until to-day. You’ve made hay while the 
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sunshine lasted, haven’t you? You've been very de- 
voted since the night that fellow disappeared, haven't 
you ?” 

**Don’t speak of him in that way. 

** Indeed ? 
all the time.” 

“Is that true, McArnold ? 
suffer ?” 

‘*Why not ? You made me suffer. 
I had been Alice Danforth’s lover ?” 

“On my honor, no. I would never have given her an 
hour’s attention if I had known. It was too late—too 
late—when I learned of that. I already loved her, anw 
she—she——” 

*‘And she loved you, I suppose ?” sneered McArnold. 

‘‘And she loved me, She told me so within an hour.” 

“Exactly. You could not refrain from asking her, 
could you, Mr. Ashton ?” 

*“No, I could not. It was too late.” 

‘All right. Now let me tell you something. 
wonder why you’ve not seen Alice Danforth to-day. 
tell you why. Shall I?” 

Yee: do.” 

‘** Because she suspects you.” 

**Suspects me ? Of what ?” 

‘*Of killing her brother. He was last seen in your 
company, the night you told her your interesting tale 
of love on the sands. He has not left here by land or by 
sea, That is all.” 

**But no one has suspected anything serious. 
has been nothing more than wonder.” 

‘* Perhaps not, until yesterday. I think I’ve sown the 
seeds of alarm pretty thoroughly since then.” 

**And of suspicion ? Oh, you scoundrel !” 

‘*Gently, gently, my dearest friend. There is no sus- 
picion of you in any one’s mind but Alice Danforth’s. In 
hers it is vague. I have but to say the word, though, 
and the place will be too hot to hold you. See,” draw 
ing aring from his pocket, ‘I found this in your room. 
Whose is it ?” 

‘Villain! And you dared invade my private room ?” 

«did. Whose is it ?” 

“How did you get into. my room ?” 

** Kasy enough. 


He’s her brother.” 
Do you think to tell me news ? I knew it 


And did you wish me to 


Did you not know 


You 
T'll 


He is gone—gone—— 


There 


It angers you, does it ? 


I’ve always lived by my wits. And 
going where [ pleased and when I pleased has been one 
of the principles of my life. Whose ring is it ?” 

“You needn't ask. It has the owner’s name inside.” 

**Tndeed ?” mockingly. Then he raised the ring up to 
the moonlight, shook his head, smiled, and read the 
name of the owner of the ring by the light of his cigar : 
John Danforth.” 

‘‘He gave it me to keep,” said Robert. 

‘*A likely story! Why? Because you had just asked 
his sister to be your wife ?” 

‘Yea.” 

**And was he going away ?” 

‘*He didn’t say so.” 

‘Very well. That afternoon you thought him her 
lover; I can prove that. You said you wished he was 
dead. I can prove that, for it was overheard. You 
probably spoke louder than you meant to do, for that 
was all of our conversation that was overheard. And 
now ”* 

**And now ?” 

“And now you must give up Alice Danforth——” 

‘* Never.” 

“T wasn’t through. 
forth—or her money.” 

“T’ll not give you a penny.” 


You must give up Alice Dan- 
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“Very well. Then I'll turn you over to the authori- 
ties, with John Danforth’s ring for evidence. I grant 
that the jury in the courtroom will have rather a light 
case against you, and that you may go free. But——” 

**Go on.” 

“But the jury in Alice Danforth’s soul will never 
acquit you. You will never have her for your wife.” 

“ And—and——” 

‘And my price is a quarter of a million of dollars ; not 
in checks or bonds, but in gold. My time for payment 
—to-morrow. 
midnight. 
Farewell. 
Midnight is 
two hours 
away. Meet 
me here 
then.” 

* * * 

The eleven 
o’clock train 
was late. It 
came in three- 
quarters of an 
hour late. It 
waited on the 
siding for the 
down express 
to pass. It 
was waiting 
there when 
RobertAshton 
came down to 
meet his once 
friend, his 
desperate foe. 

Arnold Mc- 
Arnold was 
standing in 
the shadow 
when he 
found him. 

“T have 
decided to re- 
fuse you, and 
to let you do 
vour worst,” 
he said. 

‘* My worst,” 
cried McAr- 
nold, his voice 
so changed 
that Ashton 
scarcely knew 
it, and his 
whole frame 
all a-tremble ; 
**T have no worst to do. 
game, and it has taken me too long. 
—lost.” 

“IT do not understand.” 

McArnold came a step nearer. 
at Ashton’s feet. 

** For God's sak eforgive me and help me!” he cried. 

* Forgive you and help you ?” 

“Yes, and be quick. They'll watch the down-train, 
without doubt. They may forget the up-train on which 
they came.” 

“Who? Of what are you talking ?” 


CHARITY. 


I have played a desperate 


I have lost—lost 


He fell on his knees 








‘*The men who are hunting me, the men who have 
been hunting me for years.” 

** Hunting you ? For what?” 

McArnold smiled, grimly and sarcastically. 

‘‘No matter. You'd better ask what they haven't 


| against me than what they have. The ‘ Lakewood Mys- 
| tery’ is likely to be pretty thoroughly unraveled within 


twenty-four hours—unless you are merciful.” 
“I? Merciful ?” 
“Yes. You. If I had a hundred dollars, only a hun- 


My time for your decision—to-night at | dred dollars, and such a start as getting away on the 


up-train —un- 
seen and un- 
sus pected— 
would give 
me, they 
would never 
catch me. 
But I never 
planned for 
this coming 
so soon. I 
haven’t a dol- 
lar in the 
world. I—I 
don’t deserve 
it, but be 
merciful. For 
the sake of 
the times 
when we were 
friends——”” 

I am glad 
to be able to 
state that 
Ashton was 
merciful. He 
put his purse 
in McArnold’s 
hand. 

**God bless 
you!” cried 
the hunted 
man, ‘ You'll 
find young 
Danforth 
locked up in 
the old shanty 
just beyond 
where we had 
the picnic a 
month ago. 
He’s been 
well fed, and 
you'll find 
him uninjur- 
ed. You’ll 
marry Alice. You'll be happy. I promise, in memory 
of this night, to be a better man. The past I cannot 
blot out, but the future——” 

The down-train whistled. Ashton’s hand met Mc- 
Arnold’s for a moment in a friendly grasp. Then McAr- 
nold ran up to where the up-train stood, and got on 
board. 

The detectives who were after him, though McArnold 
was not the name they used in their inquiries, watched 
the station when the down-train departed. They failed 
to find their man. They searched the neighborhood, and 
failed again. 
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They have never found him yet. 
will find him. 

And one of the secrets which Robert Ashton, like a 
prudent man, keeps from his wife, is the fact that he 
came near losing her through the man whose disappear- 
ance was no less mysterious to the world at large than he 
and his wife had been. 

And Mrs. Lottie Ashton—perhaps to the end that she 
may not be for ever talking of it in her solemnly majestic 
manner, possibly because he is uncertain whether she 
would praise or blame—has been kept—and will be kept 
—in ignorance of the fact that her brother was brave 
enough and generous enough to cast away the key he 
once had to ‘‘ The Lakewood Mystery.” 


I think they never 








A STRANGE CHARITY. 
THE SHEPPARD INSANE ASYLUM, BALTIMORE. 
By V. B, DENsLow. 

On Sunday morning, February, 1st, 1857, the eccentric, 
opinionated, venerable agnostic Quaker, Moses Sheppard 
—merchant, visionary and philanthropist—passed from 
life, leaving to his relatives, and to the nephew whom 





urally imposing substance of this same vision—viz., the 


| great Sheppard Asylum, an institution still in the womb, 


and blindly and feebly struggling to be born. The -uer- 
chant Moses Sheppard, whose features at eighty-threc 
years of age are given, was born in the Summer of 
1773, three years before his country was born. Possibly 
this may not have been his country by birth, for his 
father was a Quaker and a genuine Tory, hating war. 
hating still worse all Puritanism, and fearing American 
independence would only lead to a republic in which 
Puritans would rule. He therefore fled to Nova Scotia 
as a Tory refugee at the outbreak of the agitation which 
led to the War for Independence. While Moses was 
possibly born in Nova Scotia, it is believed that his 
parents returned to Maryland before his birth, and that 
| he was born in a log cabin near Baltimore. He was 
penniless, bookless ; first a barefooted errand-boy in a 
grocery store in Baltimore ; then clerk, partner, sole pro- 
prietor ; man of fortune, honest, tight, shrewd, thrifty, 
and ere long eccentrically and severely kind. 

As he became of consequence to mankind through his 
wealth, he aspired to be of greater consequence through 
his intellect—a more difficult task, seeing that he had not 
traveled over the regular road to broad culture. Still he 
wrote bushels of letters and manuscripts, thought much, 
and on some things perhaps deeply. One of the last acts 

















THE SHEPPARD ASYLUM, BALTIMORE, 


he had reared in his house as his son and ward, no larger 
sum than he was in the habit of bestowing on unknown 
persons in alms with the request that no mention 


should be made of it. We present elsewhere the face of 
the philanthropist millionaire, shrewd money-maker, un- 
wavering friend of the scheme of colonizing the negro in 
Africa, and also that of the orphan ward whom he disin- 
herited, bidding him, at eighteen or twenty years of age, 
to make the struggle of life as best he could with a 
legacy of $500. In all charitable bequests it is needful 
to know at whose cost the bequest is made, It is at no 
cost to the testator, who holds his whole estate in his iron 
grasp until death bids him release it, and even when 
raid away in his grave, where he can see naught nor en- 
joy aught of his wealth, reaches forth his dead right 
hand, and through his will directs with fingers of decay- 
ing bone; and when these have rotted into dust, still 
directs, with the mere ghostly lineaments and shadows 
of lines that once had life, whither his wealth shall flow, 
and whom it shall relieve. No, none of the cost is his ! 
The whole cost rests upon the heir, and in this sense the 
largest charities are founded on the sorest robberies. 
Between this uncle and this nephew yawned a vast 
abyas, at once of ecstatic vision and of remorseless sepa- 
ration, and from this abyss rises the fair and architect- 


of his life was to ask for pen and paper to see if he could 
write. Upon being furnished with them, he wrote a very 
uncommonplace and philosophic generalization which 
amounts to an ante-Darwinian statement of the doctrine 
of evolution : ‘‘The law of progression is probably a law 
of nature—of slow development.” 

In the Colonization Society he was brought into con- 
tact with the great Clay, and doubtless with the benign 
Channing. So Moses Sheppard was a man of mark, of 
penetration, of opinions. He could read ‘“ Vestiges of 
Creation ” without shrinking, and was so far a philosopher 
as to reject religion except in its moral and benevolent 
phases and practical everyday duties. In its theories he 
took no interest, and as to its theological tenets, he was 
firmly skeptical. 

Mr. Nathan Sheppard, the disinherited ward and grand- 
nephew, would, in the absence of a will, have inherited 
only a seventh of the estate of the deceased philanthro- 
pist. He had, however, in his early youth been adopted 
into the household and home of the millionaire mer- 
chant. The uncle had made no secret of his intention to 
deal with Nathan as his son, and recently, prior to his 
death, expressed many misgivings at not having done so. 
Nathan, however, pushed his way into a far wider circle 
of interest, fame and friendship than was ever enjoyed by 
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his bachelor uncle. Led by his instincts to enjoy art, and 
especially literature and lecturing, he found occupation 
for these instincts, sometimes in the Press as an editor 
—particularly on the Chicago Evening Journal—and at 
others as a professor of English literature, belles lettres, 
elocution and history, in several universities. His parlor 
readings from Dickens, Thackeray and other English 
humorists, and platform lectures upon topics involving 
pungency and wit, have amused and instructed thousands 
of audiences in America and Great Britain, Five years 
of his lecturing and literary work were done in England, 
with whose social tone he was thoroughly en rapport. 


During this period, while acting as a war correspondent 


for the London Telegraph, he found himself shut up in 


Paris with the Communists, preferring to share the | 
vicissitudes of the siege rather than lose matter of inter- 


est to his newspaper and to himself. His volume enti- 
tled ‘“‘Shut Up in Paris” had a large European sale, and 
is still under publication by the publishers Tauchnitz. 
The profits of his lectures enabled him, on returning to 


America, to purchase a more elegant residence than his 
uncle’s closer habits would ever have permitted him to | 


enjoy. His life also contrasts happily with that of the 


philanthropist, in the fact that it has been filled with | 


serene sweetness and Tight by the companionship of a 


most graceful and accomplished wife, whose mind has | 


both kindly reflected and genially inspired the labors of | 


her husband. 

Two years prior to his death Moses Sheppard matured 
and gave effect to the scheme on which he had for years 
been brooding—of leaving his fortune to found a Hospital 
for the Cure of the Insane. To this end he procured 
from the Maryland Legislature an Act to incorporate the 
trustees of the Sheppard Asylum. He was himself the 
first-named incorporator and first chairman of the Board, 
his associates being David M. Perine, Dr. William Riley, 
Archibald Stirling, Charles Howard, William M. Med- 
ealfe and Richard H. Townsend. The Act vests in the 


treatment for the insane, irrespective of expense.”” Mr. 
Sheppard wrote that “the increased cost of prepara- 
tion and attendance will limit the number of patients ;” 
that it shall be ‘‘an experimental establishment” for 
the practice of curative methods upon curable patients, 
not for the detention of the incurable. 

These hints did not, however, produce unity among 
either the architects or the trustees. On bringing their 
plans together, it was found tat the Board itself had no 
very well-defined expert views of what an asylum ought 
to be. Recourse was had to the then Principal of the 
Bloomingdale Asylum, Dr. D. Brown, supposed to be the 
leading representative superintendent of the insane in 
the United States. Dr. Brown consulted with Mr. Cal- 
vert Vaux, then engaged as architect of the Central Park, 
and since that period made illustrious among architects 
by his unrivaled designs for the Exposition buildings at 
Philadelphia and other principal edifices. Dr. Brown 
and Mr. Vaux together evolved the plan which the 
trustees had agreed in advance to adopt, and which has 
been followed in the erection of the present Asylum 
buildings. 

Owing to the delays incident to the selection of plans, 
the work of building was not begun until June 30th, 
1862, when the first stone of the masonry-work was laid 
by Daniel Shiesley. The masonry-work on the two chief 
wings of the main edifices was finished nineteen years 
later, in 1881. A central chapel and house of residence 
for the resident physicians and officers have still to be 
erected between the two wings, of which only the left 
wing is shown in perspective in our engraving. The right 
wing is an exact duplication of the left wing, but facing 
in the opposite direction. 

Each wing is 396 feet long, varying in depth up to 


| . . ° 
| 220 feet, which extraordinary depth applies only to 
| an extension running back at right angles with each 


Board power to fill its own vacancies ; to govern the in- | 


tended Asylum and the persons residing therein, whether 
as officers, servants or patients; to report annually to 
the Governor of the State on the state of the Asylum and 
the number and condition of its inmates, its receipts 
and expenses ; such report to be laid before the General 
Assembly of the State, which is virtually given per- 
petual visitorial power over the charity. 

The will of Moses Sheppard, after donating $100 to 
his colored servant and $500 each to several relatives, 
gave the rest and residue of all his real and personal pro- 
perty to the trustees of the Sheppard Asylum. The ex- 
ecutors of the will paid over to the trustees of the Shep- 
pard Asylum $467,289.67, which sum, with its annual 
income and accretions, has now grown to a fund of 
$1,250,000. Thus far it has been applied solely to the 
erection of buildings for the Asylum, but with the limita- 
tion that only the annual income shall be expended, the 
principal and all accretions through rises in value re- 
maining unimpaired. The trustees first invested about 
$71,000 in a fine tract of land, 377} acres in extent, about 
six miles from Baltimore, on the lines of the Charles 
Street Avenue and York Road, as the site of the Asylum. 
Then they advertised for plans, and inaugurated a sort of 
competitive contest, each trustee proposing his architect 
and backing his design. Neither the charter nor the will 
goes further than to indicate that the Asylum is to be for 
the insane. 

Some simple oral or written instructions had been left 
by Moses Sheppard, such as, that the institution should 
‘carry forward and improve the ameliorated system of 





wing. One of these wings, it being indifferent which, 
is for the male, and the other for the female, occu- 
pants. The present wings are separated by a space 
of 103 feet. Each wing is laid out in six sections, the 
rooms of which constitute each section a distinct depart- 
ment, all of whose rooms are accessible to each other, 
but not, so far as the patients are concerned, to the other 
departments. These departments are graded from No. 1 
up to No. 6; No.1 being for patients most recent, unruly, 
noisy or difficult, while No. 6 represents those so nearly 
cured as to make it almost a matter of indifference when 
they leave the Asylum. In the perspective view the one- 
story portion of the edifice on the right hand represents 
Department 1, while the intervening portions rise in 
grade, the elegant residence on the left being Depart- 
ment 6. The yard attached to Department 1 is so in- 
closed that its inmates are invisible to those of other 
portions of the Hospital, either while indoors or abroad. 
Each department, also, has grounds appropriate to itself, 
its own dining-room, baths, parlors, and amusements, so 
that patients of any grade of insanity in the institution 
are to he brought into contact only with patients of their 
own grade. At least, such was the design of Messrs. 
Brown & Vaux. 

The buildings form an irregular row of Queen Anne 
dwellings, preserving the private residence and cottage 
appearance so far as is consistent with the necessity of so 
grouping them as to give ready access between. They 
are uneven in height, rising from one to three stories 
above the high basement. The basement is of granite; 
the superstructure, of pressed brick, with marble trim- 
While the designs are light and graceful, the 
construction is very solid. No decay to the parts first 
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built has resulted from the delay in completion. The 
halls look like tunnels through solid brick. Every par- 
tition is of solid brick, The floors are of brick, laid in 
cement, resting on iron beams. The stairways are of 
iron. The building is absolutely fireproof. 

The trustees had, in 1883, expended upon the Asylum 
buildings $656,277.43, and had left a fund invested for 
income of $552,272.35 in fee simple real estate, ground 
rents and stocks and bonds. 
port shows the expenditure of an annual income which 


was at first $34,000, and now is about $44,000, and 1s | 


slowly increasing. 
One room in the Asylum is fitted up as a sort of 


museum of the curiosities relating to Moses Sheppard | 


personally. Here the relics of his furniture from his 
bachelor home, at the northwest corner of Pratt and 
Sharp Streets, are kept. His four plain, white-painted 
bookcases, with wooden doors instead of glass, but with 
the panels cut out and a wire network substituted, con- 
tain his library. His picture adorns the wall. His old 
cane - seat settee, high-backed horse-hair sofa without 
springs, and plain wooden chairs, all mark how severely 
simple were the tastes of the man who was determined to 
be remembered by the world, if possible, as long as 
insanity shall exist. 

Several errors have been published concerning the 
plan upon which the Hospital is designed, such as that 
onty fifteen patients are to be admitted, and so on. 
The number of sleeping-rooms indicate that it will, ¢¢ 
least, be adequate to the accommodation of many scores, 
if not of several hundreds, together with an ample re- 
tinue of servants and attendants. The tradition is, in- 
deed, preserved in the management, and will probably 
be carried out by ‘the staff, that whatever appliances are 


deemed essential to suecess in the treatment of the in- | 


sane shall be furnished without stint as to expense, 
either for room, attendance, amusement or as-istance. 
The Hospital will invite every patient to a life of 
luxury, refinement and ease, so far as luxury, refine- 
ment and ease are deemed agents in his 
case. For tlre wealthy, who can pay large prices, such 
hospitals already exist. The Sheppard Asylum, without 
excluding the wealthy, who, being able, will be required 
to pay for its advantages, will also, it is expected, admit 
those insane poor whose cases afford the most interesting 
subjects for experimental study, and the record of which 
will be most valuable. They are expected to be drawn 
from all parts of the country, and from all classes of 
society. 

The extraordinary length of time which has elapsed 
since the foundation of the intended charity would justly 
provoke the most severe animadversion unless it should 
result in an enterprise commensurate in dignity and 
utility, in its ministrations to the insane, with the vast 
donations it has thus far made to masons, plasterers, 
bricklayers, carpenters, architects and laborers. This 
will depend on the organization of the staff, and this, in 
turn, is under the immediate control of a self electing 
Board of Trustees, so close in its character as to seem at 
first sight like a ring. This entire Board, however, are by 
the charter removable at any time by the courts of Mary- 
land, which may appoint new trustees in their place. 
The institttion, therefore, is under the perpetual visita- 
tion and guardianship of the courts of Maryland as fully 
as if it were founded by the State. 


curative 


This visitorial power 


plan upon which it is founded, which forms no part either 


of the will of Moses Sheppard or of the Act incorporating | 


the Asylum. The State, in the exercise of this power, 


Each year the annual re- | 


| should so long bring forth no charitable fruits. 
| public Press have sarcastically pointed to the rising mau- 
| soleum of a dead visionary as an asylum for the benefit of 
| the trustees. 


} soon come into use. 


| to all parts of the mouth together. 


| this result is obtained in a rather ludicrous manner—by 
of the State necessarily includes the power to change the | 


might convert it into any sort of asylum it preferred, or 
repeal the charter altogether and re-ait the entire estate 
to the heirs. 


The regulative power reserved to the State over the 


| institution would seem sufficient, with ordinary vigil- 


ance, to prevent interested and selfish abuses of manage- 
ment; to prevent it, in short, being converted from a 
public charity into a system of personal sinecures and 
private rings. Situated in the suburbs of the city which 
is lifted into honorable celebrity by the presence of the 
Johns Hopkins University, the hope is naturally aroused 
that the Sheppard Asylum may be to charity and to sani- 
tary science as vast and valuable a gift as the Johns 
Hopkins University is to the cause of learning. Dur- 
ing the long period involved in its building, the Shep- 
pard Asylum has been heard of only as a monstrosity, an 
absurdity, an eccentricity, and itself nigh unto a lunacy. 
People have spoken of the author of the will as one who 
must have been himself insane to plan a charity which 


The 


The period of ineubation and preparation, 
however, is slowly drawing to a close. The magnificent 
edifices, of whose excellence and adaptation to the work 
for which they are designed there is little doubt, will 
As a monument to Moses Sheppard 
they must prove imperishable. If their utility is made 
proportionate to their cost, they will be a monumental 
charity. If the great fund is perverted so as to minister 
chiefly to private greed and selfish sinecures, it will be a 
monumental absurdity. The responsibility now devolves 
on the State of Maryland. 


HOW WE TASTE. 

STRICTLY 
can’t really taste at all. Ifyou put a small drop of 
honey or oil of bitter almonds on that part of the mouth, 
you will find, no doubt to your great surprise, that it 
produces no effect of any sort; you only taste it when it 
begins slowly to diffuse itself, and reaches the true tast- 
ing region in the middle distance. But if you put a 
little cayenne or mustard on the same part, you will find 
that it bites you immediately—the experiment should be 
tried sparingly—while if you put it lower down in the 
mouth you will swallow it almost without noticing the 
pungency of the stimulant. The reason is that the tip 
of the tongue is supplied only with nerves which are 
really nerves of touch, not nerves of taste, proper ; they 
belong to a totally different main branch, and they go 
to a different centre in the brain, together with the 


speaking, with the tip of the tongue one 


very similar threads which supply the nerve of smell 


for mustard and pepper. That is why the smell and 
taste of these pungent substances are so much alike, as 
everybody must have noticed ; a good sniff at a mustard- 
pot producing almost the same irritating effects as an 


incautious mouthful. 


When one is trying deliberate experiments on the 


| subject, in order to test the varying sensitiveness of the 
different parts to different substances, it is necessary to 


keep the tongue quite dry in order to isolate the thing 
you are experimenting with and prevent its spreading 
In actual practice 


blowing upon the tongue between each experiment with 
a pair of bellows. To such seemingly foolish and un- 
dignified expedients does the pursuit of science lead the 
modern psychologist. 
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THE CONTRACTION OF TELEGRAPH 
WIRES. 


Tue shrinkage of telegraph wires during a rain or snow 
storm is a subject which has not attracted the attention 
it deserves, although it is a fact that their length is 
materially lessened during such storms. A communi- 
cation in the Virginia City Chronicle (Nevada) contains a 
remarkable instance of such an occurrence. A recent 
rain-storm was general, extending from Sacramento to 
Salt Lake City. The shrinkage in length of the Western 
Union lines of wires between Virginia City and Wads- 
worth was two miles, while between that town and 
Ogden, a distance of 600 miles as the crow flies, the con- 
traction exceeded twenty miles, through the contraction 
of the wires. Supposing a continuous wire were strung 
on poles between San Francisco and New York city, the 
shrinkage in length would be 120 miles, provided a rain- 
storm was in progress along 
the entire route. The above 
shows that underground 
telegraph wires have be- 
come a necessity, for that 
system would obviate this 
contraction, which causes 
constant annoyance through 
interruption to the trans 
mission of dispatches dur- 
ing wet weather, due to 
the pulling apart of wires 
at joints through the strain 
caused by violent contrac- 
tion in length. Besides the 
danger of overhead wires 
breaking in populous cities, 
the shrinkage also disar- 
ranges the balance, which 
varies 10,000 chms in moist 
weather over what is re- 
quired in a dry season, and 
necessitates a readjustment 
of the balance. 


SOME CURIOUS 
RELICS. 

Mone or less, we all love 
relics. To begin at home, 
there are relics of domes- 
tic happiness of by-past life, of joys and sorrows long 
gone, which we would not willingly let slip. A ring, 
of plain gold, that once encircled the finger of a dearly 
cherished one who sleeps her last sleep. A lock of hair, 
perhaps from one on whose manly form we have often 
looked with love and pride, but who is separated from 
us for ever—for ever in this world. 

And there are relics, too—sanctified, as it were, by ad- 
miration, to greatness or to goodness ; such as the copy 
of Montaigne’s “ Florio,” with the name of Shakespeare 
upon the leaf, written by the “‘ poet of all time” him- 
self ; the chair preserved at Antwerp, in which Rubens 
sat when he painted the immortal ‘‘ Descent from the 
Cross”; or the telescope preserved in the Museum of 
Florence, which aided Galileo in his sublime discoveries. 

The immense prices which have from time to time 
been paid for relics are perfectly surprising ; and some 
of our readers may possibly be entertained by the sub- 
joined list of money actually paid within the last few 
years for such memorials of the dead and gone: 
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The ivory armchair presented by the City of Liibeck 
to Gustavus Vasa was sold, in 1825, to the Swedish 
chamberlain, M. Schmekel, for the sum of 58,000 florins. 

The prayer-book used by King Churles I. when on the 
scaffold was sold in London, in 1825, for 100 guineas. 

The coat worn by Charles XII. at the Battle of Pul- 
towa, and which was preserved by Colonel Roson, was 
solid, in 1825, for the sum of 561,000 francs. 

A fragment of the coat worn by Louis XVI. at the altar 
was announced in the catalogue of a sale in 1829, and 
would probably have fetched a very high price, but it 
was withdrawn. 

The Abbé di Tersan paid a very high price for a pair 
of white satin shoes which had belonged to Louis XIV. 

A tooth of Sir Isaac Newton was sold, in 1816, for the 
sum of £730. The nobleman by whom it was purchased 
had it set in a ring, which he constantly wore. It may 
be mentioned that at the time when the bodies of Heloise 
and Abelard were removed 
to the Petits Augustins an 
English gentleman offered 
100,000 franes for one of 
Heloise’s teeth. 

At the sale of the library 
of Dr. Soarman, at Stock- 
holm, in 1820, the skull of 
Descartes sold for a consid- 
erable sum. 

Voltaire’s cane was some 
time ago sold in Paris for 
500 frances. 

An old wig which had 
belonged to Kant, the Ger- 
man philosopher, was sold, 
after his death, in 1804, for 
200 francs. 

A waistcoat belonging to 
J.J. Rousseau was sold fo: 
950 franes, and his metal 
watch for 500 franes. 

In 1822 Sterne’s wig was 
sold at a public auction in 
London for 200 guineas. 

In 1825 the two pens em- 
ployed in signing the 
Treaty of Amiens were sold 
for £500. 

The hat worn by Napo- 
leon at the battle of Eylau 
was sold in Paris, in 1835, for 1,920 francs. It was put 
up for sale at 500 francs, and there were thirty-two 
bidders. 

There is at Pezenas an armchair which is said to have 
belonged to Moliére. Its form bears evidence of its an- 
tiguity. When Moliére was living at Pezenas, he was 
accustomed, every Saturday afternoon, to go to the shop 
of a barber named Gely. This shop was the resort of all 
the idlers and gossips of the town. There politics were 
discussed, and the chat of the day was repeated from 
mouth to mouth. The large wooden armchair above 
alluded to stood in one corner of the shop, and it was a 
sort of observatory to Moliére, who, when seated in it, 
attentively watched all that was passing around him. 


Tue natives of Madagascar are afraid of the Aye-Aye, 
the insect-eating ape, and dare not kill it unless they 
know the charm to disarm it. In consequence it is quite 
fearless of man. 
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HENRY HUDSON. 


By WILLIAM SETON. 


In our times, when by the aid of steam we can travel 
round the globe in a few months, and when messages 
may be flashed under the ocean from far-off continents, 
bringing remote regions near together, it is hard to pic- 
ture to ourselves how the world must have appeared to 
our forefathers. It certainly had for them what it has 


a 








venturesome voyages may even have found their way 
to America. 

The exploits of these Northmen had a great influence 
on Columbus and the navigators who succeeded him, and 
whose aim, we know, was to discover a short cut by sea 
to China and Japan. Fifteen years before his first voy- 


AY 


HENRY HUDSON.— THE ‘‘ HALF MOON” AT SANDY HOOK. 


not ior us—the subtle charm of mystery. As late a1 the 
end of the fifteenth century the earth was believed by 
almost everybody to be flat. Only a few wise men knew 
that it was round, and it was supposed to consist of one 
immense continent, comprising Europe, Asia and Africa, 
ail surrounded by water. What geographical knowledge 
men possessed in those days came from three sources— 
namely, the writings of the ancients, the romantic 
journeys of Marco Polo, and, lastly, from the Scan- 
dinavians, who in the Middle Ages planted colonies 
in Greenland and Iceland, and who in some of their 





age, Columbus visited Iceland in order to get informa- 
tion from its Scandinavian inhabitants. 

Sebastian Cabot passed some time in Bristol, England, 
for the same purpose ; for Bristol at that period had a 
large trade with Iceland; and the celebrated chart 
known to geographers as the Zeni Chart—so called be- 
cause it was made by two brothers named Zeni, who in 
1387 went from Venice to Greenland and Iceland—was 
the chart on which the great navigator of whom we are 
about to speak mainly relied in his first attempt to find 
a short way to the East. 
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Henry Hudson was an Englishman. But we do not 
know in what part of England he was born, nor in what 
year, nor does there exist any portrait of him. He was 
married and had several children, one of whom accom- 
panied him on each of his four voyages. For only the 
brief space of five years does Henry Hudson appear on 
the stage; then he vanishes from sight, his last hour 
being as much wrapt in mystery as the time and place of 
his birth. He has, however, been more fortunate than 
any other navigator except Vespucci ; for Hudson has 
given his name to two points of great geographical in- 
terest — Hudson's Bay and Hadson’s River —whereas 
there is not an island, not a cape, not a river, to hand 
down the names of Christopher Columbus, Sebastian 
Cabot, and of Estevan Gomez. 

On the Ist of May, 1607, at the instance of certain 
worshipful merchants of London, Hudson sailed from 
Gravesend, determined to reach China by sailing right 
across the North Pole. We shall merely say of this first 
voyage that Hudson did not calculate any longitude. He 
went entirely by dead reckoning. He did, however, cor- 
rectly observe his latitudes, and by observation reached 
80° 23/, the highest point ever made by him. He like- 
wise discovered the Island of Spitzbergen (but this has 
been disputed), and on September 15th he returned to 
England without having been able to find a passage 
through the wall of ice along which he had coasted for 
four months and a half. 

Unlike his predecessors and unlike those who came 
after him, Hudson did not try only one route in his 
efforts to get to the Far East. In his first attempt he 
had steered north and northwest. 

Now, in his second voyage, we find him steering north- 
east, hoping to reach the East Indies by going to the 
north of the Island of Nova Zembla. Hudson sailed from 
London on the 22d of April, 1608, with a crew of fifteen. 
His mate was Robert Juet, a man who possessed not a 
little nautical skill, and who likewise accompanied him 
on his third and fourth voyages—to Henry Hudson’s 
great misfortune. 

On the Ist of June, Hudson doubled the North Cape, 
and continued northeastwardly until he was stopped by 
ice. In vain he tried to force his way through it. He 
was obliged to abandon the attempt, having attained no 
higher latitude than 75°. ‘* With sorrow that our labor 
was in vain,” he tells us, in his ‘‘ Journal,” the ship was 
put about, and steering southwardly, Hudson sailed 
along the west coast of Nova Zembla, and, on land- 
ing at one place to fill his water-casks, he found a lonely 
It probably marked the 
Hudson got 
back to England in the last week of August, after an 
absence of four months. 

We come now to his third attempt to discover a short 
way to the East, and it is this third voyage which in- 
terests the people of New York. It was made under the 
auspices of the Dutch East India Company, for Hudson's 
fame had spread to Holland. Our navigator sailed from 
Amsterdam on the 25th of March, 1609, in 2 two-masted 
vessel of sixty tons, called the Ha/f Moon. He must have 
been a bold man to put to sea in so smalla craft. Ob- 
serving no longitudes, Hudson sailed by dead reckoning 
and relied upon charts, the best of which was based on 
the Zeni Chart, made more than two centuries before. 
His crew numbered twenty, half Dutch, half English, 
who may be aptly termed sea-ruffians ; and under him, 
as mate, was Robert Juet, perhaps the most dangerous 
man of all. But the guileless, enthusiastic Hudson saw 
only Juet’s good traits, and Juet certainly was not a bad 


cross erected on the beach. 
grave of some Scandinavian fisherman. 
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astronomer. He calculated where the vessel was by the 
height of the stars, and in latitude 47° 30’ he discovered a 
sun-spot without the aid of a telescope, which is almost 
two years before such spots are commonly supposed to 
have been observed. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Amsterdam agreed to pay Hudson 800 guilders ($320) 
for his outfit and for the support of his wife and chil- 
dren, while in case he should never return it was agreed 
to pay his widow 200 guilders ($80), which was not a 
large sum of money for such a voyage of exploration, an 
is a proof of Hudson’s ardent zeal for discovery. Havy- 
ing sailed, as we have said, in March, 1609, and doubling 
the North Cape within a month, Hudson steered for the 
north coast of Nova Zembla, intending, as on the pre- 
vious voyage, to seek a passage to China by the north- 
east. But this time he was not able to get even so far as 
Nova Zembla, owing to fogs and ice. Thus baffled, what 
did he do? In his instructions Hudson was ordered 
to think of discovering no other route except the route 
by the north and northeast arounlt and above Nova 
Zembla. 

Why, then, did he alter his course to the northwest, 
and afterward to the west, instead of returning to Am- 
It was because Hudson believed that the 
directors of the Dutch Company had had no idea that ice 
would so soon impede his progress to the northeast, and 
he considered himself vested with discretionary power to 
employ the Hu/f Moon to the best advantage of her 
owners ; and the crew, who were all consulted, thought 
as he did. Something, too, may be pardoned to Hud- 
son’s dauntless spirit and the great end in view. 

While sailing in the new direction he encountered 
terrific gales for a whole month, in one of which he lost 
his foremast. 

Finally he again changed his course and steered south- 
west till he got to latitude 40°, when he steered west for 
Newfoundland. He proposed to see what truth there 
was in the conjectures of his friend and faithful corre: 
spondent, Captain John Smith, at this time dwelling in 
Virginia, Captain Smith, who had explored Chesapeake 
Bay and part of the Susquehanna River, had been told 
by the Indians that a number of inland seas stretched 
across the continent to the westward for an unknown 
distance, and he had sent Hudson a map on which this 
long waterway was rudely traced, and which Hudson 
hoped might prove to be the long - sought passage to 
the East Indies. 

On the 2d of July the Half Moon was on the banks of 
Newfoundland, where a fleet of French fishermen were 
met, engaged in catching cod, and the wind dying away, 
Hudson set his crew at work doing the same thing. But 
on the third day a breeze sprang up and he pursued his 
course to the westward, and on the 12th caught sight of 
the mainland of North America. Owing, however, to a 
thick fog, Hudson kept off the shore for almost a week, 
and when, by-and-by, the fog lifted, the Half Moon found 
herself at the mouth of a large river, in latitude 44°, This 
was the Penobscot. Hudson now sent a party on shore 
to cut a new foremast, which was all completed and 
rigged in the brief space of five d Lys. But before hoist- 
ing sail a disgraceful act was committed. 

Near the spot where the tree had been cut down for 
the mast stood an Indian village, and Juet, the mate, 
who always evinced a ferocious spirit toward the red 
men, headed a party of six of the crew armed with 
muskets, and, after chasing the Indians from their wig- 
wams, stole all their tobacco and corn, after which they 
went back to the vessel ; nor do we learn from any his- 


| tory of the voyage that Hudson reproved them. It is 
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likely, however, that he did, for he always speaks of the 
Indians in a kindly manner. 

Continuing southward, with the intention of finding 
the passage to the Western Pacific Ocean, which Captain 
Smith had written to him about, Hudson, in a few days, 
sighted a remarkable headland, called by its discoverer, 
Captain Gosnold, in 1602, Cape Cod ; and, going on shore, 
Robert Juet found ‘‘an abundance of goodly grapes and 
rose-trees,” which, having gathered, he went back in glee 
to the vessel. Hudson shortly passed in sight of Nan- 
tucket and Martha’s Vineyard, and, keeping the same 
course, he arrived, in the middle of August, off the mouth 
of King’s River, called thus in honor of King James, 
and known to-day as James River. Hudson knew that 
his friend Captain Smith had founded a colony some- 
where in this region, and he would fain have landed and 
looked for him but for a tempest from the northeast, 
which obliged him to haul off shore, for he was not ac- 
quainted with the channel; and Juet relates in his 
“Journal,” that during the storm the cat ran mewing 
from one side of the vessel to the other, her doleful 
cries making the sailors fear that something awful was 
going to happen. 

But if the northeasterly gale prevented Hudson from 
landing, it rapidly drove his little craft south, and in a 
few days he was in latitude 35° 41’. Here Hudson deter- 
mined not to go any further in this direction, for he 
knew that from hence the coast was continuous as far as 
the Straits of Magellan. Accordingly he retraced his 
course to the north, for the colonists of Virginia had not 
explored further north than latitude 38°, while Captain 
George Weymouth, who had made two voyages to 
America, had not explored further south than 41° 30% 

There remained, therefore, about two hundred miles 
of coast unexplored, and in this gap Hudson hoped to 
find the opening through the continent which Captain 
Smith’s map had led him to believe in. On August 28th 
he was at the month of Delaware Bay, where he took 
soundings and examined the currents, but did not land. 
Now, sailing slowly northward, with barely enough wind 
to make the Hu/f Moon move through the water, he saw 
nothing but a low coast-line, dotted with small islands, 
until, on the 2d of September—bear in mind this date, ye 
men of New York—he caught his first view of the High- 
lands of Navesink. 

Juet says, in his ‘Journal ”: ‘‘ This is a very good land 
to fall in with, and a pleasant land to see.” 

And, passing around Sandy Hook—which formed in 
those days the northernmost point of an island six miles 
long—Juet says: ‘* At three of the clock in the afternoon 
we came to three great rivers.”” But from what he goes 
on to relate, it is not very clear what rivers he means ; 
and here we may deeply regret that Hudson’s “‘ Journal” 
of the voyage is lost. It is likely, however, that the Ha/f 
Moon was sailing along the south side of Staten Island, 
and that the rivers mentioned were the Raritan, the 


Hudson, seen through the Narrows, and Rockaway Inlet. 

The next morning, while the /a/f Moon lay anchored 
at two cables’ length from the shore and within Sandy 
Hook, some Indians, clad in deerskins, boarded her, and 
expressed great delight to have palefaces visit them. 
They brought tobacco, which they wanted to exchange 
for knives and beads, and Hudson greatly admired their 


copper ornaments and pipes with copper stems. Tradi- 
tion says that on this day a few of the crew were sent to 
fish, and, in their wanderings, visited Coney Island, which 
they found covered with grapevines. 

The 4th of September was spent in exploring, with the 
small boat, the lower bay, and Juet’s ‘‘ Journal” intorms 





us that a party landed and were kiudly treated by the 
natives, who gave them plenty of tobacco ; and he adds 
that the country was covered with large oak-trees ; but 
it is impossible to tell from his account whether it was in 
Monmouth County, N. J., or near Richmond, S. I., that 
they landed. Hudson was impatient to explore the big 
river which he had seen emptying into the bay twelve 
miles from where his vessel lay at anchor. Accordingly, 
he sent five men in the boat to take soundings. This 
party, after going through the Narrows, discovered an- 
other river, as they imagined, flowing from the west be- 
tween two islands. This was merely the water between 
Staten Island and Bergen Point. 

It was evening when they got through their task, and 
they were about to go back to the Half Won when two 
canoes full of Indians attacked them. Rain was begin- 
ning to fall, their matches had gone out—for they had 
the old time matchlock muskets—and they were forced 
to trust to their oars for escape. But as they were flee- 
ing, one of them, John Colman, was fatally shot by an 
arrow in the throat, and it was only the swift approach 
of darkness that saved all from being killed, for the 
Indians numbered twenty-six. But in the darkness the 
boat was lost to view, and from now until morning the 
terrified sailors lay on their oars, for they knew not 
which way to go, while around them, in different direc- 
tions, they heard the Indians yelling. 

When morning came they pulled with all their might 
for the far-off vessel, and as no Indians pursued them, 
they made good their escape, bringing Colman’s body 
with them. Hudson ordered it to be carried on shore, 
and named the spot where it was buried Colman’s 
Point, the same which is now called Sandy Hook. All 
this day Hudson expected the Indians, and the Half 
Moon was strengthened by a bulwark from the extreme 
bow to the stern. But no enemy appeared. On the 
contrary, the red men, who came in canoes, were very 
friendly, bringing corn and tobacco to exchange for 
whatever trifles the crew might see fit to part with. 

But on the morrow two canoes neared the vessel seem- 
ingly bent on mischief, though only the men of one 
canoe were armed. Hudson allowed but two of these 
warriors to board the Half Moon, and these two he made 
captive and rigged out in brilliant scarlet uniforms with 
cocked hats. Thus attired, they strutted up and down 
the deck to the wonder and admiration of their com- 
rades. 4 

The report which was made of the depth of water in 
the big river flowing from the north satisfied Hudson 
that he might venture up it. Accordingly, on Septem- 
ber 11th, the //:/f Moon passed through the Narrows. 
The day was intensely hot, the breeze very lifht, and as 
Hudson looked on the broad, glassy surface of the inner 
bay, stretching northward beyond his view, he fancied 
that at last he had found the long-sought passage to the 
Indies. On the following day the vessel slowly sailed, 
or, rather, drifted, past our dear Manhattan Island. But 
so little progress did she make, that on the 13th the Half 
Moon was only opposite what is now Manhattanville, at 
which point a fleet of peaceful canoes pushed out from 
the shore laden with—can you guess ?—with oysters. 
And never before had tlie crew enjoyed such a feast as 
oyster after oyster was smashed open against the bulwark 
by the willing hands of the poor red men. 

On the 14th a brisk breeze sprang up from the south- 
east, which carried the //”/f Moon forty miles up the 
and by nightfall Hudson anchored near West 
Point, where he found the water full of salmon. The 
15th opened with a thick fog, so that Hudson staid 


river, 
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where he was till noon, at which hour the sun came out ; 
and now, with a favorable wind, he proceeded and made 
more than fifty miles by sundown, and when he cast 
anchor it was under the shadow of the Catskills. This 
day the two Indians whom Hudson had detained on 
board and dressed in scarlet uniforms and cocked huts 
escaped through a porthole 

On the morrow, September 16th, while some of the 
crew were 
sent to catch 
salmon, 
many In- 
dians sur- 
rounded the 
vessel, their 
canoes laden 
with corn, 
pumpkins 
and tobacco, 
and Hudson 
found them 
a very loving 
people. The 
day was 
spent in tra- 
ding with 
them and in 
filling the 
water - casks, 
so that it was 
dusk when 
Hudson 
weighed an- 
chor. But 
after sailing 
five miles 
and reaching 
the spout 
where the 
City of Hud- 
son now is, 
the water 
shoaled very 
much, and 
the vessel 
anchored. 
On the 17th, 
owing to the 
great heat, 
Hudson 
sailed at 
early dawn 
and went 
fifteen miles 
further, 
when _ he 
deemed it 
wise to stop 
on account 
of shoals. 








THE MUTINEERS FORCING HENRY HUDSON OVER THE SIDE OF THE VESSEL. 





crew, were the Indians. On the 20th, four men were 
sent in the boat to explore the river, but they went 
only a few miles, having found the water growing 
shallower. 

On the 21st Hudson could not sail for the great num- 
ber of Indians who flocked on board to trade, and, while 
the vessel was being loaded with more pumpkins and 
corn, the carpenter went on shore to cut a new foreyard. 
At the same 
time Hudson 
did some- 
thing which 
does not en- 
hance his 
fame, and 
proves that 
Juet had, at 
length, suc- 
ceeded in 
poisoning 
him against 
the red men. 
Having in- 
vited several 
chiefs into 
the cabin, he 
plied them 
with brandy, 
-hoping that, 
when intox- 
icated, they 
might reveal 
a plot which 
Hudson im- 
agined they 
had formed 
against him. 
One of the 
chiefs was 
accompanied 
by his wife, 
who, the 
Journal” 
relates, 
“sate as 
modestly as 
any one of 
our coun- 
trywomen 
would do in 
a strange 
place.” 

It was not 
long before 
the Indians 
jelt the influ- 
ence of the 
brandy, and 
one of them 
became so 


Twice during the afternoon the Half Moon drifted | stupefied that, to the wonder of his friends, he dropped 


ashore, but was floated off by the rising tide. This 
happened not far from the present site of Albany. 

On the 18th and 19th Hudson advanced only five miles, 
for he was very busy trading with the hospitable Indians, 


on the floor as if he were dead. Seeing this, the others 
reeled up on deck, and, tumbling into their canoes as 
best they could, paddled to the shore. But, after a while, 
they came back, bringing quantities of beads made of 


whom Juet always called savages, but most unjustly. shells, and formed into wampum-belts, and these they 
The deck of the Half Moon during these two days was heaped on the seemingly lifeless body of their brother, 
covered with pumpkins, grapes, corn, tobacco, and hoping thereby to free him from the spell of the evil 
beaver and otter skins, while, mingling freely with the / spirit. But the drunken Indian remained in the same 
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condition all night long, and in the morning, when he 
appeared on deck, looking as well as usual, the others 
could scarcely believe their eyes, and declared that Hud- 
son must be a great magician. The principal chief now 
invited the latter to make him a visit, and of this visit 
Hudson says: ‘‘I sailed to the shore in one of their 
canoes with an old man, who was the chief of a tribe. 
On our coming into the house two mats were spread out 
to sit upon, and immediately some food was served in well- 
made red wooden bowls ; two men were also dispatched 
at once with bows and arrows in quest of game, who soon 
after brought in a pair of pigeons which they had shot. 
They likewise killed # fat dog, and skinned it in great 
haste with shells which they had got out of the water. They 
supposed that I would remain with them for the night, 
but I returned, after a short time, on board the ship. 
The natives are a very good people, for, when they saw 
that I would not remain, they supposed that I was afraid 
of their bows, and, taking the arrows, they broke them in 
pieces, and threw them into the fire.” 


| 
i 
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like an honorable man, sent to Amsterdam all his papers 
and charts, and the following year we find the Dutch 
establishing trading-posts on Hudson’s River. 

We now come to the fourth and last voyage. In the 
Spring of 1610, under the auspices of the London Com- 
pany,' Hudson sailed once more to discover the northwest 
passage. As on the two previous voyages, his mate was 
Robert Juet, while among the crew were Habakuk 
Pricket, a man of education, and who had been a ser- 
vant of Sir Dudley Digges, a member of the London 
Company, and Henry Greene, a youth who had been 
tenderly nurtured and had received a good education, 
but whose dissipated habits had caused his family to 
cast him off; and it was in the hope of reclaiming him 
from his vices that Hudson took him into his service. 
The name of the vessel was the Discovery, and she sailed 
from London on the 17th of April. There was on board 
a gentleman named Coleburne, whom the Company had 
sent expressly to assist Hudson by his scientific know- 
ledge. But so much did his presence irritate our navi- 


HUDSON IN THE HANDS OF THE MUTINEERS. 


This night Juet, who had rowed up the river a dis- 
tance of about twenty-five miles and got to a point as 
high up as where the town of Waterford stands, came 
back with such a discouraging report of the depth of 
water, that Hudson, with a heavy heart, resolved to pro- 
ceed no further. And here we may remark, how much 
better it would have been for him had he been satisfied 
with what he had accomplished. Hudson might easily 
have founded a colony on the banks of the beautiful river 
which he had explored for a distance of 140 miles. 

But he was still pursued with the mad desire to find a 
short way to the East, and, turning the bow of the Hulf 
Moon southward, he went back to Europe, which he 
reached in little more than a month, and put in at Dart- 
mouth, England, where Juet’s ‘‘ Journal ” abruptly ends. 

Hudson had been unhappily forced to make for an 
English port on account of a mutiny, and while he was 
at anchor an order in councH came directing him to re- 
main and do service in his own country, for King James 
was jealous of the success of the Dutch. But Hudson, 


| on this impulse. 





gator, that, when the Discovery was off the mouth of the 
Thames, Hudson says in his ‘‘ Journal”: ‘*I caused 
Master Coleburne to be put into a pinke ‘bound for 
London, with my letter to the Adventurers importing the 
reason wherefore I so put him out of the ship.” 

In little more than a month Hudson was sailing along 
the south coast of Iceland, where he saw flames shooting 
up from Mount Hecla. It was now that he discovcred 
signs of mutiny on board, and, to his surprise and grief, 
the chief culprit was Juct, the mate, who was trying to 
persuade the crew to return to England. Hudson was 
tempted to send Juet home by the first vessel he might 
meet, and it would have been well for him had he acted 
Instead of so doing, however, Hudson 
kept on his course, merely reprimanding the crafty 
villain. 

In July the Discovery got to the region of ice, and one 
huge berg rolled over within a few feet of the ship. By 
the end of another week the ice so hemmed her in that it 
was impossible to move in any direction. And now even 
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the heart of Henry Hudson began to sink. Not a few be- | 
lieved that here was to be their tomb, among these | 


silent, deathlike mountains of ice. But as Hudson 
watched them he kept ever thinking of a northwest 
passage to China. And one day, when he heard some of 
his crew murmuring against him, he boldly summoned 
the discontented men before him, and spreading out the 


chart, he showed them exactly where they were ; he told | 
them how they had sailed a hundred leagues further than | 


any Englishman had ever sailed before. ‘‘ And now, will 
ye advance or go back ?” he asked. The crew made no 
response, on which Hudson determined to carry out his 
plan at all hazards. The Discovery lay embedded in the 
ice for nearly a fortnight, when, taking advantage of a 
narrow opening to the north, Hudson steered her through 
it into open water beyond. And now, with a high wind 
and a dangerous sea, he pushed on and on, until he de- 
scried a mountain covered with snow to the southwest, 
which he named ‘ Desire Provokes.” 

He was at this moment entering the strait which bears 
his name, and during the whole of July he was sailing 
through it. 

At length he came to a passage only six miles wide, 


where the water was very deep, and to the westward, | 


with his telescope, Hudson confidently believed that he 
saw the great ocean which was to carry him to China 
and Japan. Full of hope, he now sent several men on 
shore to climb one of the hills and thus get a better view 
of the western horizon. But a thunderstorm drove them 
back to the vessel, and on their way back they observed 
a number of heaps of stones, and on lifting up one of 
hey found underneath a hollow 
space filled with wild fowl. On this discovery, Pricket, 
who kept a ‘‘ Journal,” says: ‘‘We came aboard and 
told him (Hudson) what we had seen, and persuaded him 
to stay a day or two in this place, telling him what re- 
freshing might there be had; but by no means would 


’ 


the topmost stones, 


he stay.” Certainly this was very unwise, for there were 
enough wild fowl—ducks, geese and swans—stored in 
these cairns to have provisioned the ship for many 
months. 

But Hudson’s ardor was too great to brook any delay, 
and right onward he sailed into the vast bay to which his 
name has been given. 

Steering now to the southward, he got in thirty days 


to the end of this landlocked sea. This was a_bit- 
ter disappointment. Nevertheless, he did not give up 
hope of finding an opening to the westward. ‘Accord- 


ingly, September and October were spent in vainly striv- 
ing to find such an opening. At one place they lost their 
anchor ; at another place the vessel ran on a rock, where 
she stuck fast for twelve hours. Finally, when it was 
the Ist of November, Hudson knew that it was time to 
seck a safe place where they might spend the Winter. 
The place which he selected is now called James’s Bay, 
and here the Discorery was hauled aground, to remain 
many dark and trying months, and we may well believe 
Pricket, when he tells us, in his ‘‘ Journal ”: ‘*‘ There was 


much bickering and trouble between Hudson and his | 


crew during the cold Winter.” And Pricket again ex- 
presses his grief that Hudson had not been willing to 
take the hundreds of wild fowl which were discovered 
in the stone heaps, for then there would have been no 
scarcity of food. The Discovery had been provisioned for 
six months; this time was now expired. Anxious in- 
deed must Hudson have been at the opening of this 
Arctic Winter. But when all believed that starvation 
was upon them, many partridgea, the color of snow, made 
their appearance, so tame that more than a thousand 





were killed. And thus they were able to live until 
Spring returned. And when Spring came, myriads of 
ducks and geese arrived from the south, and the sight 
of them rejoiced every heatt, for many were shot as they 
flew over. 

sut alas! while the ice was breaking up, the wild- 
fowl ceased to fly near the ship. It was the middle of 
June when the Discovery was able to turn her bow northi- 
ward. Out of the deep bay she was making her way 
slowly, for still much broken ice impeded her. Hud- 
son, even if he had failed in his fourth attempt to dis- 
cover a short sea route to the East, might, at least, 
hope to see home again. But one night, as he was sit- 
ting alone in his cabin, Greene stole to the bunk in 
which Pricket was sleeping, and, awaking him, whispered 
in his ear. Pricket whispered to him in return and up- 
braided him for what he was about to do. But Greene 
and Juet and the other conspirators were not to be dis- 
suaded from their infamous plot. When morning broke 
in the east, Hudson came on deck. 

Immediately the mutineers seized him and bound hig 
arms, 
who were ill and not able to work, they were put into 
the small boat, which was then cut adrift. 

And this is the last that was seen of Henry Hudson. 


“A SKELETON IN EVERY HOUSE.” 


Ir is said that this saying originated as follows: A 
young student of Naples, believing himself dying, and 
fearing that the news of his death would break the heart 
of his widowed mother, who passionately loved him, after 
much reflection adopted the following device : He wrote 
to his mother, telling her that he was ill, and that a 
soothsayer had foretold that he could not recover until 
he had worn a shirt made by a woman who had no 
trouble —in fact, was perfectly happy and contented. 
The widow, in her simplicity, thought that attaining such 
a garment was an easy task, but, after inquiries among 
her friends, found that each had a secret care. At last, 
she heard from several sources of a lady surrounded by 
every comfort, and possessing a husband who seemed to 
The old lady 
hastened to her, and made known her wish. The lady 
made no reply, but took her visitor into an adjoining 
closet, where she was horror-struck at beholding a skele- 


think of nothing but making her happy. 


ton suspended froma beam. ‘For twenty years have I 
been nfarried,” said the lady. ‘‘I was forced to marry 
my husband while loving another. Shortly after my 
wedding, my former lover came one evening to bid me 
farewell for ever. My husband surprised us while to- 
gether, and instantly stabbed him, whom he unjustly 
suspected, to the heart. He then caused the skeleton to 
be preserved ; every day he makes me visit it!” The 
widow concluded that no one was without trouble, and, 
as her son had desired, she became reconciled to the 
idea of his loss. Every one has his troubles —‘“ there is 
a skeleton in every house !”’ 

Sauzpure witnessed a singular sight one day this year. 
From two to four o'clock in the afternoon an immense 
train of butterflies passed over the city, from northeast 
toward southwest. They flew at a considerable height, 
mostly in groups, and must have amounted to millions. 
The groups seemed, as they went on in the common 
direction, to revolve also round the line of direction as 
an axis. . 


Then calling his son and several of the crew,' 
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MAMMA’S BOY. 
By RuTH ALLEYN, 
A true incident connected with the burning of the ill-fated steamer 
J. M. White, in the Mississippi, in December, 1886. 


In steamer’s berth he sweetly slept— 
A little three-year-old— 
One soft, round arm on pillow lay, 
Caressed by locks of gold. 
His mamma's kiss was on his brow; 
While bidding him Good-night, 
She breathed a prayer that God would guide 
Both boy and ship aright. 


The bells rang out the change of watch, 
The steamer plowed her way, 
°T was still above, below, the decks 
The moon as bright as day. 
Now came a ery at midnight hour, 
The piercing ery of “ Fire!” 
“Fire in the hold!” the flames belched forth, 
Each moment leaping higher 


In agony the mother snatched 
The little sleeping child. 

She rushed upon the crowded deck 
Where all was terror wild. 

The flames were nearing where she stood, 
The ship was sinking down; 

’T was death to stay,or death to go 
The choice to burn or drown. 


One anguished kiss, and down she leaped 
Into her liquid tomb. 
* * * * * 
By some strange providence, the babo 
Was spared its mother’s doom. 


Next morn, a floating bale of goods 
Proved resting-place for two, 
A negro woman and a child: 
* Lor’, bres us, chile! who's you ?” 
“T’se mamma's boy,” he stoutly said; 
“Where’s mamma, tell me, p’ease.” 
To “mamma’s boy’’*no answer came 
Save moaning of the breeze. 


SLOJD. 


For idle hands, it is well known, some one finds oceu- 
pation. But if hands are not to be idle when grown up, 
they must be taught how to be useful while they are 
young. How this is done in Sweden my be learnt from 
an interesting account of slojd teaching, recently pub- 
lished. 


Sléjd, or hand-work, is the art of using ordinary imple- 


ments—such as a knife, a saw, a hammer or a paint- 


brush. Mr. Squeers seems to have had some shadowy 
notion of this system. ‘* C-]-e-a-n—clean, w-i-n-d-e-r— 
window ; now go and clean it,” said that practical per- 
son. 
liberal education is to professional training. It is valued, 
not only as the first step toward learning a trade, but 
also as a training for the faculties. Appreciation of form, 


lation and habits of industry and self-reliance, are some 
of the blessings with which it is credited. Enthusiasts, 
moreover, hope that by including manual work among 
ordinary school subjects, bodily labor may in time be 
raised from the low esteem where it too often lies. 
Slijd was invented by one Uno Cygniens, a Fin, who, 
after qualifying in several handicrafts, became a school- 
master, and was commissioned to draw up a report on 
which the Finnish system of government schools is 
based. In Sweden his system was copied some fifteen 














Sléjd teaching is to technical instruction what «| slice their faces in vain attempts to shave themselves ; 


| ready made. 





— 


years ago ; and it has there spread so rapidly that in many 
of the common schools sléjd forms part of the regular 
course. Those who view ‘hand work” merely as a 
training for the faculties, confine their teaching to simple 
work in wood. But those who value it also as subsidiary 
to technical instructions teach slojd in many branches, 
and carry it beyond the use of the simplest tools. Book- 
binding, tinkering, smith’s work, painting, basket-mak- 
ing, shoemaking and tailoring are among their subjects ; 
and they spare no efforts to make the system attractive 
to pupils and parents. At some schools pupils are al- 
lowed to keep what they have made, or to buy it cheaply; 
or, to secure continuous attendance, they are credited 
with deferred pay, which they forfeit by leaving before a 
stipulated course has been completed. On completion 
of the course the pupil is presented with a bankbook, 


representing his accumulated earnings, and receives a 


parting counsel to increase them. 

The parents’ sympathy is also angled for. At a school 
in a laboring district it is a rule that pupils shall be 
taught to make and use such common implements as are 
most serviceable to working people—rakes, spades, ax- 
handles and the like. Assiduous young tinkers, tailors 
and shoemakers are allowed the use of school implements 
to make the family repairs; and thus exists in Sweden 
the phenomenon of a self-repairing boy, who mends his 
own raiment and cobbles his own shoes. 

As to the best recipe for making a slOjd teacher experts 
differ. Some take an artisan, and teach him pedagogy ; 
others prefer to give a schoolmaster a short training as 
an artisan. Both parties agree that the instruction must 
be given rationally, and not by rule of thumb; and on 
this principle series of models have been prepared and 
courses of methodical instruction are prescribed. Joiners, 
for instance, progress gradually from a flower-pot stick 
to a table or wardrobe ; whittlers from ‘‘ sausage-pegs ” 
to ‘*jumping-jacks ” and various animals ; and the other 
craftsmen in like manner, 

In Sweden, in Noeway and in Finland the system has 
proved most successful. There seems no reason why it 
should not be introduced and become equally successful 
here. The taste among 


non-laboring classes for using 
implements is universal, 


Too often, however, the hands 
that guide the implements are rather zealous than skill- 
ful. But if schools taught sléjd, these manual short- 
comings would be remedied. The tool-chest, now a Pan- 
dora’s box of evil, bringing terrér to parental bosoms and 
imprecations on the donor, would become a blessing. 
Instead of amputating chair-legs or studding the furni- 
ture with tin tacks, its skilled possessor would do the 
family’s odd jobs. The penknife found in the pocket of 
every schoolboy but Macaulay’s would whittle and carve, 
under due supervision, to the advantage of the school 
fittings and its owner’s fingers. Adults would cease to 
; 
and to the adept in sléjd the opening of a meat-tin or 
sardine-box would not mean lockjaw. If to the use of 


| ordinary tools some crafts like bookbinding were added, 
a proper value of time and method, neatness of manipn- | 


brain-workers would grow up with a recreative hobby 
Even a course of darning and button-sew- 
ing might not come amiss to youths intended for pro- 
fessions where, according to the census, they will be 
condemned to bachelorhood till thirty. 

We are not sanguine that this age of brand-new demo- 
cratic enlightenment will revert at once to Solon’s anti- 
quated rule, that every boy must learn a trade. The 
Prussian royal family have followed it ; but they are be- 
nighted foreigners, Still, as slojd teaching is inexpensive, 
and quite as useful as most modern accomplishments, it 
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THE GIANT JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 





may one day receive a trial in our public schools. In 
some cf them girls are, we believe, already taught the 
elements of housewifery ; and to teach boys the elements 
of handicraft would be merely to supply sauce for the 
gander. Not only would such training recreate the 
minds of teachers and pupils dulled by overpressure, but 
it would tend to encourage skill and industry here as in 
Sweden. It would pave the way for technical instruction, 
and would give boys a chance of developing any indus- 
trial bend, and of choosing a t:ade otherwise than at 
haphazard. 

From children methodically taught to use their brains 
and hands might grow up a race of workmen moderately 
competent, of housemaids who could lay and light a fire, 
and of cooks with elementary notions of cleanliness and 
punctuality. And, if this population of ordinarily capa- 





ble persons should wax too great, the surplus might | 
emigrate, ani startle other lands with the unwonted | 


sight of mer? and women actually qualified to earn a 
useful living. 


THE GIANT JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT, OR 
THE TREE WITH ONE LEAF. 
Ix 1869, the late Dr. Berthold Seeman, at that time in 


Nicaragua, announced that he had discovered a plant of | 


the Arum family, with a leaf thirteen feet and eight 
inches long, the flowering portion being over four feet 
in length. Horticulturists in England were inclined to 
doubt this asserted discovery, and even Punch had his 
fan over it, and suggested that the plant be called Gog 
and Magog. In December, 1872, the plant, which had 
been sent by the discoverer to Mr. Hull, the English 
horticulturist, came into flower. Under artificial condi- 
tions, away from its native locality, the plant attained 



























































dimensions 
which showed 
Dr. Seeman’s 
account was not 
overdrawn. 

In order to 
understand this 
remarkable 
plant, we can 
compare it with 
a native relation, 
the common 
jack -in-the-pul- 
pit, or Indian 
turnip, that 
throws up a 
three-parted 
leaf, and a stem 
which leaves on 
its top a curious 
hood, which 
popularly bears 
the name of 
flower. It is, 
however, only a 
sort of covering 
for the proper 
flowers, which 
are small and 
hidden within 
it, and is what 
botanists call a 
spathe. The 
calla, or Ethio- 
pian lily, furnishes us another illustration of this kind 
of flowering. In honor of a friend of the doctor's, a 
celebrated architect, Mr. Godwin, the plant 
was named Godwini. To get an idea of the 
Godwini, at full growth, we must imagine our 
Indian turnip-leaf enlarged to reach over thir- 
teen feet in height, and its three lobes hand- 
somely divided. The leaf-stalks are beauti- 
fully mottled, and are described as looking 
like large serpents. The spathe in England 
only attained a length of two feet, while those 
observed in Nicaragua measured four feet. It 
is in the form of an elongated hood, and of a 
reddish-brown color. The plant produces but 
one leaf and one flower-stalk, making, when 
perfect, a fairly sized tree with one leaf. 

We give illustrations of this plant, more as 
a vegetable curiosity than as something any of 
our readers would desire to possess, as its odor 
at flowering time is as repulsive as carrion. 
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THE GIANT JACK-IN-THE PULPIT AT FULL GROWTH. 















































Tur Consumption oF Parer and the volume 
of its manufacture are sometimes taken as 
standards of civilization. The United States 
has 884 paper-mills and 1,106 paper-machines ; 
Germany has 809 mills and 891 machines ; 
France, 420 mills and 525 machines ; England, 
361 mills, 541 machines; Scotland, 69 mills, 
98 machines; Ireland, 13 mills, 18 machines ; 
Russia, 133 mills, 137 machines; and Austria, 
220 mills, 270 machines. The average annual 
production cf paper in all countries is esti- 
mated at 2,800,000 tons—which fairly entitles 
the present age to be called the age of paper 
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THE MAN OUTSIDE. 


CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 


AUTHOR OF “THE WaAGEs OF SIN,” ‘“‘ THE Love AND Loves THAT JACK HapD,” “Or Two EvILs,” 
**THe SHADOW FROM VARRAZ,”’ Etc., Erc. 


PART THIRD.—IN THE TRACK OF A WOMAN’S DESIRE. 
CHAPTER XXL. 


THE WOMAN WHO CAME AND THE MAN WHO SENT FOR HER. 


Tr was not late in the afternoon when the train stopped 
at Blankford, but the storm made it seem as though 
night was coming on at once. It was dark, very dark. 

A brakeman opened the door a second time, after his 
rude and incoherent announcement had been obeyed by 
those who knew, in some other way than by his assist- 
ance, the name of the place, and all passengers who were 
to stop at Blankford had left the train. 


| 


train running according to the time card. But this was 
Saturday, March 4th, 1871, and every minute’s delay 
was shortening the afternoon by so much. 

“Not before some time to-morrow; perhaps not so 
soon as that,” replied the brakeman. 

**Do you know anything of the condition of the roads 
in this vicinity ? Can teams pass over them ?” 

*T don’t know. T think it’s donbtful.” 


A WATTEAU PICNIC.— BY DAUX. 


This time he spoke so as to be understood. 
practice make perfect ?) 

‘The train will go no further,” he said ; “the track 
beyond is full of drifted snow. 
in the car or go to the hotel.” 

There was much grumbling among the passengers. 
The brakeman gave it but little attention. It wasn’t his 
fault that the train couldn’t go on. He was used to 
traveling with grumblers ; he was too much of a fatalist 
himself to.complain ; so he let the others yrowl, un- 
hindered and unanswered. 


( Does 


Passengers can remain 


| 
! 
| 
| 


“Thank you,” she said, sweetly. : 

She drew her wraps more closely about her. She 
gathered up her luggage. She left the car, 

She went at once to a livery stable. She asked for the 
proprietor himself. He came immediately, which leads 
me to suspect that the man to whom she had first 
spoken said some strong words regarding the remark- 


ably handsome woman who wished to see him. 


But Lurline Bannottie sprang to her feet with so genn- | 
ine a fear and grief in her face that she had his attention | 
at once; on reflection, however, I am not sure that it 
was not the beau’y in her face which gained his atten- | 


tion, instead of the fear and grief. 
* But, sir, how long before the train will go on ?” 
Little wonder she was anxious. Her destination was 


“‘T want to hire a team,” she said to him. 

“To go far? It’s going to be a terrible night ; the 
snow is falling fast; the roads are drifting badly ; and 
there isn’t a road in the vicinity that isn’t drifted full 
and almost impassable already.” 

She gave him the name of a town. Take Blankford 
for the right angle of a right-angled isosceles triangle. 
She gave him the name of a place at one of the acute 
angles ; the city to which she meant to go was situated 
almost exactly at the other acute angle. It was not any 


only a few miles away—a ride of two hours or so on a! of this man’s business where she was going, and she 
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didn’t intend he should know. But Lurline Bannottie 
was not mean in little things ; she was quite willing to 
pay for a team to go as many miles as she wished to go; 
and, besides, she wanted to know the opinion of a livery- 


lit. 


man as to the possibility of driving so far that nig 

The man shook his heal. 

‘IT don’t think any driver would be willing to under 
take such a trip to-night; wait here until mornin 
and 

‘T don’t want a driver, and IT cannot wait until mor 
ing,” she sald, decick dly. 

The man looked at her with undisguised admiration 

‘You don’t want a driver? Surely you do not intend 
to drive yourself such a night as this? Surely vou do 
not intend to go alone ?” 

ae | d Vas 

The man shook his head again. 

You couldn't do it. T couldn't let a team on such a 
t and for such a trip as this with only a woman.” 
‘No? You think we women are not quite your eqnals 


‘Well, in some respects 

‘© Ah! Well, have you any teams f sil 

The man laughed. 

‘T never refuse a good price for anything IT own,” he 
said, promptly. ‘* Do you think you'd like to buy ?” 

‘Perhaps so. I must buy if I cannot hire.” 

‘All rieht. [think I'd rather you | drive your own 
team to-night than mine.” 

‘Well, what are your pric s— team, haxness, sleigh, 
robes and—and whip ?” 

‘T can let you have a fair team and a good sleigh for 
five hundred dollars, and from that up 

‘How much for the desi? How much for the horses 
with the greatest speed, and the greatest power of en 
durance, and—and everything else to match ?” 

The man looked at her mockingly. Perhaps he was 
searcely to blame. He might have thought she was 
mocking him 

He pondered her question a minute or two. A man 
takes pride in ownership. He was putting a price upon 
his best team and harness and sleigh; not a price at 
which to sell them, oh, no; but a price at which to offer 
them—a price to boast over the next dlay. 

“Two thousand dollars,” he replied 

‘Very well; order the team made ready at once.” 

She opene d an l threw back het cloak. She unbuckled 
a very plain and innocent-looking belt from about her 
waist. She unbuttoned an opening on the inner side of 
it, near one end. She raised the belt above the table in 
the office, taking it by the other end, and a shower of 
twenty-dollar gold pieces fell upon the table. She 
counted out one hundred of them She put the rest 
back—there were not many of them left —and buckled 
on the belt again. 

Five minutes later it was announced that the team was 
rewly. Miss Bannottic walked briskly from the office to 
the sleigh. 

‘*Tt's not fitting for a lady to g 
out some one with her,” said the proprietor of thé 


» on such a trip with 


stable, firmly and persuasively. ‘‘I haven't a driver 
who would be willing to go, I suppose, but I will go 
with you myself if you wish.” 

‘Thank you; I'd rather be alone,” replied Miss Ban- 
nottie, as she stepped into the sleigh. 

The man came nearer, in a slow and hesitating manner 
jingling some of the gold she had given him. He was 
nervous, that was evident. 

He lowered his voice. 
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‘T—TI didn’t think you meant to buy, and I put too 
high a price upon the team. They are not worth more 
than fifteen hundred dollars, and so— 

He held out a handful of gold toward her. 

* No,” she said, positively ; ‘‘keep it. A gentleman 
always says what he means, and never takes advantage 
of a woman.” 

She touched the horses lightly with the whip. Tl y 
dashed away like the wind. 

There is a difference in roads ; difficulties are not ai- 
ways measured by miles. If Miss Bannottle had really 
been going to the place she had mentioned, she would 
have found the way much more difficult than it was in 
the direction she actually went; indeed, it may reason- 
ably be doubted whether she would have reached there 
in time—by midnight, you remember—if at all. 

But in the direction in which she went, the roads, 
though bad enough, were better If she had told the 
liveryman the truth, he could have reassured her on that 
subject. 

She drove rapidly through and away from Biank ford. 
She shuddered a little as she thought of another journey 
she had taken from Blankford once. 

‘**T—~JT,——”’ she began to herself; ‘* but no matt 
she said, sullenly, after a moment’s musing. ‘I got 
over being foolishly sentimental long ago.” 

She drove away through the night. The storm less- 
ened, the stars came out, the night grew colder, thi 
snow drifted to and fro across the road. 

She kept a close watch of the time. She allowed hei 
horses a chance to rest a little, when she dared, or when 
the road was such that she had to. But for the m« 
part she urged them to as great a speed as was possible. 

It lacked just ten minutes of twelve as she came in 
sight of the bridge to which she had been directed to 
ome, the bridge near the City of Boomville. 

**T suppose he knows the roads are blocked and the 
trains all late. But he wouldn’t make any allowance for 
that ; once arouse his cowardly malice, and he would 
make allowance for nothing.” 

She drove faster now. She looked anxiously toward 
the bridge. The road stretched in unbroken whiteness 
as far as she could see. The bridge was white with 
ridges of snow on every beam and timber. Even the 
trees along the road were scarcely more than mounds of 
snow, so thickly were they covered. But nowhere was 
there any sign of life; nowhere was there motion ; no 
black spot—as black as a man—marred the purity of th 
scene. 

She drove o1 She reached the bridge. She drove to 
the centre of it. She stopped. 

She drew a long breath of the cold, fresh air. Sli 


seemed suddenly exultant, as though she had freedom 
again. The end of her journey reached, she was liglit 
hearted and careless—or seemed to be. 

She looked at her watch. It was less than a minute to 
twelve o'clock. She waited, listened ; waited until the 
bells in Boomville rang out the hour of midnight 
through the air. 


whip again, and drove on toward town. 


Then she touched her horses with the 


**T came from Italy,” she said, bitterly, ‘and Iam in 
season. He had to come from the town I shall see from 
the hill yonder—the town where those bells are ringing— 
and he is late. That marks the difference between us : it 
marks the difference between success and failure: let 
him beware.” 

She turned an abrupt bend in the road. . A man was 
coming slowly from toward the city. His head was bent 


forward upon his breast. If he heard the sleigh-bells at 
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all they made no impression upon him. 
sorbed in thought. 


He was ab- 
He was indulging in the dangerous 
practice of thinking out loud. 

**T warned her,” he said, ‘* and she cannot blame me 
now. Since she failed to come——” 

‘But I did not fail, Mr. Lyman,” she said, quietly, as 
she halted her team just opposite him. ‘I did not fail. 
Iam here. And J was in season.” 

‘Well, you beautiful fiend, how did you come ?” 

‘By team from Blankford, by rail from——” 

‘Don’t mock me; I didn’t mean that. I didn’t half 
expect you.” 

“You didn’t ? You should have known better.” 

“JT doubt it. They say the ancient enchanters used to 
call up the devil, sometimes, and that he usually came. 
And so——” 

Lurline Bannottie interrupted him with a merry laugh. 

‘*And so you think you should have known your in- 
cantations would raise me? Is that it? I think you 
should. But, Mr. Lyman, we are letting time run to 
Get in the sleigh and let us talk as we ride.” 
‘Thank you,” said Lyman, as he took a place by her 


waste. 
side.” 

He slipped his arm around her waist. He bent his 
face toward hers. 

“You don’t know how exceedingly well you are look- 
ing,” he said, and there was genuine admiration in his 
tone. ‘I must have one kiss, my peerless Lurline.” 
She drew herself out of his embrace. She raised her 
hand and struck him fiercely across his face. 

“Tm not your Lurline,” she said, ‘‘and you cannot 
Keep your thoughts and words from such sub- 
jects. Don’t you dare——” 

‘Dare? That sounds well from you, 
shouldn't I dare ?” 

‘* Because I 


kiss me. 


Dare? Why 
have not come here, all the way from 
sunny Italy, to listen to such folly. I came here to talk 
business !” i 

“That's a very good word—‘ business ’—a very good 
word indeed. You should secure a copyright on your 
peculiar use of it. 
pretty neck, and to buy safety from me, didn’t you ?” 

“Oh, yes,” wearily, ‘I suppose so; and I brought 
lots of it. I suppose you’ye been gambling 
again. Is that true ?” 

‘‘No matter if it is. Here, let’s drive out on this road 
a little way ; I don't care to go into Boomyille yet. No 
matter if I have been gambling. I didn’t send for you 
for your money ; I don’t want your money ; I don’t need 
your money ; I won’t touch——” 

‘Indeed ? Am I dreaming ? 
didn’t send for me at all.” 

“Oh, yes, I did. 

“T had it.” 

“Haven't you it now ?” 

“No. I destroyed it.” 

“Did you? Much as you'd like to destroy its author, 
I dare say. Is it not so ?” 

si Exactly as I’d like to destroy you,” she said, with 
cruel emphasis. 

“T can imagine,” he said, ‘‘just how you tore the 
letter into little fragments and scattered them far and 
near, And yet, you know I love you, Lurline.” 

**Yon lie.” 

*T do not lie. I love you. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose I did ; I was a fool—once ; I be- 
lieved anything—once.” 

‘And I shall never forget that you loved me, too; 
never—never—never, ” 


money, 


[ begin to think you 


You have my letter, haven't you ?” 


You believed it once.” 


You came here to try and save your | 


| Elsie Barron. 
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“Did IT? I sometimes doubt it.” 
“But you said you did.” 


That would prove nothing. But I thought 
did.” 


He put his arm around her waist again. 
‘**Lurline, I swear I love you. 
will not give you up.” 
‘**You did once, anxiously‘and decidedly.” 

*T know it, Lurline, and have-cursed myself for it 
[ can never forget that yon had my name 
once, that you were my wife once ; can you ?” 


I will not give you up; 


ever since. 

“God help me, no. I cannot forget it. Nor ean I 
forget that you applied for a divorce from me, nor : 

He took his arm away. Perhaps he saw that tender- 
ness was only maddening her. 

** Don’t, Lurline, don’t,” he pleaded. 

‘* But I will speak,” she shouted ; ‘*I will: I will: I 
will. I have not forgotten that you heaped shame and 
obloquy on my name, nor that you did it for the sake of 
another woman. You taught me to despise you, Samucl 
Lyman, and I learned the lesson well ; you taught me 
thoroughly that I shall never forget it ; you 
so mercilessly that I shall never forgive you. 
then that I loved you. Now I know that [ never did.” 

‘Ah! Perhaps you love some one else ?” 

**Do you think it possible. Did your treachery not 
teach me too truly and fully the wickedness of men to 
leave that possible ?” 

‘Perhaps so, but I doubt it. 
Kane ?” 


) 
taneht me 
I thought 


What about John 

She looked Lyman squarely in the’ face. 
her fingers contemptuously,. 

**That for Rey. John Kane,” 

**You don’t love him ?” 

“i dont” 

‘Will you swear 

“TI will. don’t love John Kane.” 

“Good. Now swear he doesn’t love you.” 

‘*He never told me he loved me.” 

‘*No, I presume he never did. But hasn’t every look 
and action spoken louder than words could ? Isn't the 
only reason he hasn’t told you the fact that you have 
given him no opportunity ?” 

**Perhaps so. I don’t know. 
us taik of something else. 


She snapped 


she said. 


it o” 


I swear ] 


[I don’t care. Now let 
I did not cross the Atlantic 
to discuss my loves or my levews with you.” 

‘*Miss Bannottie, I beg your pardon ; vou crossed the 
Atlantic to diseuss any topic which suited my pleasure, 
or met with my approval. : 
“*T understand. 


Do you understand ? 
What will you have me say next ?” 
He caught her wrist in both his hands. He lifted her 


, hand high above her head. 


‘* Swear you don’t love Walter Aldrich !” he cried. 

She turned away her head. She would not—or could 
not—face him. He could see the warm flush redden her 
throat and her cheeks. 

‘*T will swear no more,” she said, brokenly. 

‘** Because you don’t dare swear to a lie ?” he asked, 
triumphant malice in his tone. ‘Is that it ?” 

‘*Perhaps so. A woman might be proud of the love of 
Walter Aldrich, might she not? J that 
such a man as you will admit that ?” 

‘Yes, if she could win it. I haven’t any knowledge 
of anything which Walter Aldrich ever did of which he 
ought to be ashamed. But you know as well as I do 
that Walter Aldrich never gave you a second thought.” 

“*T know it.” 

‘You know he never eared for any other woman than 
You know that, do you not ?” 


suppose even 
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**You forget Constance Craig, Mr. Lyman.” 

**Pshaw ; he never cared for her. He was her law- 
yer and her good friend ; tiat was all.” 

“But hadn’t they made up a lover's quarrel just be- 
fore she—she—just before she died ?” 

at 

‘Wasn't he engaged to Constance Craig just before 
she was married ?” 

a 

Miss Bannottie turned toward Lyman with the fury of 
a tigress. 

“Then why, you villain, did you tell me so? You 
know you told me so.” 

“Did I? I had forgotten it.” 

“You did. Why did you do it ?” 

Lyman laughed. 

**To excite your jealousy, I suppose.” 

“You knew I had nothing against Constance Craig — 
nothing but that, did you not ?” 

‘**Certainly. I presume that was why I told you. For 
you will remember that I had a great deal against her.” 

“Oh, you scoundrel! you coward! you wretch! I 
will kill— 

I think Samuel Lyman was in more danger, for a mo- 
nent, than he had ever been in all his life before. I 
think he knew Miss Bannottie well enough to realize that 
fact as he interrupted her. 

‘**T wonldn’t do it here in the public highway, if I were 
you,” he said, with assumed coolness ; ‘I have an idea 
that silence and secrecy are too precious to you to be 
thrown away recklessly. Put up your revolver, my 
dear, aud listen to common sense and reason.” 

‘*T—I will never forgive you.” 

‘‘T presume not. You don’t have to.” 

“Tam stifling. Get done with what you have to say 
to me. I cannot breathe the same air as you do!” 

“Tam sorry you stifle here ; we will go to a cooler 
climate, if you wish. Here, let us turn back now ; I 
think it is time to attend to a little business at Barron's 
Boomville Bank. As for getting done with what I have 
to say to you, I don’t expect to finish the story of my 
admiration and affect‘on for some years yet, and as for 
breathing, you'll have to get used to that—if you con- 
tinue to breathe at all.” 

“You may cease first,” she muttered. 

“Eh? What's that ?” he demanded. 

**You may cease breathing first.” 

The man smiled, in a lofty and superior sort of way. 

“Possibly. But I shall watch you, you tiger-cat, and 
T'll fix it so that if I get a dose of poison or a half-foot of 
cold steel you'll be given a chance to tell what you know 
about it” 

“Will you? Ishall never be near enough to where 
you are—after to-night—to make your punishment a 
possible temptation to me ?” 

“Indeed ! Do you know that I think vou will ?” 

**T don’t understand you.” 

**You will before Tam done. Do you see that gentle- 
man on the other side of the street? He’s out rather 
late, isn’t he ? He must have something on his mind, 
mustn't he ?” 

‘*T see him ; who is he ?” 

“TI thought you might recognize him, even in the 
dark. He is a gentleman from Boston who is spending 
a little time here in Boomville—for pleasure, he says. 
His name is Prier, and Why do you tremble, Miss 
Bannottie? Is the night air too cold for you ?” 

‘*T am not cold,” she replied, but she shook as though 
in an ague fit. 
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“‘T had a letter once which I fancy contained certain 
interesting information Mr. Prier wovld give a great deal 
to possess.” 

‘‘T know it. Iam ready to give a great deal for the 
return of that letter.” 

“T thought so. Why? Are you afraid I will betray 
you ?” 

‘*Not exactly. You are as guilty as I, and——” 

‘That is just your mistake. That is just the one weak 
point in your argument, and in all the assumptions you 
have ever made, You were utterly guilty ; I plotted with 
you for a much less crime than that you committed ; any 
jury would believe that, and most men would sympa- 
thize with my desires, even though they could not quite 
approve of my way of gratifying them. So, if punish- 
ment ever comes to us through the agency of the law—I 
say through the agency of the law, because I know what to 
expect from you, if you dare, and shall watch you and 
guard against you accordingly—you will be loathed and 
despised, while I am pitied and have excuses made for 
me. It would be awkward and unpleasant for me to have 
the contents of that letter made public, unless I were 
beyond the reach of the law—but to you, it would he 
ruin.” 

‘* We'll not argue the question. I do not agree with 
you. I think we are equally guilty, and I think any 
twelve men would think so too. But I will not waste 
time in a vain dispute with you. What do you wish in 
return for giving me back the letter ?” 

‘*T cannot give you back the letter.” 

‘* What ?” 

‘T say I cannot return the letter.” 

“Why ?” 

** Because I have lost it.” 

A strange look came over Miss Bannottie’s face. It 
was as though she did not know whether to laugh or to 
weep—as though she was uncertain whether rejoicing or 
fear was most fitting. 

** Lost it ?” 

“Tea,” 

“When ?” 

‘I do not know. T looked for it after I had written to 
you, and it could not be found. I do not know when 
nor where I lost. it.” 

‘**Nor who has it?” 

‘No. Though I think that if any one had it we should 
have heard of it long before this. Don’t you ?” 

‘‘T suppose we should. You are very frank. This 
gives me my freedom. This destroys all your power 
over me.” 

‘*Not quite so fast. It seems so at first sight, I grant. 
But have you not already guessed how easy it would be 
to trace the guilt home to you if one knew you were 
guilty, to begin with ? Do you not remember how much 
aid there was to your arithmetical worx, when you were 
a schoolgirl, if you only knew the answers? The letter 
is gone ; that is true ; Tam not playing with your feel- 
ings in that; it is actually gone. I may never see it 
again. I don’t suppose I ever shall. But what of that ? 
If I were to assure an acute and experienced man of your 
guilt, if I were to drop a hint even, cannot you guess 
what the end would be ? Suppose I were to go to Prier, 
for instance, and say——” 

‘* Don’t,” whispered Miss Bannottie ; ‘I see all that 
you would explain.” 

* And you recognize the fact that you are not here to 
purchase the return of your letter ?” 

“ioe.” 

‘But that you are to pay me for keeping silent —for 
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not going to some one, to Mr. Prier, for instance, and | ‘Or that you shall pay the law’s penalty. Do you 


saying to him——” understand and believe that ?” 
‘‘T understand. _ What is your price ?” “Tao.” 


“Tl tell you. Iam going away. I am going to-mor- ‘* What is your answer ?” 
row or to-morrow night—between now and Monday, at ‘*Tt’s somewhat sudden and unexpected, My. Lyman ; 
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any rate, and I ai. never coming back. My price is—- | cannot you give me time to think ? Such things cannot 

vou. Forget that you were ever divorced from me. | be decided in a hurry.” 

Marry me again. Go with me. Live with me. I love | ‘* Not a minute.” 

you, Lurline. Iam determined to have you for my own ‘‘Nor time to talk longer with you ?” 

agein, or——” ‘‘No. Here we are, at the door of Barron’s Boomville 
“Well, or what?” Bank. We'll go in and talk over the details of my plans 
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— if you consent to my wishes. Otherwise, we } 
an.l you take the conse juences,” 

‘Oh, Mr. Lyman, be merciful—be merciful as you 
expect mercy.” 

**T don't expect mercy IT don’t expect to need it. 
What is your answer ?” 

**You know I hate you. 
aime ® 

‘Never. You hate me; Ilove you. Iam willing to 


risk the consequences of your feelings. You must abide 


Oh, keep our secret and let 


MAN 





by one or the other of the alternative consequences of 


mine ? What is your answer ?” 


“Oh, Mr. Lyman, you know there can be but one 


answer 
‘*T think there can be but one. What is it ?” 
‘*Where are you planning to go?” 
‘Iam going to Canada.” 
‘Samuel Lyman, I hate you 
‘Tam honored.” 
** And I will never forgive you—— 
‘I shall never ask it.” 
“And I will be as merciless to you as you have been 
te me-——” 
‘When you can be, you may, if you dare.” 
‘But is 
“Well ?” 


“When you—go— go 


5 D 





-to Canada, J—J—will — go— 


a ae oa 
7 4 you~” 


CHAPTER XNII. 
THE MAN’S PLANS—AND WHAT THE WOMAN DID. 

THE man stooped and kissed the woman who had given 
him her strange and reluctant promise to be his wife. 

“Thank you, Lurline,” he said, exultantly ; ‘‘ you have 
shown yourself acute and sensible.” 

She made no answer. He led her team toa place in a 
shed at the back of the bank. He blanketed the horses 
carefully. Then he returned, unlocked the front door, 
und they entered the building together. 

The building had seemed dark and gloomy from the 
ontside. But once within they found it well lighted, 
and warm. 

‘‘ Be seated, my dear,” 
‘hair, after they had passed into the private oftice at the 
rear of the bank. 

Miss Bannottie seated herself. 

She glanced curiously around the room. 


said Mr. Lyman, pointing to a 


She rose and 
looked into the other room, the room in front of the 
counter. 

‘‘Suppose I were to give the alarm?’ she asked 
Lyman. 

**To the authorities, do you mean ?” 

She nodded. 

“Tt would make it awkward for us both. Were I in 
your place, though, I think I'd prefer living with even 
Samuel Lyman—living in plenty, and peace, and comfort 

to being imprisoned as an accomplice for bank rob- 
bery. Am TI not correct ?” 

**Perhaps so.” 

“T know Iam. I have not planned for this night 
without taking every possible contingency into considera- 
tion—-except one.” 

“And that was ?” 

‘Your possible final refusal. I have met and solved, 
in advance, every other possible problem which may 
arise.” 

Have you, Mr. Lyman, have you? Did you not, in 
your consideration of possible contingencies, fail to pro- 
vide against ‘wo? You planned well when you thought 
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art here, ] of human justice ; but how about revenge ? You seorned 


God’s law, and human law as the books have it and the 
courts execute it ; but how about the unwritten law hid- 
den in the soul of the one you have driven to such terrible 
extremity ? No, Mr. Lyman, you have not done all you 
think you have—or, hold a moment, perhaps you have 
Have you never learned the fate of those 
who dig pits for others? Do you not know that cun- 
ning’s weapons are turned against craft again and again ? 
That army that plants the finest of batteries upon the 
ridge of triumph, and from that vantage-greund domi- 
nates over its foes and dictates terms to its enemies, is 
fortunate—as long as it holds the ridge and the battery! 
But suppose the enemy rushes up and takes it ; suppose 
the foe creeps up and seizes it ; suppose their fine guns 
are turned upon them; what then ? Have you thought 
of that, Mr. Lyman, or have you not ? 

Miss Bannottie made no answer to Mr. Lyman. He 
continued : e 

“Tam going to Canada. 


done more ! 


I am going to take the funds 


| of the bank, of course. I have been gambling lately, of 


course, as you suspected, but not in Boomville. Boem- 
ville is too slow and steady and sober for such business ; 
too slow for such a man as I am; and so I’ve been down 
to New York and Boston quite frequently.” 

‘* Neglecting the business ?” 

‘“The business hasn’t suffered. I've had excellent 
help, and I’ve done well myself—when I have been 
here.” 

‘You know you promised— 

‘Never mind what I promised. I know that your re- 
commendation got me this place, Lurline, and that you 
intended and expected I'd attend to business. I suppose 
you've got that power over Mrs. Elsie Senn that she'd 
shire a man just out of Sing Sing if you only said the 
word. I understand why you wanted to study, and why 
you intended that the Boomville Bank should prosper, 
You had just three reasons, fair Lurline, hadn’t you—n0 
more and no less ?” 

‘IT had just three reasons, that is true.” 


ia Exactly. You see I understand you well. Do you 


| knew I think I understand you better than you do your- 


| eight hours, though I was sure of it. 


| humiliation has almost maddened me. 


self? You didn’t know, for instance, when you camo 
here to-night, that you’d be my wife again within forty- 
Shall 1 tell you 
your three reasons ?” 

‘You may if you wish.” 

‘* First, you wanted to have me at an employment and 
in a place where I could not indulge my passion for 
Is that true ?” 

You have been a disgrace and a terror to me 

You little know what a terrible drain upon 


gaming. 

‘It is. 
for years. 
my resources your repeated demands for money have 
been. Ihave asked Elsie for money until I have feared 
it would excite her suspicions ; I have asked it until the 
I have endured 
much for your sake.” 

‘‘No, not for my sake, Miss Lurline Bannottie, not for 


my sake—but for your own. You have begged, and, 


putting it more truthfully than politely, plundered, be- 


cause you did not dare to refuse when I asked. But 
Elsie Senn has always been willing to give ; she loves 


| you, which is natural; she trusts you, which is un- 


| 





natural. I take great credit to myself for my penetra- 
tion. Once--correct. Shall I tell you a second reason ?” 


‘Tf you please.” 


‘You wanted this business successful in order that the 
income left you by Donald Barron might not be en- 
dangered or lessened. Is that true ?” 
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“Certainly. And you design robbing me—me, as well 
ms Elsie Senn and all who have trusted her and you.” 

‘I’m not robbing you, sweetheart. 
for-otten that you are going with me to share this entire 
mass of plunder. 
pretend you care for her ; I know you too well for it to 
pay for you to play the hypocrite. You stick to Elsie 
Senn because it pays ; that’s all there is in that. You’ve 
loved, for years, the man she was engaged to marry, 
and, if it was necessary to do it in order to keep them 
apart, you'd kill her as quickly and relentlessly as——” 

‘Samuel Lyman, don’t you say another word on that 
subject ; don’t you dare speak so to me.” 

“Very well. I will change the subject if it hurts your 
high-strung and sensitive nature. Or, rather, I'll finish 
what I was about saying when I came so near making my 
unfortunate digression. That is this: Your sympathy 
for other losers is not genuine, for you have never hesi- 
tated to injure another when your own happiness was in 
question. Now, shall I tell you your third reason ?” 

‘Mr. Lyman, all this may be very amusing to you ; it 
is torture to me; but Tam in your power, and you can 
do as you please. I must be patient and resigned. I 
will listen to you, since I must.” 

“Thank you. That means that you wouldn't talk if 
the conditions were reversed and you had me in your 
power, does it ?” 

ade Naa 

“A remarkable plan for a woman to make, a very re- 
markable plan. If you wouldn’t talk, pray what would 
you do ?” 

Miss Bannottie rose to her feet. She hissed the single 
teeth. 

* Act!” she said. 

“Ah! Lam going to act, too, But for a few minutes 
I prefer to talk, I may tell you your third reason ; may 
I not ?” ‘ 

‘*T suppose so.” 

“Very well, gracious lady, I will tell you. You ex- 
pected, if you outlived Mrs. Senn, to have all this pro- 
perty. Is it so ?” 

“Ta.” 

‘And yet you dared let me come here in control ?” 

“Don’t taunt me with it; I ought to have known 
better.” 

‘Yes, I think so.” 

‘Tor I am to be the residuary legatee of this estate, so 
to speak, and it’s going to be administered upon to-night. 
I presume you've arrived at the conclusion that I intend 
to burn the bank ?” 

He pointed to piles of inflammable material scattered 
about in various parts of the rooms, and thoroughly 
saturated with kerosene. 


“‘T suppose you do, unless I make up my mind to kill | 


you and save the bank.” 


* You won't make up your mind to do that; that was | 


one of the things I provided against in my plans. I 
know you are thoroughly capable of doing it, if it was 
safe to do so. But it isn’t. Let me be found murdered 
here, and the whole country will be up in arms in the 
morning.” 

**Won’t the whole country be up in arms when they 
discover the Boomville Bank has been robbed and 
Lurned 2?” 

‘** They won’t discover the bank has been robbed. They 
will only know it has been burned. It will be burned 
with the safe-door wide open. 


remain here untouched, and they will be found melted 


You seem to have | 


And as for Elsie Senn, you needn’t | 


in her tones ? 


| joke, did you say ? 
word of her answer at him from between her closely shut 


The gold and silver will | 


together, after the fire. The bank bills, some negotiable 
bonds, some choice diamonds, and so forth, are in this 
valise ; they represent a fortune—an enormous fortune. 
No one is to guess that they escaped the flames.” 

‘But suspicion will fall upon you when you do not 
appear after the fire.” . 

**Not at all. I’ve made a great reputation here for in- 
dustry. Iam supposed to leave town only when busi- 
ness demands it—business, you understand. Iam known 
to work in the bank until very late hours, almost all 
night sometimes ; that fact will account for the 
being found open. Sol 
my duty ; do you see ?” 

‘No, I do not.” 

“Tam going to have 
bank ?” 

**Al? How horrible !” 

“Ts it? I think it quite a joke.” 

‘*But suppose they put out the fire, and so discover 
the cheat? What then ?” 

‘They won’t do that. I've provided against that.” 

‘*How ? When ?” 

The words were only whispers. She was leaning for- 
ward in breathless attention now, this woman who was 
tired and bored with this man’s talk only a few minutes 
ago. Oh, Samuel Lyman, Samuel Lyman, why do you 
not look her in the face? Why are you deaf to what is 
Why are you blind to what is shining in 
Men who play with fire are cautious and 
watchful ; why are not you—you who have done worse, 
and trifled with the happiness of a desperate woman? A 


—_! 


~—~4 | 


safe 


am going to pose as a martyr to 


it believed I was burned in the 


her eyes ? 


Do you know what you were speak- 
ing of when you said a joke? Look up, Samuel Lyman; 
look into the face of Lurline Bannottie ; look before she 


| has let the hideous falsity of her smile fall over the 


triumph she has not strength to conceal just vet ; look 
up, and do it now, or - 

But Samuel Lyman did not look up. 
at her. He looked around the room. 
her question. 


*“When ? 


He did not look 
And he answered 


I began the very day I arrived here. This 


night, with wealth and you, was a part of my plan from 


the first. Ihave given it all much study. There is not 
a link missing. To tell you how, will take longer. But 
[ will try to tell you. First, you will admit that the fire 
will be quick and hot, will you not ?” 

Certainly.” 

** Well, I've secured myself against watchfulness on the 
part of the night officers by working and sleeping in the 
bank and so dispensing with the need of their services. 
There will not be an early alarm.” 

**T understand.” 

** And I’ve done away with the old plan of leaving 
light burning in the bank at night, with an uncurtained 
and unshuttered window through which the police may 
look and see all that is going on inside. If an officer 
stood at the very door as we went out, the alarm would 
still be greatly delayed.” 

«Exactly ; I see that it would.” 

‘And then, under the pretense of greater security, 
I’ve had all these windows shuttered with solid iron 
plates. Feel of one of them. It is an inch thick. There 
is no chance to get a stream in at one of the windows, 
when the alarm has been given and the engines have 


| arrived, for they cannot get through these shutters. 


They are as solid as the wall itself; They couldn't get 
one down, even if they got inside, for these padlocks 
won't give way to anything less ponderous than a black- 
smith’s tools, and even with tools it would take time.” 
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‘‘But the keys? Will they not find the keys ?” 

‘“‘No. They wouldn't find them if they got in, for I 
carried them outside to-night—carried them more than a 
mile away-—and threw them into a well.” 

“It does seem as though the windows were secure. 
But how about the doors ? Will they not break in the 
doors, and so extinguish the fire and discover the 
cheat ?” 

** No. 
which leads into the narrow hall, and this inner one. 


‘enemy go than to crush him utterly ? 


They have two doors to pass, the outside door, | 


This inner one has a spring-lock ; I have only to touch | 


this catch on the edge of the door (a catch which is en- 
tirely out of reach when the door is shut, you see), so, 
and there ! 
valise of money against it in the hall to make sure it 


This door once closed again (I'll set this | 


doesn’t close by accident and make prisoners of us), and ! 


it cannot be opened without a key.” 

‘And the key? Is it with the others ?” 

“It is. It is with the others in the well.” 

**And the outside door ?” 

**The outside door I shall lock on the outside. I shall 
take the key with us. It is locked on the inside now, 
aud the key is in the lock.” 

**But are the firemen not likely to break in the 
doors ?” 


** Really, Luriine, I am almost proud of you. You 
take almost as much interest in all this as Ido. No, 


my love, the firemen are not likely to break in. See the 
strong iron plates with which the doors are strengthened. 
It would take a half-hour, I believe, even for men armed 
with bars and sledges, to force their way through the 
outer door.” 

“Tea.” 

**And longer to pass the inner one.” 

*“T comprehend the difficulties. But are 
duplicate keys ?” 

‘‘There are no duplicate keys to the padlocks on the 
shutters.” 

**So no one is liable to interfere with your plans by 
bringing forward other keys? How about the doors ?” 

‘There is no duplicate key to the inner door.” 

**And to the outer ?” 

‘There is one other key to the outer door.” 

‘* And where is that ?” 

**Mrs. Senn has it.” 

‘‘In Naples ?” 

‘*In Naples. The plan seems complete, doesn’t it ?” 

“I think so. Will you give me a drink of water ?” 

‘‘T have wine here, a couple of bottles or so. I am 
sorry to say there is no water in the building.” 

‘Wine won’t suit me. I want water. Surely the 
water works will furnish iy 

‘*The water works are out of order in some way. We 
have had to bring in all our drinking water in pails for a 
week.” 

**Indeed ?” 

“‘Yes ; and now I suppose we had better be going. It 
is getting well toward morning.” 

“Very well.” 

He went out to the shed. He took tne blankets from 
the horses. Ile drove the team down the street a block 
from the bank. He came back and went in by her, as 
she stood in the doorway watching him. 

‘““We must hurry now,” he said, as he drew a box of 
matches from his pocket. 

“IT suppose so,” she replied ; ‘* but——” 

She paused. Is there any one so wholly lost as not to 
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Miss Bannottie 
was looking at this man—this man who had deceived and 
injured her—this man who had done so much to make 
her what she was—this man to whom she had been 
forced to pledge her future—this man whom she had 
said she hated, and to whom she had said she would be 
merciless —and there was actually something akin to 
tenderness in her eyes, something like forgiveness in her 
tones. 

Oh, man, man, if she asks you any question you should 
be ashamed to answer ; your only safety is to lie to her’ 

‘© Well ?” he queried. 

‘‘T have promised to go to Canada when you go, so it 
doesn’t make much difference now, but will you tell me 
the truth about one thing ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

“If I hadn’t met you to-night, what would you have 
done about it, and about me ?” 

The man laughed heartlessly. 

*“Robbed the bank ; burned the bank ; gone to 
Canada, and into hiding.” 

“Yes, I know; but about me ?” 

‘Well, it doesn’t make much difference now, as you 
sav, but I'll tell you. I'd have sent Prier such a hint as 
would have made him hunt you to the death.” 

He struck a match. He lighted some of his kindling 
materials. He stooped over his fire, and scattered it in 
a score of places about the room. The red flames sprang 
up, angry and ready. 

Stay on your knees, Samuel Lyman, if you are ready 
with your tardy repentance ! But if you love life, hurry. 

‘** Did I tell you, Samuel Lyman,” says Lurline’s mock- 


_ ing voice at the door, ‘‘ ow I destroyed your letter ?” 


there no 


| outside the door. 


we Vile 

His answer was careless and unthinking. 

“T will now. J burned it!” 

He cast one questioning glance over his shoulder. 

‘And you'd like ”* he began, with mocking indif- 
ference, but he never finished the question. 

He sprang to his feet, frenzied and despairing, to face 
her, standing with her everlasting smile on her face, just 
He read her purpose, and knew his 
own fate in a moment. He had planned all too wisely. 
He had planned for her. 

He sprang toward the door. 

**Oh, Lurline, Lurline, for the sake of God !” he cried. 

‘*Yes, Mr. Lyman, for the sake of God!” she replied, 
mockingly, as she shut life and hope against him. 

He sprang with all his strength against the door. 

But he was too late. The spring-lock held it. If Lur- 
line Bannottie had wished to undo the deed she had just 
done, it was beyond her power. But I think she had 
neither desire to undo it, nor regret for the fate to which 
she had sent Samuel Lyman. She opened the outside 
door with a steady hand. She took the valise of money. 
She locked the door behind her. She went to her sleigh. 
She drove away—away from the horror behind her—away 
from the scarcely less terrible fate that the dying cashier 
had planned should be hers as his wife. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
HE ‘‘ OCEAN'S OWN” SAILS, 

Tue reader may have noticed that every important 
event in life is much like a hill in the road—up one way 
and down the other. He may have noticed that difficulty 
usually belongs to one half the journey an event de- 


shrink back from contemplated evil ? Is there any one | mands, and that all the rest is simple and easy ; some- 
who would not rather find an excuse for letting an | times going to something—something hoped or feared, 
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as the case may be—is a journey of rough ways and | 


tedious obstructions, as though Providence hoped to 
deter wickedness from its purposes, or to test the per- 
severance of virtue. Sometimes the going is easy, and 
the coming is weary work, as though God designed the 
purification of proper power from the*perils of pride, or 
the giving to triumphant evil a hint of the shortness of 
human glory and the need for repentance. 

You know how Lurline Bannottie came to Boomville ; 
shall yon be astonished to know that her return was un- 
marred by accident or delay ? 

She was too wise a woman to take any more chances 
than were necessary. She was, perhaps, a little more 
cautious than ordinary, since she had taken so prominent 
a part in the plans of Mr. Samuel Lyman and had made 
it not only reasonable, bi rijMt, for the citizens of Boom- 
ville to believe what that acute gentieman had intended 
they should believe. 

Being prudent, she drove to the town to which she 
had told the proprietor of the livery stable she was 
roing. 
tain in his own mind that she went there, it was as well 
that all the world should have a chance to know that she 
came back from there when she returned to Blankford 
again, 

It was getting toward morning when she drove out of 
Boomville, though the eastern sky was still dark and 


With a single man, in all the world of men, cer- 


give no promise of a morrow, The wind was rough and 


raw. The sky was obscured, here and there, with 
patches of hurrying cloud. The air was cold, very cold. 
The snow still swept back and forth, to and fro, at the 
tonch of the viewless blast. A sleigh-track, mute and 
intangilsle witness to the way crime came and went, did 
not remain long that night. The wind, her ready accom 
plice, filled the furrows in the soft snow almost as fast as 
her sleigh made them. 

She drove slowly out of Boomville—and she had de 
liberately consigned a fellow-being to the most horrible 
of fates. You, my reader, if you had shut a man into 
such a crematory as that in which Samuel Lyman was 
left, by accident, I mean--or in sudden passion—would, 
perhaps, have driven rapidly. 

But she—she drove sl ywly ; she was Lurline Bannottie 

Lurline Bannottie, with the fierce, hot blood of Italy in 
her heart, and with triumph’s mad words of freedom on 
her lips 

She paused on the top of the hill over which she had 
so doubtingly come, so short a time ago in honrs, so 
long a time in events and emotions, hopes and fears. She 
stopped at the top of the hill and looked back. There 
was no glare against the sky vet; there was no alarm 
yet ; Samuel Lyman had planned well, indeed, in all 
things but one; he had only forgotten the fury of a 
woman scorned—that was all. 

No alarm ; no shouts, no glare of flame to light up the 
night with its horror; no attempts, though unavailing 
ones, at rescne yet. But a thin vail of smoke, gauzy, im- 
palpable, so delicate and evanescent that it would have 
eluded eyes less keen and expectant than those of Lurline 
Bannottie, swung and wavered above the top of Barron’s 
Boomville Bank. 

She pictured the fierce flames within ; she imagined 
how the walls were growing slowly to a furnace heat ; 
she thought of the inch-thick iron shutters changing 
from black to red, as the minutes went on, and then from 
red to white. 

‘*He would have put Prier on my track if I had not 
she said, fiercely ; ‘he said it, and I think he 
would have done it. But—J came /” 


come " 


OUTSIDE. 


She smiled. 

She paused again at the snow-covered bridge. She 
waited ; she looked ; she listened. 

The smoke, crawling from tiny crevices through which 
flame could not penetrate, was growing into a thick, dark 
column, reaching high into the frosty air of the Winter 
night. But still there was only smoke ; still no eyes but 
hers saw it. 


She drove on, 


There was no ery of terror ; no appeal for 
help; no clangor of alarming bells through the awful 
silence. 

She stood up in her sleigh. She turned her face to- 
She lightly kissed the tips of her 
dainty fingers, and tossed the kiss that way. 

‘Au revoir, Samuel Lyman,” she said, gayly; then 


ward Boomville. 


added, in a voice which trembled with long-pent-up pas- 
sion, *‘ J wish I could have done worse!” 

She drove on. 

When the alarm of fire startled sleeping Boomville to 
sudden and horrified wakefulness, she was further away 
than the tumult of their bells could reach. 

I do not know how Samuel Lyman met death. T can- 
not say whether he was a brave man—or a coward, T 
cannot tell whether he faced the inevitable with his eyes 
full of the insane glare of baffled wickedness and an un- 
availing hope for vengeance —or whether he raised them 
toward that Heaven he had defied, with genuine repent- 
ance shining in them, though at later than the eleventh 
hour. I may not write that he cursed—or that he prayed. 
Ido not know. 

Omnipotence gave him power to plan, and permitted 
him to plan to his own destruction. Omnipresence 
looked upon him as he went through the fiery furnace 
of his fearful trial, and listened to the words he spoke in 
the open doorway between this world and the world 
which is to come. How he died, how he looked, what 
he said, what he hoped—or feared, rejoiced at—or re- 
eretted, we know not—nor can we. Omniscience knows. 


\ wild ery rang through the streets of Boomville. The 
bells clanged out on the frosty morning, a madder, 
wilder, more awful clangor than had ever been heard 
from them before. 

There had been no ery heard from the bank. Perhaps 
the thick walls and strong shutters had held it in when 
Samuel Lyman cried in agony for that which was beyond 
hope or the power of prayer. When the one who gave 
shouted his discovery and his fear the 
smoke was a pillar of blackness, with faint gleams of 
flame lighting up the ter:ible murkiness of its base where 
it rested upon the roof. 


the alarm 


His discovery, I said. That needs no explanation. No 
one looking at what this restless carly riser saw could 
have dared doubt for a moment that Barron’s Boomville 
Bank was doomed 
What of that ? 

It went from man to man, as the streets filled with 
hurriedly dressed and half clad people, at first in the 
horrified whisper of incredulity 


But his fear ? 


but later in the ago 
nized accents of unwilling conviction. 

‘**'There’s a man in there ; Samuel Lyman is in there : 
Something must be done: hurry : 
why don't they hurry ?” This was the burden of th 


cries of the crowd, as it grew greater and 


ean nothing be done ? 


greater 
denser and denser. 

Men took tools and dashed up to the outside dor. 
They stood there and worked—worked as they never had 


worked before—as they would never work again—as 


| money could not have hired them to work for any man’s 
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property—as they would not have worked except in an 
attempt to save human life. 

There were wealthy men among the workers, who 
would not have spoken to so poor a man as Samuel 
Lyman yesterday ; there were men who had hated him 
—-justly or unjustly as it may be; there were men who | 
distrusted him ; there were all sorts and conditions of 
men there. How they worked! How they all worked ! 

Prier was there, and John Kane, and Walter Aldrich, | 
all with tools in their hands, and all in the very front of 
danger and endeavor. 

They worked long, earnestly, manfully—worked with 
the streams from the engine playing upon them to lessen 
the awful heat—worked until even that could not keep 
their condition tolerable—and then they shrank back, 
slowly and regretfully, one by one, leaving the front 
door still firmly in its place. 

They sprang to the work again with renewed ardor and 
redoubled vigor—careless of danger, thoughtless of dis- | 
comfort, because the last one to leave, a moment before, 


had thought he caught the sound of staggering foot- 
steps inside, and was not sure he did not eatch the | 


tones of a despairing voice above the roar of the raging | 
flames, | 

They worked like madinen. 
outside door. They sprang into the outer hall. And | 
then—they were just in season to totter out into the | 
street again as roof and walls piled themselves together | 


They erushed down the 


in ove shapeless mass of blazing timber, blistering brick | 
and white-hot iron. 

Patiently they poured streams of water into and over 
the ruins for long, long hours. More patiently still they 
labored long in lifting charred beams, bent and twisted 
pillars and girders, and piles of broken brick, from where 
they had fallen. With most of patience, and with all of | 
awe, they gathered all that was left of the man who had | 
died there—searcely more than a handful of calcined 


. | 
bones and white ashes 


and bore them tenderly away. 

Reverently they followed the remains of the dead to 
the grave. Lovingly they covered them from luman 
sight. With tearful friendship and kindly thoughtful- 
ness they planted flowers and shrubs about this man’s | 
resting-place, when Winter had melted and blossomed 
into Spring. 

And, ere many months had gone by, they placed a | 
marble shaft at Samuel Lyman’s grave, on which they | 
recounted his many virtues and the tale of his fidelity | 
to his trust. 

And no one has ever called their epitaph’s record in 
question, and none ever will; for the crime which Lur- 
line Bannottie took upon her soul on the morning of the 
Sabbath day, March 5th, 1871, was never brought home 
to her—never suspected of her—never suspected as a 
crime at all—and never will be—not in this world! 

And the monument stands there, and will stand there ; | 
under its shadow Prier has sorrowingly unsaid some un- | 
kind words he was once so unfortunate as to speak of the 
sort of man he believed Mr. Samuel Lyman to be ; by its 
side Walter Aldrich and John Kane have rivaled each 
other in kind words of the dead. 

Men | 
I prefer to call 


as broad as its vision 


The monument stands there, as it has and will. 
call it the monument of Samuel Lyman. 
ita monument to human wisdom 
25 deep as its acuteness —as high as its powers. 

lor after all, my friend the reader, is its record of the 
one who rests beneath it not as true as some you have 
seen ? 

x * ¥ * : ¥ 


it was early in the afternoon on Sanday, March 5th, 


| fore Jate on Sunday morning ; 


|} ing and most saintlike deeds ; 


| from the time her head touched the pillow. 


1871, that Lurline Bannottie arrived at the town to which 
she had informed the gentleman from whom she had 
purchased her team that she was going. The team was 
beginning to suffer, for they had had neither food nor 


| water since they left Blankford, nearly twenty-four hours 


before. Miss Bannottie would have suffered, too, for she 
had never endured so much of hardship, had it not been 


for something in her heart and brain which kept her 


| almost unconscious of any mere physical conditions 


anything so gross as hunger and thirst—anything so 


commonplace as cold—anything so familiar as fatigue. 


[ will not attempt to analyze this feeling which made 


| Lurline Bannottie’s Sunday morning ride almost a dream, 
| so far as the impressions of the outside world were con- 


cerned—however real reflection and memory and hope 
made it, for the task is beyond me; 


I am only sure 
of one thing about it 


it was not remorse—it was not 
, 
remorse . 


Lurline Bannottie directed that her team be carefully 


| attended to—that they be prudently watered and thought- 


fully fed—that they be kept from injuring themselves by 
overeating or drinking after their long task and enforced 
abstinence. 

*T shall remain until some time on Monday or Tues- 
day,” she said, ‘‘and give them y'enty of time to rest 
after the hard work they've done.” 

‘*How far have you driven them ?” asked the hotel 
proprietor. 

‘A's far as from Blankford,” she replied, which was 
the truth, as far as it went, much as it lacked of being 
the whole truth. 

‘When did you start ?” 

She told him. 

He did not doubt her in any respect. Why should he ? 
Many a man, had he started from Blankford at the time 


| she did, and fuiken the direct route, with the roads in the 


condition in which they were, would not have arrived be- 


some men would have 


turned back ; and she was ‘ 


only awoman,”’ as he said to 
himself. 

So he heard the truth she told 
the whole truth. 


” 
roman 


and believed it to be 
Why should he not? He let 
doubt he might have 
found proper or natural—as though ‘ en/y a woman” has 
not, again and again, since the time of the first woman, 
done the weakest, 


‘Sonly a 
cover any surprise or 


wickedest, most awful things which 
stain the pages of the world’s history—as well as the 
strongest, bravest, best, most devoted, most self-sacrifie- 
proving beyond all con- 
troversy or doubt that in the human heart there still 
lingers a spark kindled by the Divine. 
Yes, ‘ What do 
you suppose her woman's heart prompted her weak 
hands to do, last night, at Boomville, in Barron’s Bank ? 
Having first disposed of the matter of the comfort of 
her team (Holy Writ assures us that ‘tthe merciful man 
is merciful to his beast ’— while we learn from Geometry 


* Only a woman.”’ only a woman,” 


that the converse of a proposition is not necessarily true 
because the proposition itself is !) she went inside and or- 


| dered food and drink and a comfortable room for herself. 


She ate heartily; she seemed to enjoy her meal. After it 
was over, she drew a lounge before the fire and lay down 
to rest. I have no doubt she could easily have lain 
for though tired, she had not lost her enormous 
power of will—if she had really desired and tried. But 
the fact is that she was sound asleep within a minute 
She looked 
One dainty palm—the one with which she 


had pushed shut the inner dvor vt the bank—supported 


awake 


well asleep, 
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her rosy cheek. Her long lashes seemed to shut the 
world out from her sight-as though she had drawn 
back from something wicked or impure which had of- 
fended her there. One hand—the one she had kissed at 
the bridge when she allowed herself to say Lyman’s 
mocking farewell—hung over the edge of the lounge and 
showedsits graceful shape to the greatest advantage. Her 
smile remained on her face—as much of it as could rest 
on cheeks and lips when the glory of her eyes was vailed 
by slumber ; perhaps that was because she had left her 
door unlocked and slightly ajar—because she never let 
even sleep throw her off her guard, unless she was cer- 
tain she would not be intruded upon ; while, perhaps—- 
it was simply because she was Lurline Bannottie. 

Left her door unlocked and partly ajar, do ycu ask ? 

Certainly, why not? What had she to fear? Why 
should she make a pretense, even to herself, that she did 
fear ? 

But the diamonds, and the bank bills, and all else in 
Lyman’s valise ? 

Ah! You have not forgotten them ? 
Lurline Bannottie. 
closet of her room. 
gave her security ; 


Neither had 
She had placed the valise in the 
She had locked that door—which 

she had left her roomdoor as I have 

said—which rendered curiosity or suspicion impossible. 

And she had the key of her closet-door, where it could 

not be taken without waking her. And she had a revolver 

handily near to the shapely fingers which looked as 


though they were made for light touches and tender | 


caresses—and for nothing else. A tender hand may be a 
strong hand ; rest assured that Miss Bannottie would not 
have given up that valise that day while she had life 
enough left to fight for it. 

But, you protest, how could one sit down and eat—lie 
dowr. and sleep—so near the scene of so terrible a crime 
as she had committed ? 


: I cannot tell you. I do not 
1% know. I do not and I cannot understand it. I have 
only to tell vou the facts, leaving to you the task of 

: explaining them. 
4 Many would have fled until the horses fell dead in the 


the road—and then, famishing for food and maddened 
with thirst, have despairingly gone on on foot, wel- 
coming night for the security of its darkness, and 
storm for the perils it placed in the path of pursuit. 
Many would have rested only when mountains, seas, de- 
serts, were between them and what they had done. 
Many would have gone away to some place where their 
names had never been heard nor their faces seen ;/ there 
they would have taken unto themselves new names— 
names never before heard anywhere ; there they would 
have dwelt in seclusion, trembling at every footfall, and 
paling at every opening door. 

But Miss Bannottie was not one of many 
hope, like none other than herself. 

She was going back to Blankford, to New York, to 
Liverpool, to London, to Naples. 
to Mrs. Elsie Barron-Senn. She 
was going promptly. But she was not going to liurry. 
She was not going to lose her needed rest. 

I will tell you what she said before she took her com- 


; she was, I 





She was going back 
She was going soon. 






































i} sleep. If she had been more solidly literary in her tastes, 

| she might, perhaps, have embodied it in a book of ‘* Ban- 
nottiean Proverbial Philosophy.” 
tions to you, possibly 
suppose it did to her. 

“It is nobody’s business that Tam here,” she said, as 
she drew the lounge in front of the fire. I suppose that 
was true, though they were ponring a dozen streams of 











It may explain her ac- 
I 











; it certainly does not to me; 


























1| fortable place before the fire and composed herself to | 


| had a leisurely breakfast. 


| you have done so? 
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water into the hottest part of the ruins of what had once 
been Barron’s Boomville Bank. 

‘Tt isn’t any of Mr. Prier’s business,” she said, as she 
took the pillow from the bed and placed it on the lounge ; 
‘‘nor any of Mrs. Senn’s.” Isuppose that was true, 
though Mr. Prier was at that moment wondering, as he 
rested for a little from his work in the dead Lyman’s be- 
| half and watched the unremitting labors of Rev. John 
| Kane, just when and where the clergyman had met “ that 

she devil,” as he called her under his breath ; I suppose 
| that was true, though Elsie Senn, lonely in her beautiful 
Neapolitan home, was weeping a little to think that she 
had had no word from her old friend and companion, 
Lurline Bannottie. I suppose that was true, though I 
think she would scarcely have cared to meet Mrs. Elsie 
Senn if she had known it, nor Mr. Prier under any 
| circumstances. 
| If Lyman told the truth,” she said, as she laid her 
| head upon the pillow and stretched herself before the 
pleasant warmth ; ‘‘if he told the truth—as I hope he 
did ; if they failed to save him, because his plans were so 
well laid, then I am safe, and as safe here as anywhere.” 
I suppose that was true, too. 
“If they saved Lyman—that is the beginning of the 

end. They'll not look here —at first. The snow has 
covered my sleigh-tracks—and I'll have time to rest here. 
But they'll find me, wherever I go. They’ll take me, 
wherever I hide. The arm of the law will be stretched 
half way round the world if necessary. The earth is too 
small for safety—if he lived to tell his story ; too small 
for a bed for me to die on; just large enough for a gal- 
lows for me to hang on; too small for me to find a 
place upon it—up in the sweet air and sunshine, among 
the flowers and the songs of birds—but just large enough 
to give me a grave beneath its surface, down with 
| Death’s twin slaves, Decay and Oblivion. And—what is, 
is ; what will be, will be.’’ All of which, I suppose, is 
true. And so she slept, her eyes falling into darknéss 
under their snowy lids at the same moment as the earnest 
men in Boomville began to lift, from the borders of the 
still hot and smoking ruins the débris which had shut 
Samuel Lyman from the light of this world for ever. 

And—I find I’ve had to write TrurH opposite to all she 
had said—this terrible woman —this fascinating woman. 

But it doesn’t explain her actions to my satisfaction. 
Does it to yours ? 

It was dark when Miss Bannottie awoke. 
once. She bathed her face and hands. 
her beautifil hair: Shé rang the bell. 

She ordered supper. She ate heartily. She dismissed 
the servant, sending her away with a coin she never 
spent and a smile she always remembered. Fascination 
was an art with Lurline Bannottie, and she never ran the 
risk of losing her powers through the rust and decay of 
inaction and disuse. 

Miss Bannottie quickly prepared for bed. 
as soon as possible. 





She arose at 
She arranged 


She retired 
It was not many minutes ere she 
slept again—slept soundly and quietly and calmly—with 
no dream of her stormy home-coming, nor of the stormier 
| scenes through which she had passed since. 


She was, 
| beyond all doubt, a most remarkable woman, a woman to 
whom the end meant —the end! 

Miss Bannottie rose late on Monday morning. She 
And then—— 
No, she didn’t drive back to Blankford then. Would 
She did not forget that she had 
come here, ‘‘from Bl mi ford,” on business! She at- 
tended to business. She bought one little thing here, 
another there; she walked into each of the two news- 


her journey had taken her to America—and she did 
not mean she ever should; she did not wish to meet 
But—she 
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paper offices and managed to ask a half-dozen naturally 
she called on one or two 


selected questions in each ; 
lawyers, and found some excuse for making her presence | Prier—and she intended to avoid doing so. 


LILY’S PRAYER.— FROM A PAINTING BY FR. DVORAK. 
For—the time might come when it 


seem quite proper and appropriate. Risky ? Certainly | took these risks. 
it was risky. Her face was one that few would readily | would be convenient to show that she had come here 
forget. She did not wish to have Mrs. Senn know that | from Blankford. And—she meant to be able to prove it. 
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It was late in the afternoon before she had finished her | 


business. So she remained in town Monday night. sut 
on Tuesday she took an early start, found the roads 
opened since the storm, and had a pleasant and unevent 
ful ride to Blankford. 

She went at once to the hotel, not far from the station. 
She had some hours to wait before tite arrival of the 
train she wished to take. She sent a polite note to the 
proprietor of the stable at which she had purchased her 
team. He came over to the hotel at once. 

“T wish you to look at this team, sleigh, harness and 
so forth, and tell me what they are worth,” she said, 
pleasantly. 

He appeared to enter into the spirit of her mood at 
once. Perhaps she had impressed him much as she 
had impressed other men. ,Possibly the money she had 
so scornfully refuted to receive from him, when he had 
attempted to make her take back a part of it, still 
troubled him. 

**T fear you paid more than they are really worth,” he 
said. 

It seemed to relieve his mind to have an opportunity 
to say it. 

Miss Bannottie smiled. 

‘“‘T presume so. What are they werth now? What 
will vou give me for them 

‘*Two thousand dollars.” 


He seemed growing happier and happier ; his relief of 


mind was more and more marked, 

‘In cash ?” she asked. 

‘““Yes, in cash.” 

“Good. Let some one take them over to vour stable. 
Will you come in ?” 

He bowed. They went in, and to the public parlor. 
He counted out the two thousand dollars—the very same 
one hundred double eagles she had paid him. She un- 
buckled her belt. She put the money in. She put on 
the belt. 

**(yood-morning,” said she. 

“Wait a moment,” he replied; ‘‘ you seem to have 
forgotten something.” 

“T think not; good-morning.”’ 

‘The pay for the use of the team from Saturday to | 
Tuesday.” 

“Oh? Is that it? I am sorry—for I love to be origi- 
nal—to have to admit that you are not the first grasping 


and distrustful man on whose whims a hurrying traveler 
has had to depend, and I not the first victim tb prove | 
his match! But—you will please remember that I drove 
my own team while absent from Blankford. Good- | 
morning.” 

*T protest, madam, I 


**Good morning.” 
ssT 


*‘Good-morning,” she said again, and left the room. 

Mr. Prier went to New York. He had planned to go 
on the same train for Boomville as that which Miss Ban- 
nottie really took at Blankford. Some strangely trivial 
circumstance delayed him at the last moment, and kept 
him one train later, just as trivial events have been shap- 
ing the fates of empires and races, ever since We find even 
shadowy legends to tell us of them—just as the issues 
of earthly peace and happiness, yes, and the joy or the 
wretchedness of another existente, have hung cn the 
slightest happenings since “in the beginning.” 

Miss Bannottie reached New York, in due time and 
withont accident. 

Mr. Prier arrived in New York one train later, 


OUTSIDE. 


Miss Bannottie had planned to take passage on the 
first steamer sailing. She found that to be the Pond 
Lily, under charge of Captain Dennis. So she waited 
another day, and took passage in a vessel belonging to 
another Hne. She took great pleasure, however, in 
riding down to the wharf, closely vailed, and in a closed 
carriage, and getting a sight of the pale face and nervoug 
manner of Captain Dennis. 

Mr. Prier came down to meet the vessel he had hired, 
With the assistance and advice of Mr. Patsy Gullens. 

There was no delay for Mr. Prier. His captain and 
crew were ready ; and Mr. Gullens, looking perfectly 
sober, perfectly happy, and much less aggressive than 
formerly, was ready too, 

Supplies for a long voyage were sent on board. Then 
they moved down from the city, to take the chances of 
the sea. 

The Pond Lily was almost ready to start as they passe il 
her. A closed carriage was waiting, close at the water's 
edge. A vailed woman drew aside the curtains at one of 
the windows. She was watching the activity on the 
deck of the Pond Lily. And Captain Dennis was utterly 
ignorant of the near proximity of this woman for whom 
he had risked so much of peace and honor, and on 
whose face he would never look again. Lurline Ban- 
nottie watched Captain Dennis, and smiled at her ad- 
vantage over him. 


But she looked, with careless and unobservant eyes, at 


| the vessel under Prier’s control which passed them by. 


She read the name on the vessel’s side, and said it over 


| to herself in careless admiration of the name. Perhaps 


she would have felt differently about the matter had she 
known who was on the deck ; she might have been agi- 
tated, or even alarmed, could she have listened to his 
words: ‘‘I have studied navigation, once, before I be- 
came a detective, and I'll find Jasper Jahnway if he’s on 
the sea. And I'll make him tell me the truth, and the 
whole truth ;” she might have trembled at his muttered 
threat, ‘‘I’ll be blamed if I don’t hang somebody.” But 
she did not know, she did not guess. She only repeated, 
and did not know she did it, the pretty name of Prier’s 
hope : *§ Tue Ocean's Own,” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF THE ‘HOMEWARD BOUND.’ ” 

Ir was night. Nota night of wind and tempest, but a 
night in which the clouds drifted slowly~slowly—weep- 
ing their tears of Springtime sorrow, over dying Winter, 
into the thirsty sea ; a night when the clouds seemed to 


| stoop lower—lower—until they dragged their misty dra- 


peries upon the waves; a night so dark, so damp, so 
utterly given over to the showering waters above and the 
swinging waters below, that one seemed lost in the dread 
immensity—cast away in this black chaos in which it was 
hard to say where sea ended and cloud began—and 
harder to say whether there was earth below or sky 
above, anywhere. , 

Almost all the sails had been taken in on the Ocean’s 
Own. There was no wind to carry them on their way. 
Mr. Prier had no particular way in which to go if there 
had been. Mr. Pritr had come out to search the sea for 
Jasper Jahnway and the Homeward Bound. He meant to 
search thoroughly. And how could he search here ? 
What could he do in the black night and the thick dark- 
ness ? With the sunshine or the moonlight on the water, 
or even with the star-sown azure vault mirroring itself in 
the long waves sweeping along the sea, he could hunt 
and hope, But, to-night, he was powerless ; to-night, he 
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must put no faith in sails or in rudder; to-night, he 
must make no use of instruments or observations ; to- 
night, he must have no contidence in himself ; to-night, 
it must be a stronger hand than his to guide ; to-night, it 
be a greater mind than his to direct ; powerless 


to-night he could only trust 


must 
lost—a mere waif of ocean 
in God ! 
Everythi 
Orn. 


ng 


was peaceful and happy on the Ocean's 
Prier was in the cabin, The captain sat opposite 
Most of the crew were comfortably disposed, and 
A few, ineluding 
Gullens, clothed in such a way as to be as thoroughly 


him. 
were enjoying themselves thoroughly. 


protected from the storm as was possible, kept watch on 
deck. 

‘* To-morrow ——”’ began Prier. 

Is it not true that ‘* to-morrow ” has been the rock on 
which itself, and that 
which Suecess has more frequently fastened the cable- 


Failure has oftener wrecked to 


chain of the anchor of its hope, than any other ? 


** To-morrow 

And Gullens came shouting to them all to come on 
deck. 

‘“Come !” he eried, hoarsely; ‘‘come quick, for God’s 
sake !” 

They hurried on deck. There was nothing to be seen. 
Not a glimpse of white, to tell of a passing sail. Not + 
shadow, still deeper than night’s darkness, to show + 


u 
\ 
vessel slipping away from them like a half-remembered 
dream. Nota lifht—on the sea or in the heavens above. 
There was nothing to be seen. Nothing. 

But they listened. They listened carefully. 

Far away, so far that one scarcely knew at first whether 
it was a harder shower of rain pattering into the sea, or a 


breeze suddenly sprung up in the drenched air, they 
could hear a sound, 

A sound that grew and intensified as the 
ticked themselves into eternity. 
of danger—a sound like a. murmur of menace—a sound 


seconds 
A sound like a whisper 
like a muttered threat of evil—a sound like » thunder of 
triumphant malice—a sound 

‘*An ocean steamer,” said the captain. 

‘Coming at full speed,” said Prier. 

“And straight our way,” added Gullens. 
we do ?” asked Gullens. 

“Nothing,” said the captain. 

‘* Except wait,” concluded Prier. 

They had not long to wait. The steamer was coming 
at a terrible speed. Their anxiety would scon be over. 
Whatever the result, there were only a few moments for 
either hope or fear. 

‘Which side of us will they go ?” asked an old sailor. 

He had a wife and children in Maine, and the roar of 
made him think of 
them, and more tenderly than usual, 

“To the right,” said Guilens. 

“To the left,” said the captain. 

But Prier stood silent, and only listened. 

The old sailor laid his hand on the detective’s arm. 

“What do you think ?” he asked. 

What ?” said Prier. 

‘What do you think ? Which is right 2” 

‘“*I—I don’t know. I—TI think -’ began Prier. 

He paused, more as though he had forgotten to speak 
than for any other reason. 

The old sailor laid his hand on his arm again. 

**What do you think ?” he persisted. 

“That I heard a voice out there in the darkness, a cry 
of terror and despair. Did you not hear it ? There! 
there it is again! Did you not hear it then ?” 


‘© What can 


the approaching vessel somehow 
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**No,” said the sailor, “I did not hear it, and I did 
not that. Which—” the 
now, and they could see her lights rising higher ard 


mean steamer was very hear 
higher, and seeming to move straight toward them with- 
out swerving to the right hand or the left 
right ?” 

**T do not know.” 


*which—one 
—was 


‘** Por God's sake, what do you tiink ?” 

**T think 
not hear that cry again, louder, wilder, more agonized 
than before ?”’ 


neither, said Prier, solemnly ; ‘* but did you 


‘IT did not hear it,” said the captain ; ‘it must have 
been your imagination.” 

‘*Nor did I,” said the old sailor. 

“hor x. 

And then, suddenly, it rang out again, so loud anid 
wild and shrill that all heard it, and all crept closer to- 
gether and clung to one another. 


echoed Guilens. 


‘LT heard that,” said the captain, with a shudder ; 
**the voice of one without hope.” 

** And I,” said Patsy Gullens ; 
drowning in the sea.” 


“the voice of a ma: 


**And I,” said the superstitious old sailor, in an awed 
whisper, stating his shipmates’ convictions, no doubt, as 
well as his own; ‘‘ the ery of a lost soul.” 
But Prier spoke his convictions under his breath, and 
none but himself heard them. 
** The voice of Gilbert Senn,” was what he said. 
Their danger drew nearer—nearer—nearer. 
Then it swung aside a little—and a little more- 
little more. 


and a 
The great steamer passed them so closcly 
that an agile man, a railroad brakeman, for instance, used 
to doing his duty in connection with our great freight 
traffic, night and day, in darkness and in storm as well as 
in sunshine, and ready to swing on to the rushing ears, 
swaying and swaggering above the whirling 

would have scarcely hesitated attempting to 
aboard from the deck of the Ocean’s Owl. The steamer 
taking Lurline 
her home 


wheels, 
climb 


Jannottie home—if we may call Naples 
if the outcast offspring of Cain may be said 
to have any home—had almost done what the steamer 
taking her to America had done, or worse ; and she was 
sound asleep in her berth; and she had not spoken to 
the captain at all, and had scarcely more than given him 
a civil nod. Prier’s opinion had been almost true ; he 
had nearly come to the end gf his efforts and his en- 
deavors, as we shall all come to ours—some day 
whether we are more ready than he was to lay all work 
aside for ever, or whether we are less. 

The steamer, seen dimly for a few seconds, shrank into 
the darkness toward the east. Her lights, disappeared. 
The thunder of the machinery became a mutter—a mur- 
mur—a whisper, and died into the wash of the waves 
and the beating of the rain and the fitful voice of the 
rising wind, and out of their lives for ever. 


( To be continued.) 


ForMATION OF Saur Puatns.—On the eastern coast of 
the Caspian Sea a curious phenomenon is in progress. 
The Kara Bobhaz is an estuary nearly separated from 
the main body of the sea by a bank through which 
there is an inlet. 
great that a current continually seis in from the Caspian ; 
and as there is no return current the water of the gulf 
becomes more and more saliferous, and a deposit of 
salt is in course of formation. In time this gulf will be 
cut off from the Caspian, and will then be dried up and 
become an extensive salt bed. 


The evaporation from this gulf is so 
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dition, must be accorded the first place in point of value. 
In 1880 the census reports state that 40,283 sea-otter skins 
were shipped in San Francisco in ten years, or 4.028 per 
annum. 
years the yield of sea-otter skins has somewhat dimin- 
ished. The reason of this decrease is, that within the last 








fifty to twenty-five ; the fourth grade from twenty to ten ; 


| while a pup skin fetches from ten to five ; the value of the 
To THE rich pelt of the sea otter, when in prime con- | 


Reliable data show that during the last six | 


skin being judged by the richness of fur, depth of color, 
size, and general condition. Its use for garments is con- 
fined to trimming sealskin sacques and cloaks, and for 
muffs and caps. The majority of the sea-otter skins are 
sent to Europe, and, in common with other furs, are 


| disposed of at the great auction sales which are held 





biennially in London and Leipsic. At the Leipsic sale 


WAITING FOR PAPA, 


few years the hunters, both white and native, have been 
using breech-loading firearms to shoot the animals ; and, 
furthermore, that, stimulated by the high prices paid by 
rival traders, the chase is conducted with greater avidity 
than in former years. Naturally timid, the sea-otter now 
seeks rest upon the most inaccessible rocks and reefs 
amid the surf-lashed islets off the Aleutian Archipelago 
and Alaskan shores. The prices paid by the traders to 
the hunters vary. For a first-class, full-grown, silver- 
tipped skin as high as $100 has been paid ; the second 
grade ranges from sixty to eighty ; the third grade from 


| buyers from every great city in Europe are in attend- 

ance, the largest purchasers being from Russia, in 
which country the bulk of the sea-otter skins finds a 
ready market. 


In the White Sea there is a fleet of six steamers, which 
are owned, officered and manned by monks. They ply 
hetween Archangel and the Island of Jolovetsk, where 
there is a monastery, and their business is to convey 

| pilgrims to the island. 
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THE GOLDEN S8NAKE.—“‘ AS I STOOD THERE LOOKING AT HER, ALL AT ONCE IT OCCURRED TO ME THAT I WAS COMMITTING 
AN UNPARDONABLE CRIME IN MY INTRUSION.” — SEB NEXT PAGE. 
Vol. XXIV., No. 1—6, 
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SNAKE. 


CHAPTER I. 


HIS STORY. 


Tene are questions in morals which a convict is not | 
called upon to discuss. ‘There are commandments in the 
Bible which are sometimes impossible to fulfill. How | 
can a man honor his father and mother when he is aban- 
doned at the very hour of his birth ; dropped, as it were, | 
in the cesspools of iniquity ? And if he rises no higher 
than his surroundings, which have no lower depths, is | 
he, or those who abandoned him, responsible for his mis- 
deeds? He goes by the light that lights his way, and 
knows no other path. Our simian cousins care for their 
offspring until they can care for- themselves ; it is only 
man, with his boasted intellect and affections, who leaves 
his offspring at the doors of foundling hospitals and in 
the wards of vice. 

The last was my fate. Is it blue or pauper blood in 
my veins? I only know that my path has been ribbed 
with sweat and toil and hunger and cold, with no other 
ending than the prison’s door. What was my childhood ? 
A waif dropped by an inhuman mother into the very 
slums of vice ; a son of nobody, carried in my infancy in 
the arms of a beggar woman, pinched black and blue 
that my wailing might extort undeserved charity; taught, 
when I was older, the rozue’s code, that whatever was 
desirable belonged to those who desired it, and that the 
only sin in the world was the sin of being caught in the 
act. Thus I grew to manhood, living as best I could, 
and in the end attaining a position of honor among 
my kind. 

I was a born mechanic. From the time I could walk 
I used to hang around the doors of smitheries. The red 
cinders, as they darted away from under the blacksmith’s 
hammer, seemed instinct with life, and I used to long to 
make them fly under my own blows. 

I never needed instruction, everything came to me, 
and my methods were nearly always quicker and less 
laborious than those of other workmen. I spent my 
first money in fitting up a forge, and I had plenty of 
eracksmen for my patrons, men who demanded the best 
work and cared little what they paid for it. I made the 
most delicate tools for the engravers and did a few plates 
myself ; the most complicated locks had no windings I 
could not follow, and once or twice I assisted in relieving | 
bank - vaults of their contents before their cashiers or 
their presidents had matured their plans for the same 
purpose. 

Finally, the police, suspecting that all was not right, 
began to watch my place of business. Outwardly, I was 
a manufacturer of tools for the general trade, but I 
deemed it advisable to move my plant to another city. | 
It made little difference where I was located, my cus- 
tomers were sure to find me. 

I had only fairly become settled in my new quarters, 
when I exemplified Puck’s saying regarding the foolish 


ness of mortals. There was not the remotest need to 
tempt me, I had a superabundance of money and was 
daily adding to my store, and only indirectly was T a 
partaker in crime. 

There was in the city, of which as yet T was almost an 
entire stranger, a wealthy family of founders, known as 
Carmichael, Son & Company, the Company being the 
daughter of the house, famous for her beautiful creations 
in bronze. 

They lived in an elegant swell front on Beacon Street, | 


| 
| 


which had long been rewarded by cracksmen as a plum 
worth picking. 

I had searcely struck the first blow on my new anvil, 
when Terwilliger, an old chum, came on from New York. 

He had been in the city but a short time when he 
spotted the Carmichael mansion, and urged me to assist 
him in cracking it. 

I at first refused absolutely, but he returned to his 
request time and again, and with such persistency, that, 
to get rid of him, TI at last vielded. 

We took a boat at the foot of the Cambridge Bridge, 
and rowed up the Charles River until we came to the 
mansion we sought. ‘Terwilliger had managed to learn 
the interior arrangement of the house, and, under his 
dlirection, I was to gain admittance to the upper story by 
means of a trellis, grown over with a huge grapevine, and 
leading to the roof of the piazza, while he would effect an 
entrance by the basement-window, and open a hall-door 
leading to this piazza, as a means of escape in case of 
heing discovered. 

[ found no difficulty in following his directions ; the 
blinds were swung to and unlatched, and the window 
was open. I stepped into an elegantly furnished room, 
where the gas was lighted and half turned down. 

There was a bed in the room, and in it, with half- 
closed eyelids, lay the loveliest woman I had ever seen. 
She seerned in a sort of trance, and made no motion, not 
even when IT approached the couch to gain a more per- 
fect view of her exquisite beauty. 

As I stood there looking at her, all at once it occurred 
to me that I was committing an unpardonable crime in 
my intrusion ; that I was not worthy to inhale the sate 
air she was breathing, and I turned and went out of 
window I had entered without touching a single article, 
carrying with me only the memory of her divine face. 

When I reached the bottom of the trellis I found my- 
self between two policemen, and I surrendered without a 
struggle. A moment after we heard the report of a re- 
volver, and soon Terwilliger came flying out of the back 
door he had previously opened, and fell dead at our feet. 

I was unknown in the Boston halls of justice ; I had 
no friends ; and in such cases the law knows no delay, 
In less than three weeks after my advent in modern 
Athens I was transferred to the country, with Emerson 


'} and Aleott for neighbors, 


[did not regret my incarceration. A slight upheaval 
of the earth will change the course of the mightiest 
river ; and into my life there had come a new light, and 
T had made up my mind to abandon my past, and to 
commence creating a new and better one. 

There was a face that haunted me ever. « I could never 
be anything to Miss Carmichacl—very likely my eyes 
would never behold her again ; but I determined hence- 
forth to live a life without fear and without reproach, and 
one she could commend. 

Thad been an inmate of the prison but a few weeks, 
when one Sunday, as the convicts were filing into the 
chapel for the purpose of attending divine service, I saw 
upon the platform which held the clergyman’s desk the 
lovely face which, since the first and only time I had 
seen it, had haunted my waking and sleeping hours. 

I caught her gaze, and knew instantly that she recoe- 
nized me, and I blushed the deepest crimson to think 
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she did so, She turned to the warden, who was sitting | returned as I went, fearing to meet some one of my old- 
by her side, and at once commenced a conversation of | time associates, and thus run a chance of exposure 


which I was the subject. I have no difficulty in reading 


words by the mere motion of the lips, as far as my sight | 


can reach, and not a syllable escaped me. 

How can I ever give expression to the profound and 
lasting pleasure that conversation afforded me! | 
learned then, for the first time, that a human being, 
and such a being, had faith that I was not wholly bad ; 
that while in the trance-like sleep in which I first had seen 
her she had unconsciously studied my features for the 
purposes of her art, and that she found nothing evil in 
it: that if I was a felon, it was owing to circumstances, 
and not from innate depravity ; 


’ 


and then she appealed to 


among my present fellow-laborers. 
IT commenced an exhaustive study of chemical and kin- 


| dred technology as bearing upon my new pursuit, and, 


the warden to second her efforts for my release, to which | 


he cordially responded. 

When the services were over I went back to my cell in 
a sort of delirium. At my own request I had been placed 
in the blacksmith shop. 


| currents. 


The prisoners, during their leisure hours, were privi- | 


leged to fashion any articles for sale, and I had already a 
credit on the books of the warden from this source, I 


asked to be furnished with some gold coin, and out of it | 


I commenced to fashion a trinket in every way worthy 
of her acceptance. 

I had on, when arrested, a pair of sleeve-buttons set 
with a cluster of the purest and most perfect rubies, and 
it was a happy moment when I[ asked the warden to con- 
vey to Miss Carmichael a little golden snake, whose elas- 
tic coils would go thrice around her delicate wrist and 
clasp beneath the jeweled head. 

The next day the warden brought me a letter, in which, 
in her own beautiful chirography, she conveyed to me 


| object of his dislike. 


when TI was called upon to assist in preparing the molds 
for the statue of King Philip, approached the task with 
a knowledge of the minutest details, and with a mechan- 
ical skill that was only equaled by my enthusiasm, 

I had every incentive to excel. I worked under the 
personal supervision of the one supreme woman, the hem 
of whose garment I was not worthy to touch, but whom 
[ worshiped with as profound and respectful an homage 
as was ever rendered by one mortal to another. 

My life, however, did not flow in entirely unruttled 
My reserve among the other workmen, the 
superior skill which I manifested in whatever work I un- 
dertook, and the evident favor with which IT was 
garded by the firm, created for me many enemies. 

There are men who, from their very birth, seem to have 
been nourished on sour milk alone—even their very souls 
curdled— and for whom life presents nothing sweet nor 
savory. Such a one singled me out as the particular 
[ had never injured him in thought 
or deed ; possibly, if I had, he might have thought more 
kindly of me. 

For a long time his spite vented itself in offensive re 
marks to others, made expressly for me to overhear. 


res 


| Finally, he took to brushing rudely against my person, 
| until one day I told him quietly not to repeat such acts. 


He resented by instantly and insolently brushing past 


| me, and I turned and knocked him down twiee, when he 


the expression of her pleasure and admiration for my | 


gift, and an intimation that the house of Carmichael, 
Son & Co. would be glad to give me a place in their 
foundry if I should ever care to ask for it. I asked the 


warden to give me the letter, and, shrined in a fitting | 


casket, I have. since worn it over my heart. 

A fortnight later [ was called into the warden’s pre- 
sence, and had placed in my hands the Governor's letter 
of pardon. 

I went out of the prison-doors with my resolve for a 
new and worthy life only the more intensified. My 
forge still remained as [ had left it, for I had paid the 
rent some months in advance; but I quickly disposed 
of it, and the next day presented myself at the office of 
Carmichael, Son & Co., asking to see Miss Carmichael. 

After a little I was shown into her studio. She was at 
work on a large statue of the famous Indian chief King 
Philip, seated high up on a seaffolding, and very much 
occupied. When she finally turned toward me she re- 
cognized me instantly, and came down the steps, giving 
me a very gracious reception. She showed me the little 
golden snake coiled round her wrist, praised its delicate 
workmanship, and said I owed my release to it as much 
as to har own intercession. 

Then her father came to me, and offered me a position 





where ultimately I should be called upon to assist in | 


making molds for the casting of the King Philip. 

He combated my demurrers, and when I left the 
studio T had not only accepted his proposition, but, at 
his insistence, had even changed my name. 


crawled away out of my reach. 

That night he was discharged, but, finally taken back, 
after the most abject appeals. From that time he has 
avoided me, but he watches my every movement with a 
baleful eye. 

Such is the idle story of my life ; but my days of work 
in the foundry are drawing to a close. The molds for the 
statue of King Philip are completed, and when, on the 
morrow, the bronze is cast, I shall surely throw up my 
position. 

For the last year I have lived alike in heaven and hell. 
If my fellow-workmen should learn that they had been 
associating with a ‘ prison-bird,” they would strike in a 
body; but that event I do not fgar so much as that Miss 
Carmichael might discover that I have dared to love her 
with every fibre of my being. Can I bear to bring the 
blush of shame to her cheek by such knowledge ? Could 
I only die for her, and thus be wrought into her memory 
as one not utterly unworthy to have lived, then my life 
would have its fitting ending, and my soul, purified as in 
a crucible, might pass into the presence of the Great 
Unseen. 


CHAPTER IL. 
HER STORY. 
CarmicHAEL, Son & Co., that was the name of our 
firm. It should have been Carmichael, Son & Daughter, 
but John, the son, demurred ; not that he objected to the 


| female partner, but he thought such a firm-name would 


For the first few months that followed T rarely saw | 


Miss Carmichael during business hours. The foundry 


swarmed with workmen, but I chose to have as little | 


as possible to do with them, treating them with due de- 
ference, but avoiding any approach toward intimacy. 
I went directly from my lodgings to wy work, and 


prove too startling an innovation. 

We were manufacturers of bronzes, and prepared to 
execute any orders, from the medallion to 
Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty. 

The beginning of the firm had been small enough. 


smallest 


| Father commenced life as a modeler, and finally built 
a small furnace for the casting of his own work, never 
employing but one or two molders. 
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His little studio, just out of the business office, was | me, I used to spend hours and hours at this bench, put- 
the enchanted region of my girlhood, while John found | ting my girlish fancies into tangible shape, and, long be- 
his delight in the office itself. His heart was given | fore I had reached my teens, some of these fancies my 
wholly to business ; he played at book-keeping, at buy- | father considered sufficiently meritorious to have cast in 
ing and selling, at hiring and discharging workmen ;| bronze and put upon the market. 











| | LITTLE MIRIAM’S HAPPINESS RUFFLED. 

| 

while I never tired of watching my father as he molded When John was twenty, and I six years younger, he 
in clay and wax, from which the plaster casts were | turned his back upon school, and assumed the business 
taken. control of the house of Carmichael. From that time 


I had a little bench and tools set apart for myself, | everything began to prosper. Orders came with ever-in- 
and, when freed from school or the vexatious duties of | creasing frequency, furnace after furnace was added, and 
the house, which mother conscientiously imposed upon | the works swarmed with men. 


Yim 





A few years later I persuaded my mother that my edu- 
cation was complete, and, after a run with my father 
through the most famous foundries and art galleries of 
Europe, we came back, and, in my new studio, I was in- 
spired to do work that so pleased my father, that I was 
admitted as a co-partner in the firm. 

We lived in a house befitting our income, and my 
windows opened out on a broad-mouthed river, salt with 
the taste of the Atlantic. The garden stretched down to 
the river’s edge, and just beneath my window was the 
roof of a piazza that ran the breadth of the house. An 
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suddenly, it seemed to me that Faust himself was coming 
to me, clambering up the trellis which supported the 
grapevine. 

As nothing surprises us in our dreams, I turned expect- 
antly toward the window. I heard his steps crushing 
the soft leaves without, the blind swung slowly back, 
and he stooped and entered my room through the open 
window. 

He was tall and lithe, with piercing black eyes, clean- 
shaven but for a heavy mustache, with a countenance 
alike handsome and manly. He came to my bedside, 


immense grapevine spread itself over this roof, its | looked at me a moment, took a leisurely survey of the 
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wealth of leafage and fruit forming, in Summer, a mot- 
tled carpet, alike restful and charming to behold. 

[ had come home to this room one lovely night in 
June, worn out in a vain search for a face to fit into a 
little group which I was modeling. 

It was a group representing the flower prophecy in 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” where Marguerite plucks the star 
flower, and picks its leaves, one by one, repeating, ‘‘ He 
loves me, he loves me not.” 

For hours and hours I had hunted the streets for a 
face that would fill my ideal of Faust, and which my own 
imagination had failed to supply. 

Utterly worn out, I had retired to rest, and must have 
immediately lapsed into a sort of waking trance, for I 
seemed once more to be searching for this face, when, 








2. Flower-boats. 3, Barber-boat. 4. Sampan. 5. Slipper-boat. 


THE RIVER ABOVE CANTON. 
SEE PAGE 88. 

room, and then turned and passed out by the window he 

had entered. 

It seemed but a moment later when I was startled by 
the sharp report of a revolver, and heard hurried steps 
running along the upper hall and down the stairway, and 
then came the heavy banging of the door leading from 
the lower hall to the piazza. 

I sprang out of bed, threw a dressing-robe about me, 
and hurried to the window. The roof of the piazza hid 
all objects from my view, but I heard voices below, 
though I failed to catch the import of the words that 
were uttered. 

Then I went out into the upper hall and lit the gas, 
and, as I did so, my brother John came up the stairway, 
holding a revolver in his hand. 

“Ts it you, Lucile ?” he said, when he saw me. “I 
thought you would be terribly frightened, and I hurried 
back to you. Have you heard nothing from father and 
mother? Ah, here they come; neither harmed nor 
frightened !” 

And then, to our hurried questionings, he told us that 
he was suddenly awakened by some one rummaging 
through his bureau-drawers, that -he seized his revolver 
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and fired, and that the thicf turned and ran down the 
hall. He fvilowed him, but when he reached the piazza 
he found the man lying dead. 

There were two policemen in the garden, who had ar- 
rested an accomplice, and were just putting the steels 
upon his wrists. They had been along the shore looking 
for river-thieves, and had discovered these two men in a 
boat, which they followed until it was moored at the foot 
of our garden. 

They saw the men debark, scale the garden fence and 
effect an entrance to the house, one by the basement- 
window, the other seemingly by clambering on the roof 
of the piazza, though when the policeman reached the 
scene he was returning, as if unsuccessful. 

In compliance with the forms of the law, John was ar- 
rested, and immediately discharged on his giving bail to 
appear when wanted. 

Two months later I went to a neighboring village for 
rest, and attendance upon a Summer school of philoso- 
phy. This school was held in a little wooden building, 
ctose to a dwelling supposed to be haunted by the ghosts 
of Plotinus and Hegel. 

On the borders of the village the Commonwealth lad 
erected an imposing residence for its criminals. The 
warden, whose daughter Alice had been my roommate at 
Holyoke, invited me to spend the Sunday with them, and 
in their company I attended the religious services held 
in the chapel of the prison. 

Alice played the organ, which was placed upon the 
platform from which the clergyman made his address. 

As I sat there listlessly watching the prisoners as they 
filed into their seats, I was suddenly startled by behold- 
ing, among the many stolid faces, the handsome one of 
the Faust who had bent over my bed the night of the 
robbery. 

As if drawn by a magnet, his eyes were suddenly 
riveted on mine, and then I saw the red blood mount up 
and suffuse his face with the deepest crimson. 

‘ See,” I said, turning to the warden, “ that is the man 
who entered my room the night John shot the burglar. 
It seemed to me like a dream ; he came to my bedside, 
bent over and Jooked at me, and then turned and went 
out of the window without touching a thing. Do you 
know, I do not believe he is a bad man ?” 

**He is the best of prisoners, at any rate,” returned 
the warden, ‘‘ and the most exquisite worker in iron that 
I have ever seen. He is in the blacksmith-shop, and, as 
an artist would do no discredit to your own ‘famous 
house. The prisoners are all allowed to turn out as 
much extra work as they will, and, when sold, the 
amount it brings is credited to them. There seems to 
be nothing in his line that Rutherford is incapable of 
accomplishing, and, since he has been with us, he has 
been the model of what a man should be.” 

‘Tam glad to hear you say so much ; and, may T tell 
you why Lam so positive regarding him ? I had a little 
group from Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” which needed but a face 
to finish it, and which I could not find. I found it one 
night in my bedroom, belonging to that man. You know 
how quick we artists grasp the salient features of a 
countenance, and, when you come to my studio, I will 
show you a likeness that you will not fail to recognize. 
Do you know anything of his history ?” 

“Only that he is a jilius nudlius; thrown from his in- 
fancy among vicious people, cared for by no one, and 
finding it impossible to rise above the level of his sur- 
roundings.” 

** Poor fellow !” I said ; ‘‘he is to be commiserated.”’ 


Governor sometimes honors my studio with his presence ; 
he is watching the growth of my magnum opus with gre-t 
interest, and has promised to recommend its purchase |»y 
the Commonwealth. If I should intercede for this poor 
Faust, will you second my efforts ?” 

‘**T certainly will say everything I can in his favor, an 
I wish you the fullest success,” the warden answered. 

Here Alice commenced a voluntary on the organ, and 
our conversation for the time came to an end. 

After getting well saturated with the philosophy pecu- 
liar to this literary Mecca of Yankeedom, I went back 
with renewed energy to the completion of my great work. 
It was a colossal statue of a patriot and king. 

It had been the dream of all my maturer years to 
make some artistic representation of King Philip, and I 
had selected his hour of agony occasioned by receiving 
news of the first bloodshed of the whites. Upon this 
work I had spent the inspired moments of the last three 
years of my life, and I had strong hopes that the Com- 
monwealth would pay the mere expense of putting my 
work into bronze; asking nothing for my own labors, 
glad, as one of her daughters, if any work of mine could 
contribute to her glory. 

I did not forget the original of my Faust, but I had to 
wait before I could call the Governor’s attention to the 
matter, for he had torn himself away from office and 
office-seekers, and was somewhere in his yacht on the 
broad bosom of the Atlantic. 

The days went by so hurriedly that I scarcely counted 
them, so absorbed and happy was I in my work, when, 
one morning, there came to me a little package, accom- 
panied by a note. On opening the letter, I discovered it 
to be from my friend the warden, who wrote : 

“Dear Miss CarnMIcHaEL: I am requested by Rutherford to 
forward you a specimen of his workmanship. You will remember 
him as the original of your Faust. He possesses the unique ac- 
complishment of following conversation by the aid of the eyes 
alone, and so far as he ean discern the movement of the lips, not a 
syllable eseapes him. He begs you will pardon him for thus 
catching the import of our conversation in the chapel, since it 
contained the first expression of human interest in himself or 
belief in his manhood, He thanks you profoundly for your inter- 
est in himself, and begs you will accept the accompanying trinket, 
the forging of which, he says, has given him more happiness than 
any other work he has ever done.” 

I opened the box, and there, in a little nest of rose- 
colored cotton, lay coiled a small golden snake. It was 
made from hammered coin, the scales ingeniously fast- 
ened into each other, so as to bend freely in any direc- 
tion, while the eyes were two sparkling rubies, and under 
the throat was a latchet, so that the coils could be wound 
around the wrist, and fastened as a bracelet. 

While I was admiring this exquisite piece of work, the 
door opened, and my father entered, accompanied by 
the Governor. His arrival was most opportune, and | 
gave him the warden’s letter, showed him my beautiful 
present, and told him all I knew about the maker. I 
took him to my little statuette, and showed him the face 
of the prisoner, and, before he went away, he promised 
to look up the man’s record, and if he found him worthy 
of executive mercy, he would not withhold it. 

I wrote to the warden, asking him to inform Ruther- 
ford that I accepted his artistic creation with sincere 
pleasure, and that, with the hearty concurrence of my 
father and brother, the firm of Carmichael, Son & Co. 
would be glad to give him employment whenever he saw 
fit to accept it. 

Then I dismissed the matter wholly from my mind, for 


| my statue was nearly completed, needing only the final 
Then a new idea recurred to me, and I added: “The | and inspired touches. 


THE 





One October morning, when I was on the staging, | 
busily at work, John opened my studio-door, and told 
me that a man was waiting for an audience. 

I was absorbingly engaged, and begged, for tue time, | 
to be exeused, but John thought I had better see the 
party then, and sol could but assent. 

Soon after, I heard a strange and hesitating step ap- 
proach and pause half-way down the room, and, when I 
turned to greet my visitor, [found him to be the original 
of my Faust. 

‘‘T have come in compliance with your kind request, 
and to thank you as well as words will allow for your 
intercession with the Governor, which, you see, has re- 
sulted in my pardon,” he said, as I came down the stag- 
ing toward him. 

‘*My intercession cost me nothing but a few words, 
and I was very glad to speak them,” I answered. ‘‘ And, 
after all, it was the exquisite workmanship of your golden 
snake that interested the Governor the most in your be- 
half. He happened to come into the studio at the 
moment I received your beautiful gift, and, being a 
skilled virtuoso, his interest was at once awakened. 
See,” I added, holding out my wrist, around which the 
delicate coils were wound, ‘it is such a perfect piece of 
work that I wear it even here.” 

“Your words fill me with a strange pride,” he an- 
swered, in a voice husky with emotion. ‘ It is an honor 
to fashion something worthy your praise.” 

Then my father approached and recognized him as the 
original of my Faust. 

“Ts it Faust ?” he asked, with a smile. 
you responded to Lucile’s request to visit us. 


“T am glad 
We have 
an opening for a skilled artisan, and you must fill it. 
Lucile’s magnum opus is quite ready for the molds, and 
an artist capable of hammering from coin so perfect an 
ornament as this ”—-touching the coils on my wrist-- 
“cannot but be of infinite service to us.” 

“You forget. Iam nothmg but 
the prison-door, and unworthy to 
workmen,” he answered. 

‘“Nonsense,”’ said the dear old father, laying his hand 
kindly on Faust’s shoulder. ‘Let the dead past bury 
its dead. We know nothing of convicts or prison-doors. 
You are young, your life is all before you. Lucile is in- 
fallible in her judgments ; it was at her instance that we 
invited a conference. She is really the senior partner, 
and we all obey her.’ 

‘*But your workmen will not associate with me.” 

‘They are a touchy set, like all workmen,” my father 
answered, ‘but you are unknown to them. People call 
you Rutherford, but your past is dead. Let re- 
name you; you are Cellini Faust—first, in honor of the 
old Italian whom you rival ; second, in honor of Goethe's 
hero and Lucile’s statuette.” 

After this conversation, for the next few months, I saw 
little of Faust, as he was henceforth to be known. He 
was busy in the foundry, learning its processes, and get- 
ting ready to assume the supervision of the casting of 
my King Philip. 

After this I saw him almost daily. He was reserved 
in his ways, avoiding as much as possible his associates, 
and, naturally, the object of their dislike. 

One of then, a modern Thersites, ‘‘loquacious, loud 
and coarse,” began a course of systematic bullying. 

Faust bore it all calmly, making no retorts, until one 
day the man, reaching for a tool, rudely pushed him 
from a bench at which he was working. Faust told him 
in the most quiet manner that he was free to take the 
tool, but in future he must keep his proper distance. 


a convict, just from 
associate with your 
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This aroused the insolence of the aggressor, and in 
passing he again rudely pushed his antagonist. 

In an instant he lay sprawling on the ground, and 
when he arose, with a wild imprecation on his lips, 
Faust knocked him down again, and the man was glad to 
creep out of reach on his hands and knees. 

That night John discharged him, but a week later he 
came back, pleading for his starving family, and begging 
to be put on the pay-roll once more, and to our lasting 
and infinite sorrow and detriment John did so. 

It took many months to complete the molds, Faust 
working unceasingly, and displaying wonderful and un- 
wonted resources. 

His mechanical dexterity was only equaled by his 
superior intelligence. Tle seemed to grasp my ideas be- 
fore they were fairly shaped into words. It was a delight 
to have such a workman at my command. 

At last the task was complete, and the great cupolas 
filled with copper and tin and zine, and the blast turned 
on. Heretofore my father had overseen the casting of 
my work, and when one piece was completed I had im- 
mediately turned my attention to another; but now I 
found it impossible to do any worthy work until my 
King Philip was finally in bronze. 

The day at last came when the casting was to be made. 
Channels had been made running from the furnaces, 
through which the melted alloy could flow until it 
reached the mold, where through several ingates it 
would pass into the mold itself. 

Faust was at work when I arrived, his handsome face 
unusually sad and downeast. The supervision fell en- 
tirely upon him, as my father had been stricken with a 
sudden illness, and was confined to his bed. 

As every possible precaution had been taken — the 
molds perfect, the sand of proper dampness, the melt of 
the most perfect fluidity—-it seemed impossible that any 
mishap should oceur. 

I stood at the right and just back of Faust. His only 
anxiety was that the ingates should not become ob- 
structed, and at the words ‘‘Up shovels !” the brilliant 
molten mass flowed through its channels. 

As the stream passed down the different ingates there 
came a sharp hissing, and clouds of scalding steam 
poured forth. In an instant Faust threw himself in 
front of me, erying, ‘‘ Quick! Lie down!” Then in- 
numerable short, crinkling bolts of fire seemed to be 
flashing in the air, followed hy a terrible explosion, 
and then all grew dark. 

When I regained consciousness once more [ found my- 
self lying on a platform, my head on John’s knees, who 
was bathing my temples in water. ; 

Stunned and dazed, I sat up and looked around. 
Everything was in the wildest confusion—the ground 
torn up, the windows shattered, and there at my feet, 
lay the mangled body of Faust! 

Poor fellow ! he had shown his supreme gratitude by 
giving his life for mine. His enemy, little recking his 
own danger, had poured water into the mold, and the 
imprisoned steam had burst all barriers, and of all the 
workmen present, they two alone perished. 

When they prepared the body of Faust for its fiaal 
rest, they found in a locket over his heart my letter to 
the warden conveying my thanks for the golden snake. 

We laid him away on a lonely but sunny slope of 
Mount Auburn, within sight of the winding waters of the 
Charles, and marked his resting-place with a bronze slab, 
on which, in high relief, was told the story of his sacri- 
fice. The bronze bears neither motto nor date, nothing 


| but the name, Cellini Faust. 
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A CHINESE FLOWER-BOAT, WITH SAMPAN. 


A GLIMPSE AT 
By Exnest WILKINSON, 
In a country with over 350,000,000 of people, crowded 
into an area but slightly larger than that of the United 
States, not only does tie land furnish a resting-place for 


the hordes of inhabitants, but even the surface of the | 


water is crowded with floating homes, which jostle one 
another in the tide like foot-passengers in our crowded 
streets. 

The statement, often made and more often discredited, 
that there are in China more boats than in all the rest of 
the world besides, is not so startling when one realizes 
the countless swarms of Chinese who earn their living in 
aquatic pursuits. 

In so large a country, devoid of railroads, or even the 
old-fashioned turnpikes, with often only foot-paths for 
land-travel, the long rivers with which it is intersected 
The 
coast too, girt with myriads of small islands, affords ex- 
cellent opportunities and ample protection for the fleets 


form the natural highways for commerce. sea- 


of fishing-boats and sea-going junks. 

When we remember that the age of steam has not yet 
come to China, progress here being still shrouded in the 
mists of prejudice, and that most of the craft depend 
upon human muscle as a motive power, and are hence 
necessarily small, we can understand the enormous num- 
ber of such craft that are necessary to take the place of 


railroads, steamboats and large sea-going vessels to a na- | 
In Can- | 


tion seven times as large as the United States. 
ton alone there are about 30,000 floating homes, repre- 
senting a boat population that is estimated at 250,000 ; 
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| while in Foochow, Ningpo, Shanghai, and all the other 
| large Chinese cities, the people of the floating quarter 
| form a large fraction of the inhabitants. 

We will not endeavor to trace the progress of Chinese 
shipbuilding from its original founder, Tak Ya, who 
reigned seven hundred years before the Argo sailed with 
| her famous crew in search of the Golden Fleece. Such 
| an investigation would, doubtless, be of little profit, as 

the Chinese spirit of conservatism has probably retained 
| through the forty-seven centuries the original type of 
| vessel, as little changed as the suns and winds of Egypt 

have left the Pyramid of Cheops. 

The Chinese junk has a low bow, terminating in a 
broad, flat shield, instead of a cutwater; a high stern, 
like the ships of the Spanish Armada; a large lattice 
work rudder, and three or four masts, with one large sail 

Their anchors are crude wooden hooks, 
secured to enormous cables made of twisted rattan or 
bamboo. 


| to each mast. 


These ocean carriers, with their painted eyes and high 
matting sails, seem to belong to the time of the wander 
ing Aineas, rather than the enlightened close of the nine 
teenth century. 


The vessels range from thirty to one 
thousand two hundred tons, and carry crews of from ten 
to fifty men. 


They are seldom blessed with the sweet presence of 
and are huge beasts of burden, rather than 
family homes. 

The departure of a junk is always the occasion for a 


woman ; 
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noisy celebration ; gongs are beaten in one continuous 
peal, fire-crackers set off, and sometimes small cannon 
add to the din. The neighboring junks are apt to join in 
the racket, and there is often a perfect pandemonium of 


noise. These noisy demonstrations are to frighten away 


evil spirits which might take passage for the voyage, to | 


the misfortune of their mortal shipmates. The cannon 
are carried on nearly all junks for protection against 
pirates, with which Chinese waters are still infested. 

Smaller vessels, with flat bottoms, one mast, and two 
long oars astern, ply as cargo-boats on the various riv- 
These oars astern act like one-bladed twin-screws, 
and are an application of the principle of the screw used 
by the Chinese, and never improved upon, ages of years 
before Ericsson conceived the idea of the propeller. 

A new boat in China, 
numbers, is the stern-wheel passenger-boat. This craft 
combines the inventive genius of two civilizations ; an 
ingenious Chinaman borrowed the wheel from Western 
lands, but adapted it to the motive-power of the country, 
coolie labor. 


ers. 


in a small inclo- 
lean 


twelve or fifteen coolies ‘‘ mark time ”’ 


sure. To steady themselves, they on 
bars. 
with considerable velocity, and so they 
across the water.” 
depth of water as sculling, and the motive-power is 
cheaper than any other in this land of cheap labor. 
These boats are fitted with a rough cabin between decks, 
and an awning over all; and, as there are few seats, the 


passengers squat around the decks and huddle together 


These wheels do not require the same | 
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aud one rapidly increasing in | 


The wheel is geared to a treadmill, and } 


horizontal | 
Their continuous tramp drives the wheel around 
literally ‘* walk | 


{ 
| 


| architecture that approach to elegance. 
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like sheep. The number of passengers is limited by law 
to from thirty to ninety, according to the size of the boat, 
but inattention or bribery keeps the inspector away, and 
the boats are nearly always overcrowded with people. 

The ‘ flower-boats,” so-called because often decked 
with flowers, are the only specimens of Chinese naval 
These are often 
sumptuously fitted up in Chinese style, with stained-glass 
windows, marble panels, black-wood framework, and 
black-wood furniture. There is a saloon in the centre, 
with two or small rooms at the bow and stern. 
These are the pleasure-boats of the wealthy Chinese, 
where feasting, drinking, opium-smoking, and all the 
sensual pleasures, are indulged in. 

Somewhat like flower-boats are the hotel-boats, 
are small floating hotels, with very few apartments. 
morality of a city is rarely benefited by these boats. 

But the most remarkable boat in China is the ‘‘sam- 
pan”; it is remarkable because in the cramped limits 
of a moderate-sized skiff 
‘*Sampan” 
infer, 


more 


which 


The 


a whole family find a home. 


means ‘‘ three boards,” and, might 
these little craft are often built of three boards. 

Another peculiar thing about them is, that, while their 
size varies in different cities, in the same city they are as 
much alike as two passenger-coaches in the same train. 
In Canton, the city with the largest floating population, 
the sampans are about eighteen feet long and five feet 
wide, and in this narrow space a whole family cook, eat, 
sleep, multiply and die. 

In the bow a flush deck gives a platform for the oas- 
women (the older boys generally find work on shore), and 


as one 


ran al nH 


sili i 
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in the centre, an arch, 
sleeping apartments for 


a place for fishing or dredging ; 
about eight feet long, furnishes 
the family, and shelter for any passengers that may be 
taken ; a matting screen slides down in front and behind 
to keep out the wind and rain, while, at night, the ever- 
present joss-sticks, burned as a propitiation to the spirit 
powers, are of some practical use in keeping away, with 
their incense fumes, the swarms of musquitoes. 

In the stern the steerswoman presides. Here, also, are 
the kitchen and pantry, the cuddy for the family ward- 
robe, the ancestral tablets, and a general collection of 
domestic articles. 

The cooking is done by a small fire, kindled in an open 
vessel, and this in cold weather supplies the only artifi- 
cial heat. In this narrow family domain one sees a hus- 
band and wife, sometimes, but rarely, /wo wives, several 
children, and often the husband's widowed mother ; a | 
dog or a pig is sometimes added to complete the family 
circle. These boat-people, although there is apparently 
no just reason, are regarded an an inferior class, and they 
are not allowed to hold office, to compete at the public 
examinations, to live ashore, or to intermarry with the 
dwellers on the land. The law about their not living 
ashore is often evaded, but in that case it takes three 
generations to wipe off the stain of their descent from 
boat-people ; and, after the third generation, and not 
until then, the children are endowed with the full rights 
of citizenship. The children of boatmen, being shut out 
of the public literary examinations, the only channels to 
civil preferment, have not the same incentive to study as 
those born on the land. 
up in ignorance, expecting no better life than that their 
fathers led. 

Mothers carry their young babies swathed behind their 
backs, and one often sees the little things sound asleep 
with their heads bobbing from side to side, and their 
little hands swinging like pendulums as the mother 
bends backward and forward on her oars. When they 
are able to move around they are tied around the waist 
with a string to any fixed part of the boat, and their 
crawlings are limited to the length of the string. This is 
often purposely left long enough for the child to fall 
overboard, and boards are arranged so that this may 
happen. The splash is heard, and the sputtering young- 
ster is dragged back to his home by his string. After 
being half drowned once or twice, he learns to be as shy 
of cold water as the traditional scalded cat. 

Although among the poorer classes infanticide fs some- 
times practiced with female or deformed children, Chi- 
nese mothers seem devoted to their babies, and make 
great pets of them. They have no false modesty about 
exercising a mother’s cares, either, and a very short study 
of a Chinese boat-family will give practical proof that 
they belong to the grand family of mammalia. 

The husband’s aged parents sometimes share the in- 
fant’s rights ; and it is a proof of great filial piety, the 
most highly admired of all virtues by the Chinese, to 
stint a child for its grandmother's sake. Thus in China 
a return to second childhood means something more 
than it does with us. 

Boat-children are taught to swim at a very early age ; 
but after they have learned to walk, and before they 
know how to swim, the string or lariat is superseded by 
a buoy tied behind the back between the shoulders. 
This buoy generally consists of a gourd, or of a bamboo 
joint sawed off beyond the knots. Should the child fall 
overboard it hangs under its buoy like a fishhook under | 
a float, and the fond parent, hearing the splash, grasps a | 
boathock and fishes the dripping youngster out. 


Regarded as outcasts, they grow 
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Should they fail to reach him with the boathook, one 
of the parents goes overboard «.. vce to the rescue ; for 
even if there were swarms of boats around, not a soul 
would stretch out a hand to save any one from drowning. 
Repeatedly, men, women and children have been drowned 
in sight of our men-of-war, when the utmost efforts of 
our sailors have proved unavailing, and an outstretched 
arm from a native boat might have saved a Tife. When a 
boat capsizes, unless there are foreign boats near to come 
to the rescue, the crew are left to work out their own 
salvation, and a shipwrecked mariner stands about a: 
much chance as a snowball in sheol. 

This heartlessness of the Chinese is due to a belief that 
the spirit of one drowned flits restlessly along the surface 
of the water until it has won its rest by causing the 
death of another person by drowning ; and that any one 
rescuing another from a watery grave robs the spirit of 
its prey, and so provokes its enmity, which is apt to lead 
to dire disaster or even death. Why the spirit of the 
person that was allowed to drown does not wreak ven- 
geance on the living, who refused it aid, for cruel heart- 
lessness and criminal neglect, does not seem worth con- 
sideration by Chinese spiritualists. 

In spite of being confined to such narrow limits, the 
children of boat-people seem to be quite happy. Their 
pleasures are few, but they seem to enjoy them. 

One notices the total absence of toys or games of any 
kind amongst them. Think of a boy without marbles, or 
tops, or kites, or ball; or a girl without her dolls and 
baby-houses, or either without ‘ hide-and-seek,” ‘‘ puss- 
in-the-corner,” or any of the games we see on land the 
wide world over ! 

Whether it is due to their constant association with 
adults, or the inability to romp, I know not ; but these 
boat-children remind me of little old men and women. 
As soon as they can stand they are either taught, or learn 
it imitatively, to pull upon an oar, and it is very comical 
to see a baby barely able to stand gravely pushing back- 
ward aud forward on its mother’s oar as if its tiny weight 
helped push the boat along. As they grow older the 
boys are put to work on passenger-boats, or hired out as 
coolies on shore, while the girls stay with their mother 
and propel the family domain until they are given in 
marriage, or, as is sometimes done, sold by their parents 
for base purposes. 

Marriages between boat-people take place in special 
boats like the ‘*‘ flower-boats,” built for such occasions 
and hired out. The ceremonies last from one to three 
days and nights, with the firing of crackers, the beating 
of gongs, the chanting of priests, the burning of mock 
money, the display of as much gilt and tinsel, and the 
giving of as grand a feast as the means of the groom's 
father will allow. Unless the parents of the groom are 
very poor, the young couple begin married life in a boat 
of their own. It may seem strange to refer to the com- 
fort of the couple always depending upon the means of 
the groom’s father ; but a son can hold no property in 
China while his father lives, all the earnings going to 
the head of the family. A father has the power to even 
take his child’s life and go unpunished by Chinese law. 

Although there are many clamors from boats whieh are 
rivals for passengers, a floating crust or an empty bottle, 
the family life in each boat seems singularly free from 
internal jars. The husband’s place is too well defined in 
unchivalric China for him even to allow the tongue-wars 
that are waged in many civilized (?) homes. These 
sampan people compare favorably in cleanliness with 
any similar class that I have seen in five continents. 

The gayly decorated dragon-boats, with their array of 
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oars, I.ke enormous ceutipedes with dragons’ heads, are | 
only used at the dragon-festival, and so scarcely come | 
under the head of ‘‘ boat-life,” so we pass on to the 

‘‘barber-boat.” ‘These are rough canoes dug out of a 
log and rounded at both ends like a horse-trough. These 
boats are the hovels of the floating population, and their 
tenants act as scavengers of the flotsam and jetsam borne 
upon the tide. They are small, holding but two or three 
people, and their oceupants are the diseased, the infirm, 
the halt and the maimed. The wretchedness one often 
in these barber - boats is almost inconceivable. 
These boats furnish the amount of isolation required 
by law for lepers, and many of these wretched creatures, 
who are unable or unwilling to enter the asylums for 
lepers, earn a precarious living paddling around asking 
alms and picking up the broken victuals and other | 
refuse that floats upon the water. They hang around | 
the chutes of foreign shipping, and struggle for the bread- 

crusts, old bottles, etc., that are thrown down. It secms 

cruel to drive them away, but their noise is as annoying 


sees 


as their appearance is disgusting, and to give to one | 


would be the signal for the gathering of the clans of 
wretchedness. These boats gather in small fleets, and I 
saw a group of forty-seven, with one or more lepers in 


each, paddling down the Chu Kiang abreast of Canton. | 
The most pitiful sight I ever beheld was a poor leprous | 


boatwoman fondling her baby. The mother had her 
face horribly disfigured, her fingers and toes eaten 
away, and her wrists knotted and sore, and yet a smile 
lit up those contorted features ; and she raised her child 
in her crippled arms and kissed it as tenderly as ever 
mother did her first-born babe. Surely there was one 
bright spot in that diseased and tortured life ! 


A PROBLEM which is attracting astronomers to its 
study relates to the earth as a timekeeper. 


on its axis. 
the second a day. The earth, according to some astrono- 
mers, is losing time. Through two causes, the sun’s at- 
traction and the friction, so to speak, of the tides, the 
earth each year revolves more slowly on its axis. The | 
speculative question which these astronomers are dis- 
cussing is, whether in the end the earth will stop its revo- 
lution upon its axis and will present always the same 
face to the sun. When that event occurs there will be | 
perpetual day in one part of the earth and perpetual | 
night in another. But there is no oceasion for alarm. 
The rate at which the earth is supposed to lose time only 
shortens the year by half a second in a century. There 
are more than thirty-one million seconds in a year. 
Therefore, if the earth ever does cease tu revolve on 
its axis, it will be more than six billion years before it 
will stop. 


Ir is a remarkable fact that, even in cases of intermar- 
riage, the seemingly stronger-minded and more vigorous 
Hungarians are absolutcly powerless to influence the 
Roumanians. Thus the Hungarian woman who weds a 
Roumanian husband will necessarily adopt the dress and 
manners of his people, and her children will be as good | 
Roumanians as though they had no drop of Magyar | 
blood in their veins, while the Magyar who takes a Rou- 
manian girl for his wife not only utterly fails to con- 
vert her to his ideas, but himself, subdued by her influ- 
ence, will imperceptibly begin to lose something of his 
nationality. 


| or three hundred miles away. 


We meas- | 
ure time by dividing either the period during which the | 
earth revolves around the sun, or that in which it turns | 


By the first method we measure a year; by | 
y D 


FLORAL ‘TRIBUTES. 
By GopFREY TURNER. 

(‘They have just buried poor between the belfry and the 
great abele in the churchyard at . Such a sight of wreaths and 
crosses—the former as big as wagon-wheels, the latter as long as gate 
posts—our simple village folk never saw before in their lives, and I 
don't suppose are ever like to see again, Some of these tributes of 
affection, as I suppose we must label them all, came from places two 
Our admiring rustics stared open- 
mouthed at the stephanotis, and the violets, and the rosebuds, and 
the white lilac and jasmine, and the lilea aurata, all in a heap under 


| & canopy of fog. Curiously enough, among the loose papers in 's 


writing-case were some scrawled lines he had evidently intended to 
work up in one of his never-to-be finished poems, Poor fellow! He 
was a modern edition of Matthew Bramble, unsyoilt by expurgations, 
I begged the verses with permission to publish them. Both boons 
were granted, So here you have the last words, probably, that — 
ever wrote,”’—Extract from Private Letter.) 


LET not the breath 
Of lilies sicken when I sink to death; 
Nor meek white rose 
Be shattered for that I life's vigil close. 
Let not a flower be wrecked to deck my tomb 
With its dead bloom. 
Let all things live 
That I have loved, that still to me would give 
Joy by their joyousness, not by my sense 
Of mere pretense 
And pride of base possession. O sweet life, 
Which [ would hold a while, but not in strife 
With Nature, be my living pleasure still 
To do the will 
That Nature serves in might and lowliness 
Mercy no less 
Than law, fixed by decree most merciful! 
Why should it dull 
Life’s lustre, and the fragrance take away 
Of gardens gay, 
And quiet haunts by odors long endeared 
To memory, while by constant beauty cheered 
And signs of sunshine through the passing storm, 
To miss one form 
From “the warm precincts of the cheerful day,” 
When night has passed, though I am clay in clay ? 


MY FELLOW-TRAVELER. 
By CraAwrorp Scorr. 


’ 


‘*Do you mind letting me look at your ring ? 
I started on hearing these words, first, because they 
were spoken in a coupé that was running between Paris 
and Tours, where I did not expect to hear an English 
voice ; secondly, because I felt somewhat alarmed to be 
traveling alone with a man who was thus manifesting his 


| interest in a diamond ring, which I had been vain and 
| foolish enough to buy the day before in Paris, and was 


now wearing. A hurried glance somewhat reassured me ; 
so I held out my hand to him, and then something in the 
way in which he examined my recent purchase told me that 
T had come across, not a robber, but a diamond merchant. 
He was slightly built and had dark hair and whiskers. 
His features were well cut, and his eyes were blue. I 
think he was older than he looked. He was probably 
fifty or fifty-five, but might have passed for nearly ten 
years less. 

‘May I ask what you gave for it ?” he inquired, after a 


| brief scrutiny. 


I named the sum. 

‘“You were done,” he replied ; ‘‘ you ought not to have 
paid more than half that price. The stone is faulty, but 
has been very skillfully cut, and that is how you have 
been taken in. Well, I don’t suppose there is one per- 
son out of a thousand who will discover that it is not 


| nearly as good as it looks.” 
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That was certainly some consolation. 

‘*You are in the trade ?” I hazarded. 

‘*T was,” replied my fellow-traveler ; ‘‘ but I met with 
an adventure that upset me for a time, and was the cause 
of my giving up business. I had acquired a competence 
for a bachelor with inexpensive tastes, but still it was 
against the grain for me to leave off trading and lead an 
inactive life. 
that have taken possession of me, I think I would begin 
dealing again to-morrow. 


Indeed, but for certain nervous scruples 


greatly, I will tell it to you. There is nothing else to be 


done, and it will help to pass the time.” 
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I expressed my desire to hear his story ; but had I con- 
jectured what he was about to tell me, I would have 
begged him to hold his peace. 

The reader, however, need have no similar compunc- 
tion about perusing the narrative, as it was the man’s 
wistful eyes and pathetic expression, and, more still, the 
subsequent occasion on which I saw him, that have 
caused his tale to haunt me. 

‘‘ If ever any one,” he began, ‘‘ had a right to consider 
himself cosmopolitan, I have ; for my father was of Jew- 


If you would care to hear the | 
event to which I refer, and which has affected me so | 





| was a great matter. I was pretty cute in dealing, and 
| never speculated, so that, although the process was slow, 
| I gradually acquired a moderate fortune. The first big 
| haul I made was when diamonds were first discovered at 
the Cape. I went out, purchased largely, and did sev- 
eral good strokes of business. 

‘* After that I went to India, where as a buyer I entered 
into the most extensive transactions I had ever made in 
my life. I then returned to Europe bringing the stones 
with me. At Suez I fell in with a Greek jewel-merchant, 
with whom I was acquainted. He too had been in the 
| East, and was now going to Venice to buy pearls, that 
were being sold there. I agreed to accompany him, as I 


A CHINESE JUNK.— SEE PAGE 88. 


| thought I might be abte to do some business myself, and, 


as I was on my way to Paris, it was not much out of my 


| road. We arrived in Venice together, where my friend 


ish extraction, and my mother was French ; I was born | 
and educated in New York, and from my youth I have | 


traded in London and Paris. 
a fair amount of capital to start with, and that of course 


1 inherited from my father 


went to stay with a relation, and I to an hotel. Next 
evening I called on him, and he agreed to return with me 
to the hotel and have supper with me. I had somewhere 
else to go, and it was arranged that on my return he 
would join me, and accompany me back. As the gondola 
in which I was seated approached the rendezvous, I saw 
my friend standing close to the water, at the end of a 
narrow passage which led from the house where he was 
staying. It was dusk, but as we approached I could see 
a man stealing up behind him, and, ere I could raise my 
voice in warning, my friend was struck down. Then his 
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assailant, stooping over the motionless body, began to 
rifle it. The two gondoliers, who had also witnessed the | 
attack, incited by me, urged the boat forward with the | 
utmost speed, and in a few seconds we were upon the | 
scene. As I sprang from the boat the assassin looked up 

and seemed to hesitate whether to attack me, but seeing 

the two men coming to my aid, he fled ere I had time 

to reach him, and soon disappeared. My friend was not 

killed, as I had feared, but had been badly stabbed be- 

tween the shoulders. The robber had evidently con- | 
sidered his watchchain and purse as objects too trivial 

for plunder, and had not time to reach a leather bag con- 

taining some very valuable pearls and other gems, which 

was secured in an inside pocket, and had clearly been 

the motive of the crime. 

‘*T had only intended to remain a few days, and the 
night before my departure I left the hotel for a little, 
locking the door of my room as usual. The diamonds | 
were in a leather case at the bottom of a strong-box, which | 
was full of clothes and other @roperty of little value. I 
thought the diamonds safer there than anywhere else, as 
no one, not even my friend, knew of their existence. I 
was absent not more than an hour and a half, and on my 
return, I went to my room with the intention of going 
to bed. 

‘*No sooner had I unlocked my door than a strange 
and indefinable dread took possession of me. I saw 
nothing and heard nothing, but I detected a slight and 
peculiar odor of some species of tobacco, or it may have | 
been opium. I do not smoke, and the conviction in- | 
stantly flashed upon me that in my absence some one | 
had entered my room, and, for aught I knew, might still 
be there. My sense of smell is keen, but the effluvium 
could barely be perceived, and had come, I believed, from 
the clothes or breath of the intruder. There was an 
English waiter in the hotel, and as he happened to be in 
the passage outside, I called him into the room. Then 
with his assistance I began to search the room. We | 
looked under the bed, opened the cupboard, and examined 
a curtained recess that served as a wardrobe; but could 
see nothing to justify my suspicions. There was no 
chimney, as the room was warmed by a small stove. 
Had there been a terrace or balcony outside my window, | 
I should at once have concluded that an entrance had 
been effected by that means ; but with diamonds of such 
great value in my possession, I would not have occupied a 
room of that description, and I knew that there was no- 
thing between my window and the water, which a hun- 
dred feet below lapped the base of the building. ’ I gave 
the waiter a trifle, and asked him to say nothing about | 
my suspicions ; for it had just occurred to me that the 
landlord probably had a master-key to my room, and 
might have had some reason to enter it in my absence. 
Yet I had never before noticed in the hotel these strange 
narcotic fumes, which had now almost disappeared, but | 
which I shall remember while I live. Though I was no 
longer alarmed, as soon as the man left my room it was 
with some trepidation that I opened my box and felt for 
my gems. They were safe. My mind was almost at 
ease, but IT examined more carefully than usual the re- 
volver, which I always kept under my pillow, to satisfy 
myself that it was in a serviceable condition. I then 
went to bed. 

“T think it must have been just after I had fallen 
asleep, when I awoke with a start, roused by a slight noise 
near me. Holding my breath, I listened, and distinctly 
heard a creaking sound in the room, as if two boards 
were being slowly parted by means of some instrument. 
The noise stopped for a few minutes, then began again, 
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and went on for several seconds, and stopped as before. 
I had grasped my revolver and lay motionless, prepared 
to it. I did not dare to raise an alarm, because, 
for aught I knew, at that very moment I might be ex- 
posed to some deadly weapon, which would be used 
against me if I attempted to summon aid. The know- 
ledge, however, that I was armed and able to defend my- 
self took away the greater part of my fear, even while [ 
listened to that mysterious noise. My belief was that 
two of the beards in the floor, or in the wall, were being 
slowly removed in order to admit some one into the 
room. I was ready to fire as soon as I beard a stealthy 
step by my bedside, as I did not doubt that my life 
would be attempted. The room was quite dark ; but if 
my first shot missed, the flash from the pistol would en- 
able me to take good aim with my second, Suddenly 
the nature of the sound altered, and at last I understood 
how it was produced, and knew that the window was be- 
ing slowly opened by some one outside. No ladder was 
high enough to reach from a boat, and the thoroughfare 
which even at night was constantly made of the water 
rendered. access by this means impossible. I concluded 
that in my absence some one had entered my room by the 
door, and at the sound of my approach had opened the 
window and gone outside, closing it immediately after- 
ward. But what vampire was this, that for more than 
an hour had clung to a sill barely six inches wide, or 
had poised himself at so fearful a height upon this nar- 
row ledge? All these thoughts, and many more, passed 
through my mind during the few seconds that I lay con- 
scious that I must inflict or suffer instant death. Not to 
speak of the robbery, which I did not doubt was the 
cause of this man’s presence, escape was impossible for 
him except at the expense of my life, and I believed he 
would not hesitate to take it. Only a few nights before 
had I not seen my friend, with less cause, struck down by 
an assassin ? 

“Tt was very dark, but at that moment, through a rit 
in the dense clouds, the moon shed a flood of light, and 
for an instant, and no longer, between myself and the sky, 
silhouette-like, I saw distinctly the form of a man. He 
held a poniard in his hand and was preparing to step into 
the room. It may have been due to imagination, but I 
believed that I also saw the same diabolical face which I 
had observed in the man who had attacked my friend. 
Without further reflection, and almost instinctively, I 
fired. Following the report of the shot came a convul- 
sive sob, and from the breath of cool air that suddenly 
passed over my face I knew that nothing intervened now 
between me and the night breeze that was blowing through 
the open window. I sprang from bed, and, groping my 
way, I found, as I expected, that the intruder had dis- 
appeared. Putting my hand out of the window, I could 
feel that there was neither rope nor ladder there. I then 
closed the window and secured it. When I had struck a 
light I saw on the sleeve of my night-shirt a damp, red 
stain, and knew that when I had put my hand outside 
there was blood upon the sill ; but whether it had been 
spilt by my shot or otherwise, of course I covdd not tell. 
Sleep was out of the question now, so I dressed and re- 
mained where I was till it was time for me to go in the 
morning. I said nothing of what had occurred, and 
heard nothing of it; nor from that day till this has any 
intelligence connected with the event ever reached me. 
If the man had a poniard in his death-grasp, and, as is 
likely, was weighted with other heavy weapons, on strik- 
ing the water he would sink like lead. I could not, 
however, forget my terrible experience. I became nerv- 
ous ani subject to odd fancies, and took to reading 
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books that treated of the history, virtues, and baneful 
effects of gems. 

‘*Soon afterward I resolved to retire from business. 
By far the most important of my purchases in the East 
had been a very valuable diamond of great weight. It 
is not easy to find purchasers for stones of this size, as 
there are naturally few who have the means and are will- 
ing to part with the equivalent in money. This stone is 
still unsold, and lies in the care of my bankers in Lon- 
don. When I have disposed of it, that will be my last 
transaction of this nature. It is a famous diamond, and 
has an authentic history of many hundred years. It is 
known to have caused the loss of many a life. I have no 
doubt that on account of this jewel I was actually fol- 
lowed from India, and, though I only saw him in the 
dark, both from his size and features I believe the plun- 
derer to have been a native or half-caste. 
the belief that ere I can get rid of this diamond there is 
still misfortune in store for me.” 

[ had now to leave in order to change carriages, and I 
was not sorry to bid my fellow-traveler farewell, as he 
had made me feel eerie. 

About a year later I was in Paris, and one morning 
read in a newspaper an account of the sale of the famous 
jewels of a Russian princess. Several paragraphs further 
on I read that the body of a murdered man, who was 
unknown, had been found on one of the principal boule- 
yards. A short description followed, which at once sug- 
gested to me my fellow-traveler of a year before on the 
Orleans Railway. I hastened to the Morgue, and found 
my fears realized ; for there lay the diamond merchant, 
who had been fatally stabbed between the shoulders. 
From the information I was able to give, it was concluded 
that he would be known to the large jewel-dealers, and 
as the result of inquiries in a short time the body was 
claimed by friends. I afterward learnt that he had been 
the victim of a deeply laid robbery, as a very valuable 
diamond, which it was discpvered he had brought to 
Paris in order to dispose of, was missing, but his purse, 
which contained a considerable sum of money, and his 
other valuables, had been left untouched. 


I am also of 


THREE LONG GENERATIONS. 


Ir seems scarcely credible that any one who died in 
the Jubilee Year of Queen Victoria’s reign should be the 
grandson of a man who lived for. twelve years under 
Charles II. Yet this was actually the case with the late 
Captain Maude. His grandfather, Sir Robert Maude, 
was born in 1673; his father, the first Lord Hawarden, in 
1729, and he himself in 1798. Thus three generations 
have covered 213 years, or an average of seventy-one 
years to a generation, and have lived under ten sove- 
reigns. The first Lord Hawarden, having been born, as 
stated, in 1729, married in 1777 for his third wife a young 
lady of eighteen, who lived to be ninety-two, and died in 
1851. There were thus 122 years between the birth of 
the husband and the death of the wife. Such a case is 
probably unique. 


Rattroap Tunnevs.—The total length of the Severn 
Tunnel is 4 miles and 624 yards ; the St. Gothard Tun- 
nel is 94 miles ; Mont Cenis Tunnel, 7} miles ; Arlberg 
Tunnel (Austria), 64 miles ; the Hoosac Tunnel, in Massa- 
chusetts, 43 miles; the Standge Tunnel, on the Lon- 
don and Northwestern Railway, is 3 miles long, and the 
Box Tunnel is rather less. 


ANECDOTE OF PETER THE GREAT. 
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DRAMATIC MODE OF EXECUTION. 


A Leresic inventor has devised an extremely dramatic 
mode of execution for criminals, which possesses the ad- 
ditional advantage of being painless, The machinery 
consists of a platform nine meters square, approached by 
five steps. In the centre of the platform is a chair for 
the condemned man. Behind it stands a figure of Just- 
ice, holding a pair of scales in her left hand, the scales 
being movable. Under the platform is placed an electric 
battery, from which wires pass through the legs of the 
chair into the seat and back, terminating in platinum 
plates. If the patient objects to seating himself in the 
chair, he is simply tied in. Then, after the sentence has 
been read, the executioner takes a stick, breaks it, and 
This de- 
scends, puts the battery in motion, and ends the matter. 
Death is instantaneous and painless. 


places the pieces in one of Justice’s scales. 


The machine has 
been tried on animals in the presence of a large company 


of invited guests, and is pronounced a success. 


UNRELIABILITY OF HUMAN EVIDENCE. 


Tue following illustration of the unreliability of hu- 
man evidence is commended both to complainants and to 
impatient critics of those who cautiously investigate 
complaints : 

When Von Ranke, the great historian, who recently 
died at an advanced age, began to collect facts for his 
histery, a small bridge gave way, and some passengers 
fell into the swift current below. Von Ranke was ab- 
sent, and, on his return the next day, he inquired into 
the particulars of the accident. 

‘**T saw the bridge fall,” said one. ‘‘A heavy wain had 
just passed over it, and weakened it. Two women were 
on it when it fell, and a soldier on a white horse.” 

**T saw it fall,” declared another, ‘‘ but the wain had 
passed over it two hours previously. The foot passengers 
were children, and the rider was a civilian on a black 
horse.” 

‘* Now,” said Von Ranke, ‘if it is impossible to learn 
the truth about an accident which happened at broad 
noonday only twenty-four hours ago, how can I declare 
any fact to be certain which is shrouded in the darkness 
of ten centuries ?” 


ANECDOTE OF PETER THE GREAT. 


WuiteE traveling in Russia, Peter the Great had to 
take refuge in a monastery from the inclemency of the 
weather. The monks received him with the greatest hu- 
mility and deference, and prepared a banquet for him. 
One of the young monks presented the monarch with a 
large glass goblet of wine. The young monk stumbled, 
the goblet fell to the floor and was shattered into a thou- 
sand pieces, beyond the hopes of repair, while most of 
the stomachic disturber went down the back cf Peter's 
neck. 

Furious with rage, Peter the Great sprang to his feet 
and raised his whip, without which he never went out, 
and was about to flagellate the monk several consecutive 
times. The monk, however, folding his arms with dig- 
nity, addressed the Czar as follows : 

‘*My lord and Czar, not drop by drop, but in a perfect 
gush, are God’s precious gifts poured over thee. May all 
thy enemies come to grief even as this glass has been 
shattered to pieces.”’ 


Peter the Great was disarmed. Instead of laying the 
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goad on the monk’s back, he made a motion to lay it on 
the table, which was carried unanimously. He also ap- 
pointed the young monk Archimandritten of Patscherky, 
which was the least he could do under the circum- 
stances. This is historical. 


A FAMILY PICTURE. 


A MAN once went to Copley (the father of the great 
Lord Lyndhurst) and caused himself and wife and seven 
children to be all included in a family picture. 

‘“*Tt wants but one thing,” 
trait of my first wife, for this one is my second.” 

‘* But,” said the artist, ‘‘she is dead, you know, sir ; 


what can Ido? She can only come in as an angel.” 
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WHY, 


said he, ‘‘and that is a por- | 


AMUSING 





INCIDENT. 


AN AMUSING INCIDENT. 


‘“‘Ar a dinner party got up especially to introduce 
me,” says Charles Mackay, ‘‘to some of the leading 
spirits among the Liberals, the one clergyman present 
noted for his more than usual enmity to the Roman 
Catholic Church, even in a country where all the clergy 
were not only professionally but personally hostile to the 
Pope and all Papal doctrine and pretensions, said in a 
loud voice: ‘Thanks be to God, we have no Pope in 
Glasgow.’ Without pausing to reflect on the possible 
offense I might give, I suddenly ejaculated : ‘No Pope! 


Why, you have a Pope in every parish !’ I had no sooner 
uttered the words than I thought how reckless I had 
been, and would have recalled them had it been possi- 
ble to do so, but was restored to equanimity, 


if not to 
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INDEED ! 


** MAMMA, DEAR, OUGHT ONE TO ask, WHEN ONE DOESN’T KNOW A THING ?” 


‘““YEs, DARLING. I’VE ALWAYS TOLD YOU TO.” 


‘THEN, WHY DID YOU marry PAPA ? 


**Oh, no ; not at all,” answered the other 
come in as a woman; no angels for me.” 

The portrait was added, but some time elapsed before 
the person came back ; 
strange lady on his arm. 

“T must have another touch of your brush, Copley,” 
he said ; ‘‘an accident befell my second wife ; 
is my third ; 
cluded in the family picture.” 

The painter complied, and the husband looked with 
a glance of satisfaction on his three spouses. 
the lady ; she remonstrated. Out her predecessors must 
go. The artist painted them out accordingly, and had 
to bring an action at law to obtain payment for the por- 
traits which he had obliterated. 


and, when he returned, he had a ! 


this lady | 
and she has come to have her likeness in- | 


Not so | 


- seau, a watchmaker ; 


‘‘she must | satisfaction with myself, by a burst of applause all round 


the table, and a simultaneous request from half a dozen 
gentlemen to be permitted to drink my health.” 


Fatuers or Great Men.—A writer has just given the 
following as being the occupations of the fathers of the 
great men named: The father of Demosthenes was 4 
blacksmith ; of Euripides, a greengrocer ; of Socrates, 4 
second-rate sculptor; of Epicurus, a shepherd ; of Vir- 
gil, an innkeeper; of Columbus, a wool - carder; of 
Shakespeare, a butcher; of Luther, a miner ; of Crom- 
well, a brewer ; of Sixtus V., a swineherd ; of Linnzus, ® 
country minister; of Franklin, a soap-boiler ; of Rous- 
of Murat, an innkeeper. 
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JOLI. —‘ WHEN HE CAME WITHIN THE SOUND OF MY VOICE, I CALLED TO HIM IN ALL THE ENDEARING TEBMS OF A LOVER. 
AT LENGTH I LIFTED HIM UPON THE RING.”—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
Vol. XXIV., No, 1—7. 
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MIDNIGHT AT THE HELM. 
By Grorce BArRLow, 


I. 


“Wart seest thou, friend ? 
The frail masts bend, 

The ship reels wildly on the tossing deep; 
Thy fearless eyes 
Regard the skies, 

And this broad waste wherethrough white chargerggheap ; 
Seest thou the foam ?” 

lot.—*I see my home, 
And children on a white, soft couch asleep.’ 


’ 


Il. 


What seest thou, friend ? 

The tiller end 

Thou graspest safely in thy firm, strong grip; 
Thine eyes are strange, 
They seem to range 

Beyond sea, sky, and clouds, and struggling ship, 
jeyond the foam.” 

Pilot.—“ T see my home 


Brown cottage-eaves round which the swallows dip.” 
II. 
*“ What seest thou, friend ? > 
Black leagues extend 
On all sides round about thy bark and thee; 
Not one star-speck 
Above the deck 
Abates the darkness of the midnight sea; 
The waves’ throats roar ’ 
Pilot.—* I see the shore, 
And eyes that plead with God for mine and me.” 


JOLL. 


By C. L. Hivprern. 

Ir it be a crime to believe in humanity and to trust a 
friend, tiat crime I had committed, and sorely had I 
been chastised for it. I had known and loved Armand 
Duchesne from a child, and when, in his trouble, he 
came to me, I gladly gave him my name as an indorse- 
ment of his good faith. 

He had betrayed me and fled, and to save my name 
from dishonor I relinquished every acre of my ancestral 
estate and went forth into the world a ruined man. 

Had it been a mere question of the loss of wealth, I 
should have felt the blow less, but it severed me from 
the womaa I loved, in the bitterness of my grief, I be- 
lieved for ever. 

Her family would never consent to her unfon with a 
beggar. Nay, could I ask her to share my poverty and 
assist me in the struggle for mere subsistence ? So [I 
wrote to her, disguising nothing, and released her from 
her engagement. The next day I turned my back upon 
all that I held dear in this life. 

So utier was my downfall that when I reached Villeroi, 
the cathedral town, I had remaining, out of all my 
wealth, only the suit I wore and a few francs in silver. 


I turned aside from the main road, and, entering the 


square before the cathedral, sat down to meditate. 
There seemed not one ray of hope in the terrible gloom 
which oppressed me. Brought up to no profession—for 
who could have dreamed of my father’s son laboring 
with his hands like a peasant ?—too proud to ask assist- 
ance, where could I turn for relief in my distress ? 

And Claire, whose smile should gladden my life no 
more with those exquisite visions which love tempts 
from heaven to glorify this world ! 

The thought was more than I could bear. I started 
to my feet and looked wildly around me, The massive 
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gray wall of the cathedral, with its spire tapering foun 
hundred feet into the air, caught my eye. 

An evil inspiration rushed into my mind. A leap from 
one of those small windows, scarcely visible in the 
height of the spire, a swift plunge, one pang, and all 
would be over. 

I walked hurriedly toward the portal of the church, 
firmly resolved upon the deed. As I was about entering, 
my attention was attracted by a placard posted upon one 
of the pillars near the door. I mechanically approached 
it, and read as follows : 


**6,000 FRANCS REWARD, 
“The above sum will be paid to any person who will venture 
to mount the spire and attach a cable to the vane. Further par- 
ticulars,” ete, 


Six thousand franes !—the sum which I would have 


thought a smell price for the poorest horse in my stables 

a weck before—seemed marvelously large now. With 
| six thousand franes could I not begin anew in life, win 
back my fortune by earnest endeavor, and with it Claire ? 
My dream of self-murder was forgotten in the sudden 
revulsion of hope. 

I turned to ask an explanation of the placard from the 
old sacristan who stood near. 

“It is a large sum,” he said, gravely, ‘ but it has 
tempted no one to make the trial.” 

“Why ?” I inquired. ‘‘Is the feat considered 0 
| dangerous ?” 

‘Dangerous !” he echoed, ‘‘ Say rather certain death, 
Last Winter a great storm wrenched the great ball from 
its socket, leaving it in an unsafe condition. What they 
| want is some brave adventurer who will ascend outside 
the spire and fasten a rope so that the workmen may go 
up and repair it. No one has attempted such a feat these 
two hundred years, and, in spite of the magnitude of the 
reward no one dare try it now.” 

**T will try it,” I said, quietly. 

“You ?” cried the old man, starting back. ‘‘ Why, yon 
are a gentleman. You cannot—pardon me !—need the 
money ?” 

‘*No,” I replied, my cheek blushing, as I uttered the 
falsehood, ‘It is from the love of adventure—yes, the 
love of adventure.” 

The old man looked at me solemnly, as if he did not 
half believe my words, 

** You will surely be dashed in pieces,” he protested ; 
‘*many strong men and skilled climbers have refused 
the task.” é 

“It is not a question of strength or skill,” I replied; 
‘it merely requires courage and calmness, and I possess 
both.” 

The sacristan made no further attempt to dissuade me, 
but, with a look and manner as if he were preceding me 
to my execution, led me up the winding stairs of the 
spire until we reached the last gallery, whence my peril- 
ous ascent was to begin. Here he gave me a few simple 
instructions, provided me with a stout rope, and, as I 
| swung out of the narrow window, bade me Godspeed with 
| a muttered prayer. The spire of the Cathedral of Villeroi 
is one of the tallest in Europe. It is of stone, highly or- 
namented, and, from the pavement to the top of the great 
golden ball, rises nearly four hundred feet. The ancient 
architects built their steeples as if they never dreamed 
they might need repair in the future. In the present in- 
stance no means of ascent above the topmost gallery to 
the ball had been provided. I had examined the struc- 
ture, however, and believed I saw a means of accomplish- 
ing my purpose, It was one of such awful peril as’to, 
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have forbidden any but one as forlorn as I to have 
thought of it for a moment. 

From the window to the base of the ball the distance 
was seventy feet, the slope very acute, and, except at the 
corners where the blocks of stone were joined octagon- 
ally, as smooth as glass. Up these joints ran a vertical 
coping of stone, broken at intervals of ten feet by pro- 
truding ornaments, carved in the shape of the trefoil. 
My plan, the only possible one, was to cast a loop in my 
rope over the trefoil above me, and, clasping the coping 
between my knees, haul myself up the rope. When I 
had reached the trefoil I would bestride it, unfasten the 
rope, endeavor to cast the noose over the next above my 
head, and so on. All this I was to accomplish over a 
sheer height of three hundred odd feet. When it is re- 
membered that the trefoils, my sole supports, extended 
but eighteen inches outward from the spire, and were, 
moreover, worn smooth and slippery by the weather, some 
idea of the terrors of my task may be gained. 

But I was desperate. To fail either way meant death 
tome. What difference if my fall was accidental, or the 
self-conscious act of despair? And wasI not warmed by 
the sweetest of all hopes ? To reach the ball, fasten the 
rope and pulley to it, and descend again in safety, was in 
my mind equivalent to winning back my lost betrothed. 
With a firm heart and cool brain, I began my upward 
journey. 

My first glance downward sickened me with an awful 
terror, and I clung frantically to the coping with a sense 
of falling headlong into space. The feeling lasted but for 
a moment. I regained my coolness and looked about 
me. Carefully preparing my rope, I cast it at the trefoil 
above me. It missed and camb rattling down, nearly un- 
seating me. I tried again and again, until, at the tenth 
effort, the noose caught and remained firm. Gripping 
the coping between my knees, and the rope in my hands, 
I worked my way along until, panting and exhausted, I 
bestrode the trefoil, ten feet above the window. There I 
clung, resting myself for 2 moment. 

My next effort took still longer, and, at the end of 
half an hour, I had only mounted twenty feet, with fifty 
still to climb. AsI clung to the second trefoil, a faint 
tumultuous noise reached my ears. 

Looking down, I saw that a crowd had collected in the 
square, and was watching my movements with turbulent 
interest. But I paid small heed to it, and soon resumed 
my upward journey. 

My progress became more difficult with each step. 
The trefoils grew smaller and smoother as I mounted. 

A strong wind had arisen, and, by blowing aside my 
noose, compelled me to redouble my efforts ; but I per- 
severed, and at four o'clock in the afternoon reached the 
stone ring supporting the ball. 

As I sat down, panting and dizzy with my labors, a 
tremendous shout from below hailed my triumph. This 
time, in the fullness of my joy, I waved my hand to them 
in response. 

The ring where I sat was about two feet wide, and 
afforded a comfortable, but precarious, resting-place. 

Along its outer edge ran a second ring of iron, as thick 
as a man’s wrist, separated from the stone and held in 
place by braces. It was to this ring that I attached the 
pulley by its hook. 

Having accomplished this, and shaken loose the rope 
attached to the pulley so that it hung down the side of 
the steeple within reach of a window, I had completed 
my task. 

In doing this, the smaller cord by which I had mounted 
slipped from my fingers and fell out. of. sight, but as I 








counted upon descending by the other rope, this acei- 
dent did not greatly disturb me. 

With my back to the ball, firmly grasping the stone- 
work to support me against the strong wind, I remained 
a few moments to regain my strength. 

During this interval a slight clanking sound attracted 
my attention. This proceeded from the hook of the 
pulley, which was being tossed to and fro in the gale. 

As [ reached forward to secure it, a fiercer gust dashed 
it aside. The hook bounded from the ring, and in an 
instant pulley and rope plunged out of sight. 

Mechanically looking over, I saw them hanging upon 
a projecting corbel two hundred feet below. 

For a moment the true meaning of the catastrophe did 
not oceur to me; then the full terror of my position 
rushed upon me. I was as utterly separated from the 
world, from all possibility of human aid, as if I had 
been stranded upon a desert island in the mid-Pacitie. 

Four hundred feet above the multitude in the streets 
below me, who would dare the feat which I had aecom- 
plished, to save a stranger ? 

Too well I knew if I remained there until my skeleton 
bleached in the sun and storm, none would mount the 
spire. 

The seventy feet I had passed by the aid of a rope I 
could not repass without it. The slope was at such an 
angle that, if I had attempted to slide down it, I should 
have shot into space like an elastic ball. 

No, there was no hope for me. I must die there 
slowly of starvation, or seek a more speedy death by 
my own will ! 

But a strange revulsion of feeling had taken place in 
my mind. A few hours before I had sought the spire 
with the fixed intention of casting myself down from it. 
Now, I could no more have done it than I could have 
flown. I clung to the masonry, and looked around me 
with despairing eyes. 

The sun was sinking over the western hills, and the 
valleys were already dusky in the twilight. 

Below me the throng of people surged to and fro, and 
vague cries seemed to indicate that they had divined 
something of my peril. I tore a leaf from my notebook, 
and wrote upon it these words : 


‘My ropes have fallen. I am imprisoned upon the tower. 
Unless some brave heart will mount to my aid, I am lost.” 


I attached the paper to my penknife and threw it into 


the crowd. I heard a sudden wild shout. Then there 
were runnings hither and thither, aimless gesticulations ; 
many were upon their knees in prayer, but none came to 
the rescue. 

The sun set and night, bright with its countless stars, 
brooded serenely over my awful anguish. Fires were 
lighted in the square below, and the throng still kept 
their station though I was visible to them no longer. 

As the long hours lapsed away, the first wild terror 
passed from me, and my mind resumed its normal calm. 
[ must die, soon or late, what difference did it make ? 
When the pangs of famine became too severe, or my 
cramped limbs would sustain me no longer, one leap and 
my sufferings would be over. With my terror my illu- 
sions fled. I saw how vain my hopes of renewed fortune 
and happiness had been. Had I gained the six thon- 
sand franes, in my inexperienced hands they would have 
but postponed the evil day. My love was lost to me for 
ever, and what was life to me without her ?” 

A sense, almost akin to contentment, stole upon me. 
I resolved that I would neither seek death nor refuse if. 
When the time came it should find me ready. 
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The sun arose in glory, lighting the golden ball above | 
my head, and revealing me once more to the vast throng | 
below. A great, solemn murmur reached me. It was | 
their farewell to me ; they knew I was doomed. I raised | 
my hand and pointed upward. In a moment the whole | 
multitude were kneeling, and from the great cathedral 
below me came the sound of the organ and the choir, 
chanting the Miserere—they were singing the service for 
the dead for me. 

After that, as I lay 
a doze which must have lasted several hours. 
awakened bya 
shrill from 
the crowd. Some- 
thing 
to occurred. 
Could it be possi- 
ble that some 
was coming to my 
aid after all? I 
leaned down and 
looked over the 
stonework. Far be- 
I beheld a 
small black object 
mounting slowly 
up to the spire. 
What it could be I 
could not at first 
discern. But as it 
came nearer, I saw 
that it was some 
little animal. Then, 
out of the window 
from which I had 
begun my ascent, I 
saw a beautiful fair 
head emerge, anda 
hand waved to me, 
and I understood 
all. 

Among Claire’s 
favorites was a 
small monkey, Joli 
by name, a wonder- 
fully intelligent 


in the shadow of the ball, I fell into | 
I was ! 


outcry 


new seemed 


have 


one 


low me 





At length I lifted him upon the ring, unfastened the 
cord, and drew toward me, oh, how cautiously ! a larger 
one, and finally a rope, stout enough to bear my weight. 
It required but a moment to secure it, and, bearing Joli 
on my shoulder, to begin my descent. When I reached 
the little window, and was drawn in by a dozen strong 


arms, my overstrained senses gave way and I fainted. 


I passed through a severe fit of sickness, nursed by the 
devoted woman who, in he. distant home, had devised the 
sole means of saving my life, and who now, in the divine 
perfection of love, yielded her all, herself and her for- 
tune, to me. 

But though I ac- 
cepted the one I 
was enabled to re- 
fuse the other ; for, 
in the course of 
events, it was found 
that my for- 
tune was not wholly 


own 


lost. Enough re- 
mained to serve as 
the foundation of 


the estate which 
will descend to 
Claire’s children 
and mine. 

Yonder you see 
her, still in the 
beauty of early 
matronhood, with 
her little flock 
about her. And, if 
you examine the 
pediment of the 
new fountain in the 
square of Villeroi, 
you will detect the 
likeness of Joli, 

\ earven in stone as 
tribute to 
many virtues. 


a his 


A very valuable 
folio suddenly dis- 


creature, who appeared twenty- 
seemed to love his five years ago from 
mistress with an the Royal Library 
almost human de- at Berlin, and dur- 
votion. In my visits ing that time there 
to the chateau I had appeared annually 
succeeded in mak- search warrants, 
ing friends with but all in vain. 
the animal, and oe pt ae Among the most 
nobly was he re- FAIR SUMMER DAYR. ager in the search 
paying my kind- was Dr. S——, who 


ness. In obedience to his mistress’s voice, he was mount- | 
ing up the stonework, drawing after him a slender cord | 
attached to his waist. 

With the instinctive love of life strong within me 


again, I watched him as he progressed, sometimes hesi- 


tating, either from terror or freakishness, and again 


making a few steps toward me. Often he appeared de- | 
termined: to return, but a gesture from his mistress im- 
pelled him onward. When he came within the sound of 
my vdicé, I'culled to him in all the endearing terms of a 
lover;’ aiid néver were the features of a friend more beau- 
tiful to né than the ‘odd little face raised to mine. 


died recently. It has since been discovered that the 
doctor had, during those twenty-five years, been using 
the folio to raise his seat. Another official of the same 
establishment had written numberless learned essays, 
which still remained in manuscript, but which he was 
very desirous should be published, leaving orders to that 
effect for his executors. On examination of those papers 
after his death, it was discovered that they were written 
in a cipher of his own invention, of which he had forgot- 
ten to leave the key. 

Tue Navajo Indians make blankets which are so 
closely woven that they will hold water. 
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THROUGH THE ALLEGHANIES — ; 
ON A LOCOMOTIVE. i 
By H.W. De Lone. 

I HAD just returned from a most de- 
lightful fortnight among the trout of the 
north branch of the She- 
nandoah River, Virginia. 
I had been most hospi- 
tably entertained in true 
Southern style by gentle- 
men to whom [I had letters 
of introduction, and feel- 
ing that, indeed, my lines 
had fallen in pleasant 
places, I had bade my 
kind friends ‘‘ good-by,” and was sitting in my hotel at 
Staunton waiting for the train to take me to Washington 
and my Northern home. While ruminating on the mu- 
tability of all things earthly, and May days with rod and 
flies along the brookside in particular, the door sud- 
denly flew open, and there, with his white-bearded face 
wreathed in smiles, stood my-friend, Major H., General 
Traveling Agent of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

‘Look here, young man,” 
said he, shaking my hand 
heartily, ‘‘you thought to 
escape me, did you, and 
slide off this afternoon 
without even saying good- 
by? But I heard of you. 
Some of the boys were tell- 
ing me of the great fish 
stories that a certain Yankee 
who had been whipping the 
North River had been foist- 
ing upon them. I recog- 
nized you, and here I am, 
so please explain yourself.” 

‘* Why, my dear major,” 
said I, ‘‘I had no idea you 
were in town, or I should 
have never thought of such 
a thing as leaving without 
calling, and it’s very kind 
of you to look a fellcw up 
just before he is starting 
for home.” 








VAN BIBBER’S ROCK. 


KANAWHA FALLS, 


> 


‘Just before starting for home! 
‘Why, what do you mean ?” 

“Why, I simply mean,” said I, ‘that my vacation is 
over, and at 4:30 I leave for the North.” 

At this the major laughed heartily, and sitting down, 
he drew out his big brier-root pipe, and, smiling the 
while, proceeded deliberately to fill it, and having lighted 
it and surrounded his kind old face with an aureole of 
tobacco smoke, while the 
air was filled with the pun- 
gent aroma of the burning 
weed, he said : 

‘Well, allowing me to 
be the judge, I don’t think 
you will tcke’the 4 :30 train 
for the North. Then, smo- 
king quietly for two or 
three minutes, silencing my 
protestations meanwhile by 
a graceful wave of the hand, 
he went on: ‘‘I have form- 
ulated a plan that you must 
accede to, for though you 
Yankees beat us once, you 
have got to surrender this 
time, and you might as 
well do it gracefully. You 
will take, instead, the 7 :30 
train to-morrow morning 
for a trip west over the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way to Kanawha Falls.” 


said the major. 
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“But, major ——” I protested. 

‘‘Not a word,” said he, quietly. ‘Do you think I 
would have it said of Major H. that a friend of his from 
the North met him at the gateway of the great pass 
across the mountains, where the waters divide their at- 
tentions between the Atlantic and the Gulf, and was not 
shown the wonders of the New River Cahon? No, sir. 
So be ready when I call for you to-morrow morning at 
seven o'clock, for a two days’ trip over the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway ;” and out the old fellow went, leaving 
me wondering if I were dreaming. 

Looking at my watch, I found it past time for my train 
north, and after writing a couple of letters and dispatch- 
ing a telegram, I settled down to the conviction that I 
was indeed on the verge of a most interesting journey. 

I did well to order an early breakfast for next morning, 
as I had scarcely gotten well into its merits before I 
heard the major’s hearty voice rolling up the stairs from 
the office ; so, desiring to keep intact a hard earned repu- 
tation for punctuality, I hurried through my waffles and 
coffee and joined my friend at exactly 7:10 by the hotel 
regulator. 


“Glad to see you so punctual,” said he. ‘A fairer 


May morning than this never dawned on ‘the Valley of | 


Virginia.’ Just the day for sightseeing ;” and pulling me 
away from the counter, where I was paying my bill, he 
seized my valise and led the way to the street. 

The busy little City of Staunton was just waking up to 
a new day of activity as we wended our way toward the 
station, the colored people at this early hour being 
largely in the ascendency. The major had a pleasant 


word for them all, and it was surprising to see the dusky | 
faces brighten at each salutation. Arriving at the station, 


we had ten minutes to spare, and these were passed very 
pleasantly and profitably in making two-minute calls on 
several Chesapeake and Ohio officials, whose offices were 
in and about the building ; and here let me remark that 
the average Virginian can crowd more actual visiting and 
thorough heartiness in two minutes than the more retir- 
ing Northerner can work to the surface in a full hour of 
steady contact. But promptly on time the train arrived, 
and as our cigars were but fairly started, we took seats in 
the comfortable smoker and settled down luxuriously by 
an open window to take in the magnificent panorama 
about to open to our gaze. 

Buffalo Gap, the first pass through the foothills of the 
Alleghanies, was soon reached by the swiftly meving 
train. At the right Eliot’s Knob, the highest pomt in 
Virginia, lifted its wooded summit toward the clouds, 
while dimly discernible above the highest trees could be 
seen the signal station of the United States Coast Survey. 
On we sped, gradually rising higher and higher as we 
skirted the great flanks of the North Mountain, and soon 
we were in the very heart of the Alleghanies. At Clifton 
Forge we struck Jackson’s River, which, with the Cow 
Pasture, unites a few miles below and forms the James. 
Following this river for some distance, and crossing it 


twice, we reached Covington, where the train waited a | 


few minutes, and we alighted to look about us. Stroll- 
ing forward to the engine, we found the driver and 
his stoker busily engaged oiling and wiping the great 
machine that had brought us so safely and swiftly thus 
far. The major, after introducing me to the engineer, 
put me under his charge, telling him that ‘‘I was from 
the North, and desired to get as perfect a view as possi- 
ble of the scenery, and to point out the different inter- 
esting bits as we passed.” This he promised to do faith- 
fully, and after giving me a good seat on the leathern 
cushion on the left-hand side of the cab, he mounted to 





| 





his place, looked at his watch, and getting the signal 
from the conductor, pulled the bell-rope, and throwing 
over the lever, we slowly glided out of the station. 

It had always been the desire of my heart to ride on 
the ‘‘ machine,” ever since, as a boy, I had stood open- 
mouthed beside the rails as the great puffing wood- 
burners went.thundering by. I had longed to clamber 
into that tempting-looking little cab and enjoy the 
novelty of the deafening whistle, the clanging bell and 
roaring steam from its cozy interior, and here I was at 
last in the heart of the Alleghanies mounted on the iron 
horse, with every prospect of a novel and fascinating trip 
before me. Lighting a fresh cigar, and handing one 
to the engineer, I settled down comfortably on my 
leathern cushion for a thorough enjoyment of the beau- 
tiful vistas opening up at every turn of the road. My 
friend at the throttle, with the best of intentions, seeking 
to minister to the pleasure of Major H.’s Northern friend, 
haying drawn away from the switches and frogs about 
the station and pulled out upon the main line, gave an 
extra twist to the lever, and the great machine responded 
at once and leaped forward like a racehorse. Away wo 
thundered, waking the echoes of the rocky gorges as we 
sped along the valley of Dunlap’s Creek, spinning over 
its rushing waters on iron bridges that seemed fearfully 
frail, viewed from my location. Of course I appreciated 
the well-meant courtesy of the engineer as he crowded 
on just a little more steam, but I must confess for the 
first few miles the scenery went ‘‘a-begging,” all my 
energies being concentrated on the one effort of holding 
on. The windows were all open, and with the wind 
rushing in my face and the slippery seat under me, there 
was a constant impression in my mind that I was on the 
point of sliding helplessly out of the rear end of the cab. 
I could look down and see the polished steel driving-rod 
working like lightning and flashing in the sunlight, and 
in spite of myself I could not help mentally calculating 
what the result would be if one end of that connecting- 
rod should become detached and thrash through my 
window. Peering ahead, the rails seemed like small 
wires, and looked so weak and puny that I was morally 
certain they would keep our great, roaring, rocking 
leviathan in place but a few moments. The road was 
very crooked, and, with shaking nerves, I would look 
ahead and see, just before us, what appeared to be the 
end of the road, with a great wall of rock back of it, and 
as I would hold my breath for the shock my common 
sense told me would never come, the engine would 
heave up on one side, the rocky wall would disappear, 
and there before us would reach that frail track stretch- 
ing on to another curve. The engineer through all this— 
to me — frightful experience stood calmly chewing his 
cigar, the perfect picture of coolness and unconcern. 
With one hand on the throttle and his eye fixed ahead, he 
would pull the whistle and bell, manipulate the air- 
brakes, slow up at the curves and bridges, look at his 
watch, and perform all the little necessary details with 
a nonchalance that would seem to indicate that the re- 
sponsibility of the safe carriage of that train-load of 
humanity sat lightly on his broad shoulders, Inspired 
by his apparent indifference, and getting somewhat used 
to the motion of the machine, I threw off my fears and 
began to look about me. We were now making the pass- 
age of the Alleghany, and as we sped up the sixty foot 
grade our fireman was kept busy feeding the insatiable 
furnace with pure bituminous coal, while great clouds of 
heavy, trailing, black smoke came puffing from the stack 
and went rolling and tumbling up the mountain-side or 
dropped heavily into the gorges below. 
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Excavations and embankments followed one another in 
yapid succession, and the wonderful triumphs of engi- 
neering skill vied with the natural scenery, as we gazed 
down from our window and saw the great embankment 
over Jerry’s Run, reaching away down below us 185 feet, 
and containing over a million cubic yards of material. 
Passing Jerry’s Run, we entered a deep rock cut, and 
soon the mouth of Lewis’s Tunnel loomed up black and 
forbidding before us, flanked by the rocky spur of the 
Little Alleghany. Nearer and nearer came that stygian 
portal, and at last, as we plunged into it with a warning 
shriek, I involuntarily ducked my head and bade adieu to 
all things earthly. 

Clang, clang ! went the bell, as we forged through the 
pitchy blackness, sounding like the despairing shriek of 
a thousand lost souls, and it required but a limited 
stretch of the imagination to conceive oneself in Tophet ; 
which conception was not at all weakened as the fireman 
would occasionally open the furnace-door, and the lurid 
light would illumine the interior of the cab and allow 
fleeting glimpses of the tunnel-walls. But that engineer 
was a puzzle to me. By the light of the furnace-fire I 
could see him calmly peering through the blackness with 
his face as unrufiled and serene as though he were sitting 
at his own table at home surrounded by light and peace, 
instead of standing on the footboard of a locomotive in 
the bowels of a mountain, with a thousand feet of solid 
rock above him. But the 4,000 feet were soon traversed, 
and light— blessed daylight !—could be seen faintly 
ahead. Brighter and brighter beamed that welcome ray. 
The western portal was now clearly defined, framing a 
lovely bit of mountain scenery beyond. We were almost 
in the May sunshine again, ae suddenly, two men 
rushed into the tunnel, swinging their hats and shouting 
so loudly that we could plainly hear their warning cries 
above the reverberations of the wheels. In an instant 
the air-brakes were applied and the engine reversed, 
and, as we slid out into the light again with our wheels 
all set and rigid, we came to a full stop within fifty feet 
of the caboose of a heavy freight-train that had been toil- 
ing through the tunnel ahead of us. I don’t know just 
what sort of an expression there was on my face as the 
engineer looked comically toward me and quietly said : 
‘‘Well, we came mighty near making kindling wood of 
that fellow’s dogeart, didn’t we ?” 

I failed to see the funny side of this incident. 

We were now on the divide, having crept up the water- 
shed, where all streams run eastwardly to the Atlantic. 
The descent was very gradual, and the grades far easier 
than upon the eastern slope. The passes seemed spe- 
cially designed by nature for a perfect tourist’s route : in- 
comparable scenery, low grades, and sufficient elevation 
to afford the best of views, particularly from the windows 
of an engine-cab, where I sat enraptured, drinking in the 
ever-changing panorama. 

At the White Sulphur Springs I bade my engineer 
‘“‘Good-by,” and, dismounting from the iron horse, I 
was joined by the major, and we were driven to the Cal- 
well House, where, after discussing a good dinner, we 
sallied forth for a walk about this celebrated resort. 

The White Sulphur Springs have been well called the 
‘‘ Saratoga of the South.” The natural advantages of this 
locality for a Summer watering-place are unsurpassed. 
Situated in a beautiful valley, and yet in a region 
elevated sufficiently for the purest air and a subdued 
temperature, they combine all those conditions so desira- 
ble to the invalid and tourist. The accommodations are 
first-class in every particular. A monster hotel, with a 
dining-room 300 feet long, capable of seating 1,200 people 





comfortably, and requiring a force of waiters 200 strong, 
is one of the wonders of the place. A drawing-room and 
ball-room, of corresponding size, are also connected with 
the hotel. All about the beautiful wooded lawn are rows 
of neat white cottages, built in true Southern style, with 
wide verandas. These are designated as Alabama Row, 
Louisiana Row, Paradise Row, Georgia Row, Baltimore 
Row, ete. The people occupying these cottages all dine 
at the hotel, and one can imagine it a lively sight in the 
height of the season, when 1,200 people get down to 
work, as only Americans can, at dinner-hour. 

The spring, situated in the midst of the lawn, is cov- 
ered by a substantial pagoda, and gushes into a stone 
basin at the rate of thirty gallons per minute, and this 
yield never varies in the driest time. The water is cold 
as ice, and, for sulphur-water, very agreeable to the 
taste. Before the war, when money was plenty South, 
this place was crowded annually, many planters driving 
through from their homes with their carriages and re- 
tinues of servants. The war, of course, did away with 
this, but now that peace and prosperity reign again, 
the ‘‘old White” is taking the front rank once more as 
a popular resort. Northern people are, also, rapidly find- 
ing out its desirability, and what was once an exclusively 
Southern watering-place is now enjoyed by representa- 
tives from every State in the Union. 

Iwas not permitted to see the Springs in their full 
glory, being about a month in advanee of the fashionable 
throng, but, through the courtesy of the proprietors, I 
was shown everything worth seeing. We staid all night 
at the Springs, and at 9:45 the next morning I mounted 
tho engine of Train 3, and started west again. 

Our course now lay along the beautiful Greenbrier 
River, that wound like a satin ribbon below us, always in 
sight and developing fresh attractions at every curve. 
Past Caldwell, Ronceverte, Alderson, Lowells, Talcott and 
Greenbrier we sped, arriving at Hinton at 11:35. Here the 
road strikes the New River, that wonderful mountain 
stream, and sticks to it persistently for twenty-one miles, 
until, mingling its waters with the Gauley, it becomes the 
Kanawha. We were soon thundering down the New River 
Cajion, and, if the scenery was grand before, that which 
now opened to my astonished eyes at every bend of tho 
road was sublime. On my left, within a stone’s throw of 
the track, the New River, sometimes broad and quiet as a 
Summer lake, rippled along ; then the gorge suddenly 
narrowing, the contracted watéts rushed, tossing through 
the gap, to come to rest again beyond. The Falls of the 
New River, a few miles below Hinton, are not remarka- 
ble for their height, but their roughness and jagged ap- 
pearance, falling as they do in an irregular line over 
huge boulders. On my right, the mountains towered 
above, while, on the opposite side of the river, an almost 
perpendicular wall of green, dipping to the water’s 
edge, arose hundreds of feet in the air. 

We were now passing through a veritable sportsman’s 
paradise, the woods being full of deer, bears and wild- 
turkey, while every little stream that came dancing down 
the mountain gorges was alive with the speckled trout. 
During all this twenty-one mile ride our ponderous en- 
gine and its following train seemed greatly out of place, 
and I felt almost like an interloper for being a party to 
anything that should interfere with this primeval soli- 
tude. Was it not enough that the river should rush and 
roar, and the winds sigh through the tuneful pines, and 
the singing-birds make glad melody, without man inter- 
fering, and, with sounding ax and ringing pick and bar, 
hew out a rocky pathway through this peaceful gorge 
and drive his thunderous iron steeds along the river’s 
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banks ? There were no habitations, no stations, no signs 
of life, save now and then a rude flatboat or primitive 
ferry, while an occasional water-tank relieved the dull 
monotony of the shining rails stretching out ahead. It 
was hard to believe that, away at the top of this 
canon, there were fine farms and comfortable homes scat- 
tered all along; verdant hills, grazed by herds of con- 
tented cattle and sheep; waving grain-fields and blos- 
soming but it so, and West Vir- 
ginia boasts no better general farming section than that 


orchards ; was even 
bordering the great gulf of New River. 

When Nature in some great convulsion, «ons ago, rent 
this wonderful canon, she left exposed great stores of iron 
and coal. I could see it cropping out everywhere, free as 
water. At intervals we would get glimpses of great 
chimney-stacks, showing that the blast furnaces were at 
work reducing the precious ore, while lateral roads were 
often seen branching off from the main line leading to 
extra rich deposits further in the mountains. Bitumin- 
ous, splint and cannel coal abound, and my engineer 
whispered that oil indications are most excellent. In 
fact, I could see, as I whirled along, that Northern capi- 
tal was all that was necessary to develop this region into 
a mineral-producing condition second to none in the 
world. 

At Quinnimont we crossed the New River on a magni- 
ficent iron bridge, and followed it down to its junction 
with the Gauley, when its name suddenly changes to the 
Kanawha, that splendid feeder of the Ohio. On the op- 
posite side of the river, now doubled in volume, arose 
the beetling crags of Hawksnest, its rocky crest rising 
more than six hundred feet above the water. 
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It is said | 


this cliff is named from the numerous hawks that for | 


ages have utilized its inaccessible ramparts for nesting 
purposes. Down the sounding gorge we thunder, 
through tunnels, over bridges, nothing but rock, rock, 
rock, all abont us; no verdure, nothing but the dash- 
ing water cud the never-changing gray of the rocks. 
Suddenly, as if by magic, we dash from the caion. The 
crags melt away into green, billowy hills. The rushing 
river expands into a peaceful, placid lake. All about us 
are waving grain-fields. orchards and tasteful homes. 
The passage of the Alleghany has been made, and we are 
safe on the other side. The engineer pulls the whistle ; 
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the train slackens ; a glance at the river shows its broad 
expanse dropping over a ledge; we halt at a neat little 
station ; the conductor calls out ‘‘ Kanawha Falls,” and 
my trip isover. The major joins me on the platform, and, 
after ordering a dinner of ‘‘ blue cats,” pilots me about 
the place. Kanawha Falls is a great resort for tourists 
and sportsmen during the Summer, and the comfortable 
and spacious Falls House offers ample accommodations 
The scenery and air are delightful ; cool, shady 
glens pierce the mountain-sides, and the river teems with 
salmon, bass, blue and mud cat. I was shown the head 
of a salmon weighing thirty pounds, and felt my sport- 
ing instincts rising to such a degree, that, had not the 
dinner-bell sounded at that critical juncture, I would 
fain have borrowed a rod and pulled out upon the river, 
oblivious to dinner and the rapidly approaching train- 
time. The ‘‘ blue cats ” were done to a turn, and we had 
just time to discuss them rationally, when the eastern 
train came along. 

‘*You won’t try the passage of the Alleghany in the 
sab to-night, will you ?” queried the major, as the train 
pulled up. 

‘No, I think not,” I answered. 
sleeper is good enough for me.” 

As I would awaken occasionally at the stops during the 
night, and turn over in my berth to hear 
the rushing river far below me, I could 
not help picturing the possibilities of a 
night-ride on the ‘‘ machine,” and as I, 
with huge content, 
settled down to 
sleep again, I con- 
gratulated myself 
most heartily 
that my trip 
“Through the Al- 
leghanies on a Lo- 
comotive” had 
been made in the 
daytime. 


‘*T believe a Pullman 
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SPANISH DECOY BULLS. 
By Harr AYRAULT. 

“You are always preaching to me of the sagacity 
and superior intelligence of dogs and horses,” said my 
Malaga friend; ‘‘so to-night I want you to come with 
me an witness the wonderful intelligence of an animal in 
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whom you would least suspect it, the cabresto, or decoy 
bull. You are aware there is to be a bull-fight in the 
Plaza in a day or two, and, if your humanity hinders 
your giving countenance to so barbarous a diversion, 
then it can, at least, sanction the preliminary sight of the 
encierro, or shutting in of, the bulls. So, if you'll con- 
sent to the getting up so early, I'll call for you at 
about 4 a, M.” 


SPANISH DECOY BULLS. 








When I left home, under escort of my friend, the moon 
was shining in all her glory, but the dawn of day is so 
rapid here, and the twilight so short, that the sun's rays 
seem actually to chase the shy and chaste goddess, as she 
hurriedly retreats from his ardent and rapid advance. 

The bull-ring had been erected in the beautiful Plaza, 
from whence a strong wooden balustrade had been raised 
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that reached, gradually increasing in width, to the out- 
skirts of the town. From an upper corridor we obtained 
a full view of its winding length till it was lost in the 
open country. 

We had but just installed ourselves, when my atten- 
tion was directed to a dark, rapidly advancing mass, 
which I soon discovered to be mounted picadores, armed 
each with a very long and sharp lance, who headed and 
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surrounded the cavalcade of wild and maddened bulls. 
These, again, were more immediately hemmed in by bulls 
taught to place themselves between their wild compan- 
ions and the horses, as, otherwise, both horse and rider 
would be in jeopardy of their lives. 

On, on they rush, madly plunging, galloping, strug- 
gling, surging, raising volumes of dust and vapor as thet 


advance, while their snorting and bellowing reaches us | 


from afar, like the boom of angry waves washing a dis- 
tant shore. As they near the mouth of the balustrade at 
full gallop, the cabrestos fall back—with the exception of 
one, who carries the bell of precedence round his neck, 
and who keeps immediately behind the mounted picador 
—and, allowing the other animals to enter the inclosure, 
the decoy bulls crowd close behind them to prevent 
their turning back. 

The doors of the Plaza are wide open. On they rush 
through them, with foaming mouths, blood-shot, glaring 





eyes and heaving, panting sides, to the other extremity of | 


the Piaza, and through another door. 
being of the feminine persuasion—for the gallant picador 


I stifle a scream— | 


in front, but his horse adroitly bounds aside while the | 


maddened crowd rush through, still closely followed and 
hemmed in by the decoy bulls, until the dozen wild 
ones passing the door of their pen, their duty ends, and 
they retreat in order, leaving only their leader—him of 
the bell—within. 

Quick as lightning the doors are slammed to, and now 
nothing but the deep roars and bellows of the infuriated 
creatures, who find themselves inclosed in a small circu- 
lar court, surrounded by a high wall, and perforated by 
loopholes, through which the excited public peer at 
them, is to be heard. In the meantime the cabresto 


me by name, and told that I, though a foreigner, was a 
lover of the land of ‘‘ La Virgen Purissima.” 

The first and famous picador (Alfonso) handed me a 
glass of wine, begging for my good wishes for his success, 
which I emptied, making an appropriate speech, and 
leaving them amid their vivas in my honor. 

True to my appointment, the next morning found me 
in the place assigned for Don Hernan’s rehearsal, and 
soon after he rode by with his cavaleade of cabrestos, bow- 
ing to me in my box. Wheeling around directly in front 
of me, he called upon his escort to guard his horse. 
One from the crowd immediately stepped to the front 
and preceded him, while two others ranged themselves, 
one on either side, their horns meeting in front of the 
horse’s chest ; and three, walking abreast, fell to the rear, 
his four companions — picadores — following, and being 
surrounded by the remaining cabrestos. With a shout 
Don Hernan started off at full gallop around the Plaza, 
the bulls keeping pace and position perfectly. 

Without slackening his speed, he shouted: ‘‘ Now to 
the right !”— suiting his action to the word. ‘‘ Now to tho 
left !’’— still at the same rapid pace. ‘‘ Now cross over !” 
they obeying with such promptitude and precision that 
the horses were never for a moment exposed. ‘‘ Halt!” 
and he reined his spirited charger so suddenly as almost 


| to bring him on his haunches; but the bulls were equal 


| 


who has headed them and led them into the encierro 
keeps close to the door, tinkling his bell to give notice of 


his being there. At an auspicious moment the door is 
cautiously opened enough for his egress, which is always 
made. face to the foe, keeping them with his horns from 
escaping from their prison. The instinct, or education, 
or both combined, of these cabrestos so delighted me, 
that I determined to find out all about them, and, for 
that purpose, I proceeded with my servant to the dwell- 


ing of the picador who trains them, to inquire into his | 


method. 
We were shown into a room attached to the Plaza, 


| and followed by the others. 
where stretchers and mattresses and various conven- | 


iences and alleviations for the use of the wounded were | 


littered about, while on the table a temporary shrine to 
the Virgin was erected by some relatives, or sweetheart, 
of some one of the actors in the coming struggle. It was 
lighted up by wax tapers, and fresh flowers garlanded 
and bestrewed it—fresh as the fervent prayers that those 
simple hearts offered for the safe deliverance of the be- 
loved from the coming perils. 

Presently Don Hernan, the owner of the cabrestos, en- 
tered ; a short, thickset man, with a round, bullet head, 
covered with closely cropped iron-gray hair; a strong 
and determined jaw, bespeaking an iron will, which im- 
pression the restless, piercing black eyes bore out; a 
courteous manner, making me welcome directly I had 
stated the object of my visit. He seemed well pleased at 
the admiration I expressed for his pets, and, after think- 
ing a moment, he said : 

**Come, gracious seiora, to the encierro to-morrow, and 
I will show you whether my bulls are well trained or 
not. You will own that they are as well disciplined as 
an army.” 

As he spoke four or five other picadores came into the 
room, and every hat was raised as they were presented to 





to the occasion, halting just as suddenly. He then 
ordered them to fall to the rear. They immediately 
separated from the horses and obeyed his mandate, and 
so they left the Plaza, not, however, before they had all 
saluted me, backing down before me to the ‘‘ Sefora, 
esta ved. servida !” of their master. 

When I went to thank Don Hernan for the pleasuro 
he had afforded me, he was charmed with my delight 
and enthusiasm over the wonderful evolutions of his 
animals. 

‘Then, sefora, you never see anything like that in 
your country ?” he inquired. 

‘“No,” I answered. ‘‘Is it not next to impossible to 
teach them ?” 

He explained that the difficulty was in teaching the 
first set. They afterward almost taught each other. 
When they went to select the bulls needed for an enter- 
tainment, his horse was always guarded as I had seen, 
Advancing cautiously into 
the herd, he touched the bull selected with his long 
lance, when some of the cabrestos quietly surrounded 
him and lured him away from his fellows. The others 
chosen were brought successively by the cabrestos to 
where the first had halted, until, the requisite number 
detached, the march began, the picador in front, fo!- 
lowed by the bell-wearing bull, the wild bulls being 
completely surrounded and hemmed in by the cabrestos ; 
and outside of all the other picadores, ready with their 
lances to prod any bull who might attempt to escape 
through the magic circle that lured them to their de- 
struction. 

Starting off at a leisurely pace, so not to attract the 
attention of the herd, nor startle the wild prisoners, they 
gradually accelerate their walk into an amble, then a 
trot, until they arrive at a little distance from the town 
they are destined for. Here they halt, and are allowed 
to graze with the cabrestos until midnight or dawn of 
day, when they are brought to the Plaza, as above de- 
scribed. But before this final ‘‘run in” the decoy bulls 


are shown the way from where they halt to the Plaza, 
where their charges must be driven. 
route, they never forget it. 

‘*Ah, sefor,”’ I said, ‘‘and if your gallant horse had 


Once shown the 
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stumbled when you were rushing on in front of those 
ferocious animals to the Plaza ?” 

‘“‘Lady,” he answered, with true Spanish gravity, ‘ it 
would have deprived me of the great satisfaction I have 
had in giving you the pleasure you are good enough to 
express as having received from seeing the evolutions of 
my cabrestos ; for had my horse stumbled then I should 
unavoidably have been trampled to death. Lady, I kiss 
your feet. Command me as your servant in all things, 
and adios.” 


EELS. 
By W. F. NE.tson, 


‘Most men are agreed,” says Izaak Walton, correctly 
expressing, no doubt, the prevailing opinion among con- 
temporary bon-vivanis, ‘‘ that the eel is a most dainty 
dish ;” and he further assures us that it was esteemed by 
the Romaas, ‘‘ the Helena of their feasts, and the queen 
of palate pleasures ;’’ nor, in days more recent, have its 
external attractions of form and coloring, elegant gyra- 
tions, its social, and even, as we are told, affectionate dis- 
position, failed to secure for it the somewhat exaggerated 
admiration of a distinguished French naturalist — the 
Comte de Lacépéde. Opinions such as these, however, 
have been far from universally held; the Jews, great 
epicures in the matter of fish, were forbidden by Moses 
to eat of any species without scales or fins—a prohibition 
probably referring to certain fishes of the Nile and Lake 
Tiberias, yet applied, however incorrectly, to eels, whose 
serpent-like form they held in abomination, and of whose 
flesh they refuse to partake ; and thrdaghout the north 
of England and in Scotland, not less because of their 
peculiar conformation, than by reason of their supposed 
unwholesomeness, the prejudice against them is likewise 
strong. 

Confused as may have been the notions which pre- 
vailed among the Greeks and Romans with regard to the 
nature, origin and habits of eels, honest Walton is cor- 
rect enough when he assures us that they were held in 
much esteem as an article of fashionable food. Thus, in 
the time of Aristophanes (n.c. 439), the price demanded 
for an eel from Lake Copais, in Boeotia (still famous for 
its eels), was as much as the equivalent of sixty cents ; 
and denunciations against contemporary fish ‘‘ rings,” as 
seeking to convert luxurious cravings into a source of 
extravagant profit, were indulged in, even as among our- 
selyes like murmurings are occasionally heard. The 
Greeks, at this time, served up eels with beet-root, and 
sometimes also boiled in salt and water with marjoram 
and other herbs ; and among the Romans, they were kept 
at hand in fishponds ready for table ; and Pliny tells us 
that when the waters were troubled by storm and flood 
toward the Autumn of the year, they were taken in con- 
siderable numbers in the Lago di Garda. 

The difficulty of grasping an eel has given rise to many 
a proverb. ‘‘ Every one knows,” says Dr. Badham, ‘‘that 
the attempt to hold an eel with the naked hand is as vain 
as to try to detain a pig by the tail after it has been well 
soaped.” The fig leaf was used in ancient Egypt (where 
eating fish was proscribed, and the eel held in abhorrence 
as the embodiment of an evil demon) for the purpose of 
obtaining a firm grip ; and the hieroglyphic representa- 
tion of the eel held up by the tail is stated by Belzoni to 
have denoted a man engaged, as too many amongst us 
unfortunately are, in vain pursuit of mere desert mirages, 
which are only discovered to be illusions when we seek 
to draw from them the longed-for draught. 





England has few varieties of eels, three at most—the 
sharp nose, the blunt nose or frog-mouthed, and the 
medium-nosed eel or snig, which is almost peculiar to 
the Hants and Worcestershire Avons. The first-named 
is most common; and the blunt-nosed eel is distin- 
guished from the others by his foul feeding and exceed- 
ing fierceness, seizing his prey, in fact, much as a terrier 
does a rat, and being, moreover, coarse and worthless for 
the table. An eel weighing half a dozen pounds is con- 
sidered a large fish, though Yarrel mentions having seen 
at Cambridge the skins of two of the sharp-nosed variety, 
captured in a fen dike near Wisbech, sole tenants of 
their watery home, which weighed together no less than 
fifty pounds. In default of a sufficient supply of fish, 
eels will devour greedily worms, spawn, insects, etc., 
now and again assisting digestion by a nibble at cress 
or such other aquatic plant as may chance to come in 
their way. 

Volumes have been written, and theories the most ex- 
traordinary have at one time or other prevailed, on the 
subject of the birth of young eels. Thus, Aristotle, 
though correct enough in some of his information, for in- 
stance, as to their migration to the sea, nocturnal habits 
and dislike to cold, yet believed they sprang from mud, 
and were the offspring of putrefaction; while Pliny’s 
notion, that they rubbed themselves"against rocks, when 
the scrapings became endowed with life, was at least 
equally absurd. Walton suggests that they are bred, as 
Virgil supposed bees were produced, from the dead body 
of an ox; ‘‘ which seems probable,” he adds, ‘‘ when we 
consider the stories told of barnacles and young goslings 
bred by the sun's heat and the rotten planks of an old 
ship, and hatched of trees.” Schewenckfield believed 
that they came from the gills of a carp ; and Helmont 
gives the following strange recipe for their production : 
“Cut up,” he recommends, ‘‘two turfs covered with 
May dew, and lay one upon the other, grassy sides in- 
ward, and thus expose them to the heat of the sun; ina 
few hours will spring from them an infinite quantity of 
eels ;’ and chopped horsehair thrown into water was, 
and in certain parts of the country still is, credited with 
being a never-failing source of their supply. An opinion, 
far less unreasonable, that eels were viviparous, was held 
until recent years; now, however, there seems to be no 
room for doubting that they are oviparous, and shed 
their spawn by preference in the sand of an estuary or 
harbor, about the month of April. Yet is it as equally 
certain that in many situations eels never migrate at all, 
but wax fat and flourish in isolated ponds having no 
communication whatever with the sea, Ata meeting oi 
the British Association, some few years ago, a gentleman 
stated that he observed, one August day, a number of 
young eels rise up through an opening in the sand in the 
bottom of a small stream; and Mr. Young, digging 
during October in the banks of the River Shin, found 
the ground, at a depth of from five to fifteen inches, 
actually alive with young eels, some of them scarcely 
hatched. 

There are then, as it would seem, two annual migra- 
tions of eels, one from, the other toward, the sea; the 
former of young eellings in early Summer, the latter of 
the large eels, who, upon experiencing the cold of the 
Autumn rains, seek a return to warmer estuary water. 
These latter, unlike their offspring, but possibly having 
learned wisdom by painfully acquired experience, love 
darkness rather than light, so that their movements are 
arrested by the very faintest moonbeam. Not so the young 
eels or elvers, whose migration from the sea is described 
by all observers as a spectacle of remarkable interest. 
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Firm believers in the virtues of Mr. Lincoln’s policy of 
‘“‘ pegging away,” these tiny creatures pursue the object 
they have in view with a dogged determination not un- 
worthy the imitation of the younger members of another 
and higher order of being. Sir Humphry Davy, in July, 
1823, witnessed their ascent at Ballyshannon, and de- 
scribes the mouth of the river under the fall as black 
ened by innumerable young eels, about the length of the 


| tween April 30th and May 4th, 1832. 





EELS. 





nor were fully twenty feet in height barriers by any 
means inaccessible to the energy of these persevering 
little creatures. In rivers, as the Thames and 
Severn, the migration is known as eelfare, of which 
elver is a possible corruption. 


some 


The baby-eels journey 
by day and rest by night, and Mr. Jesse furnishes a de- 
lightful description of their passage up the Thames be 
They were about 
three inches in length, and it 





EELS.— AN EELFISHER’S DILEMMA. 





finger, persistently urging their way up the rock by its | 


Thousands, we are assured, fell victims to their 
resolve, yet, as though emulating the determination of 
the stormers of Badajoz, the survivors pressed onward 
over the moist bodies of the slain ; using them, indeed, as 
an improvised scaling-ladder, by whose aid their further 
onward progress might be made good. Some, pushing 
their way through wet moss, or adhering to the carcasses 
of such of their brethren as had already perished, were 
observed attempting the ascent..of perpendicular rock, 


side. 


| ports. 


i 


was estimated that from six 
teen to eighteen hundred per 
minute passed a given spot, 
the column advancing by one 
bank, and never by both sides 
at a time, at the rate of about 
a mile and a quarter per hour. 
Thus they journey, now resting 
beneath the shelter of a stone, 
now diving beneath the sand ; 
at as in 
long ropes, at another pursu- 
ing their course promiscuously, 
yet ever exposed to the hostil 
ity, if not of their own race, 
at any rate of man. 


one time associated 


Thus we hear of young eels, 
no longer than a_ knitting- 
needle, being conveyed by 
cartloads into Exeter to be 
fried into cake, of poultry be- 
ing fed on them, and even of 
the land being manured with 
them. Frank Buckland, writ- 
ing to the Field, June, 1863, 
describes how received, 
through the kindness of a 
friend, four cakes, composed 
entirely of young eels which 
had come up to Langport on 
the River Parrett with the first 
flood tide of March. 


he 


“They are about three or 
inches long,” ho continues, “and 
in a continual shoal about 
eighteen inches wide, without ces- 
sation for 


four 
came 


some days, always 
against tho stream, and to 
the left bank. Women eatech them 
at night by means of a canvas bag 
attached to a loop at the end of a 
long stick to which is fixed a lan- 
tern, They are thrown into a tub 
of water, which cleanses them, and 
then boiled and pressed into cakes, 
which are eut into slices and fried, 
making the most delicious food. 
Sometimes they are 
that the feed 
them.” 

At the floodgates of the 
waterworks at Norwich, and at 
the locks at Teddington and Hampton, the young eels 
have been observed actually scaling the wooden sup 
Many die and stick to the posts, others climb a 
little higher to meet ere long the fate of their quondam 
companions; yet, after a while, a layer of glutinous 
corpses is formed from this forlorn hope, adhering to 
which those who come after are ultimately enabled to 
triumph over the difficulties of the passage. A still more 
curious instance of the means which eels will employ to 
accomplish their.migrations is recorded by Mr. Couch. 


close 


80 numerous 


people with 


pigs 
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In the neighborhood of Bristol he tells 
us of a pond adjacent to a running 
stream, but separated from it 
bank on which was a large tree, whose 
overhanging boughs dipped into the 
waters of the pool. By means of these 
branches the young eels climbed into 
the tree, and dropping thence into the 
stream beneath, migrated to far-distant 
waters. In Ireland haybands are some- 
times suspended over the vocky parts 
of rivers, and the eels thus assisted in 
overcoming such 


by a 


obstacles as might 
otherwise serve to bar their passage. 

Kels have many enemies, as otters, 
polecats, rats, waterfowl] 
herons and swans—to say nothing of 
the carnivorous pike and salmon, king 
of freshwater fish. The polecat is a 
most expert fisherman, and shrewdly 
tracks out the eel’s retreat, what time, 
during the prevalence of severe and 
long-continued frost, they ascend the 
field-ditches and open drains. At such 
seasons, in search of his prey, he will 
halt at every opening in the ice, and, 
carefully inserting his forepaw, feel 
about for any eels who may have ap- 
proached the aperture for air ; and traces may not sel- 
dom be found which prove incontestably that the wily 
angler has succeeded in dragging forth his victim. 
Rats, too, have been observed patiently seated by the 
water’s edge, near the mouths of draips, engaged in 
‘‘contemplative recreation,” to wie: ere long on 
terra firma with a good-sized eel, whose struggles, by 
no means unfrequently, compel the whilom successful 
captor to let fall his prey once again into the water. 
Nor is the result altogether a foregone conclusion when 
heron and eel strive for victory and life; more than 
one instance being known in which the agony of the 
fish, pierced by the bird’s powerful bill, has caused it so 
to twine itself around the neck of its foe that flight has 
been hindered, even if death have not ensued ; nor, in- 
deed, is an active eel very easily induced to enter, much 
less to remain within, the capacious stomach of the 
cormorant. 

Among British fishes the eel is the solitary instance 
exemplifying the adventurous gypsy habits of certain 


such as 





THE EEL-RAISING PONDS AT COMMACCHIO. 


A. Canal Pallotta. B. Entrance from the Canal. 
C’. Sluices for closing Canal. 
Basin. F. Antechamber of the First Compartment. 
Compartment. H. Second Compartment. 
K. Third Compartment. 


ing-house. P. Storehouse. 


| 


C. Canal for the Passage of Boats. 
D. First Compartment of the Labyrinth. 
G,. Chamber of the First 
I. Chamber of Second Compartment. 
LLL, Chambers of Third Compartment. 
work for Keeping Fish Alive. N, Boat with Instruments of Fishing. O. Dwell- 
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LONG-NOSED AND FLAT-NOSED EELS, 


tropical types. As the shoals of young elvers ascend the 
rivers in countless numbers, detachments will break off 
from the main body at each tributary or aftluent, leaving 
the ‘central column to wriggle onward up the original 
channel, and setting forth on fresh exploring expedi- 
tions. Scenting, as it were, the pools from afar, the 
little eellings hesitate not to strike boldly across country 
toward water entirely separated from that which served 
as their former highway. So, also, with eels who have 
attained to months, if not years, of discretion, and whose 
ponds have dried up beneath the malign influences of 
the Dog Star; these make for the nearest fresh water, 
their gills meanwhile moistened from a pouch-like dis- 
tention of the skin about the neck, which they fill with 
water, so carrying a sufficient supply along with them. 
Dr. Hastings tells us how a friend of his was walking in 
his park one evening, when his attention was called to a 
fine eel quietly making his way through the long grass, 
and, on further examination, a cgnsiderable number were 
discovered leisurely proceeding toward a range of stews 
from the sheet of water whence they had 
set out. At such times eels have been 
taken on land by means of a hook baited 
with worm, and set to catch birds ; others 
have been discovered cut in two by the 
scythe ; and others again have been known 
to devour peas newly sown, of which it 
is said that they are passionately fond. 
Eels are capable of some degree of 
domestication. They are attracted, it is 
pretended, by music and agreeable scents ; 
and when kept in ponds, and so prevented 
from joining in the Autumnal migration of 
their kind, will come to the surface on the 
approach of any one whose appearance 
they recognize, and even play with the 
fingers of those to whom they are ac- 
customed. In Otaheite, where they are 
fed until they attain an enormous size, 
they will rise to the surface at the sound 
of a whistle, and eat from a familiar hand. 


E. Outer 


M. Wicker- 
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When Terracina, an Italian seaport, was besieged by 
the Turks, the inhabitants, we are told, vowed an annual 
tribute of twenty thousand eels to St. Benedict, if he 
would intercede for them in their hour of danger. So 
potent was the influence of the eels, or so keen the re- 
membrance of bygone gastronomic delights, that, in the 
course of very few days, the siege was raised ; the pro- 
mised tribute being gratefully handed over to the monks 
even down to modern times. 

In England, Turner, in his “History of the Anglo- 
Saxons,” assures us that, even as early as the fifth cen- 
tury, a portion of the marshy lands was regularly appro- 
priated to the breeding of eels; and when Archbishop 
Thomas i Becket traveled in France no less a sum than 
twenty-five dollars was expended on a single dish of 
the fish for his grace’s table. Ely is said to be named 
from the fact that the rents were formerly paid in eels, 
the lords of the manor being entitled to upward of a hun- 
dred thousand annually, and in the time of Henry VIL, 
the fisheries of Sion Abbey (supposed to have comprised 
the well-known Eel Pie Island) formed no inconsiderable 
portion of the resources of the establishment. 

Despite all the interest evinced in these delicacies, 
their consumption was never considered to be altogether 
favorable to health. Thus Fuller remarks: ‘‘ Grant them 
never so good, excess is a venomous sting in the most 
wholesome flesh, fish or fowl ;’ and an ancient medical 
work of some repute furnishes the following advice : 


“Who knows not physic, should be nice and choice 
In eating eels, because they hurt the voice; 
Both eels and cheese, without good store of wine 
Well drunk with them, offend at any time.” 


The Lake of Commachio, near Venice, whence eels are 
forwarded to all parts of Italy, is, perhaps, the most cele- 
brated source of supply in modern times. Eels are abso- 
lutely essential to the complete happiness of the good 
people of Naples on Christmas Eve. 


“The battle of hard bargains is fought with spirit to-day,” 


says an eye-witness, “and the subject of contention is eels. | 


Not a biped but hopes to eat them in some fashion or other, The 
dispensers of the delicacy occupy either side of the Toledo, from 
end to end, and there display the snake-like forms of their slip- 
pery merchandise in every possible pose: some, suspended over 
the booths, wriggle round the poles to which they are attached; 
others, half-flayed, to demonstrate the whiteness of the flesh, un- 
dulate their slimy coils by thousands in large open hampers; and 
while some are swimming, but in vain, for their lives in wooden 
troughs of cold water, others are fizzing and sputtering in the 
midst of hot grease, in large fryingpans over the fire. Custom- 
ers are incessant in their demands, and every man, woman and 
child carries home eels for breakfast, dinner and supper, and 
many an intermediate meal besides.” 


The London market is principally supplied from Hol- 
land, and Mr. Mayhew estimated that ten millions of eels 
were annually sold in Billingsgate. He thus describes a 
visit to some Dutch eel-boats : 


“The holds are fitted up with long tanks of muddy water, and 
the heads of the fish are seen breathing on the surface. Wooden 
sabots and large porcelain pipes are ranged round the ledges, and 
men, in tell fur caps, with high cheek bones and rings in their 
ears, walk the decks. In the centre of the boat are the seales, one 
side fitted with a conical bag to hold the eels, and the other with 
weights and pieces of stone to make up for the extra draught of 
water hanging about the fish. When a skiff-load of purchasers 
arrives, the master Dutchman takes his hands from his pockets, 
lays down his pipe, and seizing a sort of long-handled landing- 
net, scoops from the tank a lot of eels. The purchasers try to 
baat down the price, and it is not until after much chaffering that 
a bargain is struck.” 


Queen Elizabeth conferred a right of free mooring 


upon these Dutch boats—a privilege of which they have 
ever since evinced the utmost disposition to avail them- 
selves. 

The skin of the eel is remarkably tough, and the pro- 
perty of making the hair grow has been attributed to it 
when used as a fillet; in Tartary it is employed, after 
having been oiled, as a substitute for glass in windows, 
When stripped from the body, as is done in some coun- 
tries when the fish is prepared for cooking, it is used for 
a bag or purse: thus Falstaff: 


“You might have trussed him and all his apparel into an 
eelskin.” 2 Heury IV., iii., 2. 


And among the ancient Romans it was used as a means of 
enforcing discipline in schools and employed as a whip 

| for naughty boys, which applications of the eelskin sur- 
vived until later days, if we believe Rabelais : ‘‘ Where- 
upon his master gave him such a sound lash’with an eel- 
skin, that his own skin would have been worth nothing 
to make bagpipe bags of.” 

The sensibility of touch, in the tail, by which these 
fish are able to ascertain the nature of the boundaries 
within which they are confined, and thence so to apply 
the hand-like tail as to grasp the edge and lift the body 

| over, or to hold on, as in rapid waters while waiting for 
any food which the stream may bring down, is due to an 
additional heart which appears to communicate with the 

spinal column, visible, says Dr. Marshall Hall (1831), 

even to the naked eye, in the tail of the eel, and whose 

influence continues long after that of the pulmenic heart 
has been removed. Nor is the action of the one in any 

way connected with that of the other, for while the caudal 
| heart beats but sixty, the beats of the pulmonic heart 
| are one hundred and sixty per minute. 

The unfortunate external resemblance between eels 
and serpents (the internal arrangement and character of 
the skeletons being essentially different), has been taken 
advantage of by Sir Thomas More in his well-known 
illustration of the uncertainty attendant on post-nuptial 
happiness. 

**T would compare” he says, “the multitude of women that 
are to be chosen for wives unto a bag full of snakes, having among 
them a single eel; now if a man should put his hand into this bag, 
he may chance to light on the eel; but it is a hundred to one 


he shall be stung by a snake.” 


THe German Hovusewrre.—In the richest German 
household the mistress superintends the kitchen and 
lends a hand to the cook. There are dishes which she 
always makes with her own hands, because her Fritz 

| likes them so. She may boast thirty-two quarterings on 
| her escutcheon and be very proud of her lineage, but she 
has no nonsensical ideas about its being degrading to put 
on a canvas apron, lard a piece of veal, make jams, or 
dole out with her own hands prunes that are to be put 
into the potato stew. She keeps her best attire for Sun- 
| days, and makes it serve on many of these festal days, 
| for she does not follow fashion blindly or in a hurry. 
On ordinary days she dresses with a plainness that would 
excite the contempt of a Frenchwoman; but then her 
culinary pursuits do not prevent her from being by far 
the intellectual superior of her French or Belgian sister. 
She reads serious books that she may be able to converse 
as an equal with her well-taught sons; she practices 
music that she may remain on a level with her daugh- 
ters, who are trained to be brilliant pianists; and she 
| finds time to read the newspapers, in order that she may 
| understand what her Fritz has to say about the topics of 
| the day. 
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FROM THE VrRSIAN OF JAFIZ. 
By E.& 

Whether Hafiz sang of earthly or of spiritual wine and love, was 
doubtful, even to his contemporaries ; and they only gave him the 
burial of a true believer after the augury of opening his “ Book of 
Songs,” and coming upon the words, ‘Though Hafiz is covered with 
sins, God has accepted him.’’ The book still lies on his tomb In 
Shiraz, and is still consulted by those who visit the shrine. 

BrinG out the wine, Cupbearer! Ho! 
Pour out, and high the goblet fill; 

For though at first it smooth did flow, 
Love's course is crossed and troubled still. 


The zephyrs fragrance round us fling, 
As through the Loved One’s hair they play; 
But, for that fragrance which they bring, 
Our heart’s blood is the price we pay. 


The leader of tho Caravan 
Must know the road, and all its ways: 
Then follow still the guide of man, 
Where’er he goes, where’er he stays. 


There are who say that on this earth 

A halting-place may still be found, 
A halting-place for love and mirth, 

For those upon life’s journey bound, 


But what of love or mirth can tell 
To me, who hear the warning tone 

Tn every camel’s tinkling bell— 
‘Load up, the caravan goes on!” 


The night is dark; the waves strike fear; 
The whirling waters wildly roar ; 

Our lot how should they know who bear 
Their own light burdens on the shoro, 


Now all my work in vain has been; 
felf-seeking cannot come to godd 

The soul must find that good within, 
Not with the worldly multitude, 


Hafiz, TuE Presence wouldst thou see, 
No moment’s absence must thou know; 
When The Beloved hath met with thee, 
Give up the world, and let it go. 


A TALE OF BACK WINDOWS. 


Cross Srreer ran east and west in the central part of 
the town of B——. It was built entirely in blocks of 
brick houses, each with its small back yard, and a strip 
of land in front large enough to hold a few flowers, and 
in one or two cases a very unornamental urn which had 
advertised itself on the last page of florists’ catalogues as 
being ‘‘a beautiful addition to a garden.” 

Parallel with Cross Street ran Tudor Street, its large 
grassy yards reaching over to the little squares of the 
Cross Street houses, of which it took at least two to be 
equal to one of the more ambitions residences. 

No. 27 Tudor Street was directly opposite to No. 24 
Cross Street, where lived a widow lady of unquestionable 
gentility, who possessed, besides her four young children, 
and an aroma of refinement, little else, and who sought 
the means to preserve these blessings by letting her 
‘first floor back” to two young men whose respecta- 
bility was equal to her own. 

So it happened that Robert Guerrison and John Stan- 
ley, having the required attribute, became the occupants 
of the apartment overlooking No. 24 Tudor Street at the 
time the tale begins. 

With the attraction opposites are said to possess for 
each other, these two young men had become sworn 
friends in their college days, and now, established in 











their career, they remained as closely united as in earlier 
times. 

Guerrison, the elder of the two, had had in his life many 
disappointments and trials, that made him, at twenty-six, 
seem past thirty, while Stanley’s blooming face and un- 
ruffled life made him appear much younger than his 
years, 

The latter part of April was mild and Summer-like, 


| and the young men sat at their respective windows, in 


dressing-gowns and slippers, smoking idly, with the sash 
thrown up, and the soft Spring air blowing the smoke- 
wreaths into little incense-like clouds around their 
heads. 

Neither had spoken for some time, but were watching 
—Stanley openly and Guerrison furtively—the gardener 
setting out the plants in the opposite yard, who was fol- 
lowing the directions of a young girl, evidently the 
daughter of the house. 

‘* Robert,” said Stanley, suddenly, ‘I think that ‘is 
one of the prettiest girls I ever saw.” 

“Eh ?” ejaculated his companion, lazily turning his 
head. 

‘Shades of the Stoics! You don’t mean to say that 
you haven’t seen her? Why, I thought you were watch- 
ing her too !” 

‘Oh, you mean Miss—really, I don’t know what to 
call her,” said Guerrison. ‘Say Miss Twenty-seven. 
Yes, I saw her.” 

“Saw her! Man alive, of course you did, when she 
has been flitting through those flowers like a butterfly for 
the past hour. But don’t you call her pretty ?” 

“Yes ; she seems to be from this distance, though it 
was more her grace that struck me,” answered Guer- 
rison. 

‘So, after all, she did strike you ?hem ! Well, I don't 
mind owning that she has been the bright star of my ex- 
istence for the past month. Without her to break the 
monotony of the law, life would not be worth a straw. 
‘Which is worse,’ as Mr. Peggotty said, ‘though I had 
no such intentions.’ You are the most unsatisfactory 
friend a fellow ever had,” continued Stanley. ‘I never 
sin Warm you up to an appreciation of beauty.” 

“Dear Jack,” said Guerrison, languidly, “you began 
too early, and have since tried so often, that it has be- 
come impossible now. You are always falling in love, 
slightly, and, though I try to follow your flights, I only 
fall to the ground, you knoy.” 

‘Yes, you are a perfect old cynic—never cared abott 
& woman in your life, and doubtless think you never 
will! But wait! Some day, like all the rest, you will 
fall—and what a fall it will be, my countrymen! I wait 
to see it.” ; 

““My good boy,” said Guerrison, ‘if you preach so 
loudly, your goddess will hear, and, if she looks up, we 
shall be caught spying. I intend to read.” 

So, taking up a book, and holding it with the title at 
the bottom, Guerrison feigned reading, and both friends 


| watched the movements around her garden of their 


eraceful neighbor. 

At last the work was finished, and she ended her after- 
noon by a frolic with a big Newfoundland dog, and went 
into the house with flushed cheeks and rumpled hair, 
‘‘Jeaving,” said Jack, ‘‘the world to darkness and to 
me.” 

That evening Stanley stood looking out of the window 
while his friend was arranging his papers on a table near 
at hand. 

Without turning his head, Stanley said, slowly: 

-. “Do you know, I have been thinking that there must 
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A TALE OF BACK WINDOWS. —‘‘‘ MY GOOD BOY,’ SAID GUERRISON, ‘IF YOU PREACH SO LOUDLY, YOUR GODDESS WILL HEAR, AND 


IF SHE LOOKS UP, WE SHALL BE CAUGHT SPYING. I INTEND TO READ.’ ’’— SEE PAGE 111. 

be people in this town who know that family opposite, Then, walking over to his friend, he laid a hand affec- 

and through whom we, too, might get to know them ? | tionately on each shoulder of his friend.” 

and I mean to hunt them up.” ‘I suppose you will say I am an idiot,” he said ; ‘‘ but 
“‘Don’t do it, Jack !” cried his friend-—‘‘ don’t, I beg of | I feel what an old woman would call a ‘ presentiment ’ 

you !” about that girl. Iam afraid we shall know her, and I 
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don’t want to. Dear Jack, if she is intended to be a 
friend to us, or one of us, we shall meet her without 
seeking to, and I dread anything that may break into our 
friendship.” 

‘*Why, Robert, old fellow, you have the blues! Why, 
you don’t mean to say that our knowing that girl could 
make any possible difference in our friendship ?” cried 
Jack, turning on his heel sharply, and looking his friend 
in the eyes. 

“It might,” answered Guerrison.: ‘‘Who can tell ? 
At any rate, humor me and my ‘blues,’ and let every- 
thing work. You know Iam a bit of a fatalist, and be- 
lieve that what is to be will be, but I confess that I de- 
voutly hope she will be only known to us from our back 
windows.” 

About a week after the foregoing conversation Jack 


Stanley came into the house like a whirlwind, bounded | 


up-stairs three steps at a time, and, bursting into their 
room, threw himself into a chair and gasped for breath. 

Guerrison raised himself from the lounge where he 
was lying, and inquired what had happened. 

**You’re a true prophet, old fellow. There is a fate 
in everything !” Jack panted. 

“You don’t mean to tell me—— 
sitting erect. 

**Yes, I do,” Jack answered. ‘I mean to tell you just 
as soon as I get breath. Please hand me a glass of water, 
like a good boy, forI am too worn out to move. Thanks,” 
he added, as Guerrison complied and reseated himself. 
* Now to begin. Do you remember Lessing ?” 

‘** Lessing, who was in the junior when we were in our 
sophomore year ? Of course. What about him ?” 

“I met him to-day in the street.” 

“No! Did you? When did he come home from 
abroad ? How is he ?” 

**Not so fast, if you please. He arrived here yester- 
day ; he is well, and urged me to come to see him.” 

“Why, he dves not live here, surely, Jack ? By Jove! 
Jack Stanley, you are not going to say——” 

**Robert Guerrison, I am. Harry Lessing’s family 
moved, during his absence, to this town ; they live at 
No. 27 Tudor Street, and our prétty friend is his favor- 
ite sister Amy that he used to talk of. Now, what do 
you think ?” 

**T can’t think,’ Guerrison said, in a muffled voice, 
from the sofa-pillow. ‘‘Are you going to see him ?” 

“Going! Ishould think Iwas. Iam going to-mor- 
row night, and take you, too. Lessing sent all sorts of 
messages to you, and told me to be sure to bring you.” 

‘‘T shall not go,” Guerrison replied. ‘Jack, I warn 
you. You are going into danger, and had better. be 
careful.” : 

‘* Well, I don’t see anything to be afraid of, in any 
case. However, that is in the future. Now, what do 
you mean by saying that you won’t go? Do you mean 
that you are going to be so ridiculous as to refuse to 
even call on Lessing because he has a pretty sister ?” 
demanded Jack. 

“No, of course not. I'll go, but not to-morrow. I 
have something to attend to, and it makes no difference 
for this first time. If any one had told me,” continued 
Guerrison to himself, after Stanley had left the room, 
and he surveyed his rumpled head in the looking-glass— 


’ 


‘cried Guerrison, 
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Street in the gayest spirits. He whistled as he polished 


| his boots, and sung in little jerks as he shaved. With a 





| more to do than I. 


brush in each hand he belabored his curly head in a 
fruitless endeavor to get the crinkles out, till, seeing 
Guerrison watching him in the glass with an amused ex 
pression, he shook the brushes at him energetically. 

“You regular old crab—old hermit-crab !”’ he said; 
‘‘why don’t you get yourself ‘in the deep bosom of the 
ocean buried’? I don’t see why you won't come. Iam 
afraid Lessing will not be ready to accept the excuses I 
make for you.” 

**T was afraid so, too,” coolly replied Guerrison. ‘*‘ Be- 
sides which, I feared it was my duty to call on him to 
welcome him back to his native land. And so,” he 
added, seeing Stanley about to interrupt, ‘‘I called at his 
father’s office to-day when I thought I should be likely 
to find him in, and made it straight myself.” 

“The dickens you did!” cried Jack. ‘* You did not 
say so.” ‘i 

‘““No; my pressing occupations made me forget to 
mention it. You see I told Lessing that I had little tin.e 
for visiting—that we should see each other about town, 
and he could come here, but that he must not look for 
much of that sort of thing from me.” 

‘** Really, Guerrison, you’re too bad !” cried Jack, with 
some irritation, as he struggled with a refractory collar- 
button. ‘‘ You know that it is nonsense, and you have no 
I should like to know what has got- 
ten into you; but whatever it is, I'll have it out, and 
you, too. There now, just brush my shoulders like the 
cherub you are, and I’m ready. Farewell, Robert,” he 


sighed, as he opened the door. ‘‘ Amy, Icome—I come !" 
| and he closed it with a» melodramatic flourish. 


Guerrison passed the evening poring over law-books, 
his head propped in both hands, smoking like a chimney. 
At last he closed his volume with a bang, took several 
turns about the room, and finally threw himself on to 
the lounge to await Jack’s coming. 

‘** He’ll enter ‘with pomp and pzean glorious,” he said 
to himself, with an amused smile, as Browning’s lines 
sang themselves into his thought ; ‘‘and I shall be en- 
lightened as to the Lessing question.” 

However, contrary to his expectation, Stanley came in 
very quietly, slowly took off his overcoat and hung it up 
(he usually threw it over the first available chair), seated 
himself opposite his friend, and said : 

‘*Have you had a stupid evening, old fellow ?” 

“No, a busy one. How about yours? You seem 
somewhat subdued. Have you found out that distance 
lends enchantment ?” 

**No,” responded Stanley, very quietly, to his friend's 
tone of banter. ‘‘I found more than I ever found before, 
or than a window could show me. I will tell you about 
them. You remember, we always thought that Lessing 
had a nice home in the true sense, and he has. The 
house is beautiful ; everything in it well chosen—chosen 
for comfort as well as beauty and elegance. His father is 


| a fine-looking man, with considerable dignity of manner, 


‘if any one told me a month ago that I should have been | 
such a fool as to fall in love with a girl whom I did not | 


know, I should have been ready to have rebuked him 
like a father.” 
* * 


* * . * 


The next night Jack dressed himself to go to Tudor 


yet very cordial. Mrs. Lessing is charming; she has 
soft, snow-white hair, brushed back without crimp or 
curl, though she is not much over fifty, and her voice is 
the sweetest I ever heard. There is another daughter, a 
pretty, modest little girl, besides Miss Lessing.” 

**Ah !” cried Guerrison. ‘‘ Miss Lessing at last! What 
of her? Are you completely conquered ?” 


**Don’t, Robert ; I don’t like to tell you about her, 
because you will think me a fool. 
know as I need to care if you do. 
looks like, very well. 


However, I don’t 
You know what she 
Her manner is rather reserved, 
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perhaps a little shy. She has a pretty way of looking up | 
quickly when anything pleases her, and then of half- | 


drawing back. Harry pets her and treats her almost like | himself that his fancy for Miss Lessing was groundless. 


a lover, and she seems to be very fond and proud of him. 


She is very sweet and filial to her father and mother ; | 


and, by-the-way, she calls them by those names, not ‘ pa’ 
and ‘ma.’ She does not appear conscious that she is 
very pretty, and is perfectly free from affectations. 


course, and sketches and paints a little. She is, without 
exception, the most child-like, charming woman I ever 
met, and, if I can, I mean to marry her. There, now, 
keep cool; I know whut I am saying, and am perfectly 
serious, as you see. I have, as you said tho other 


day, ‘fallen in love several times’ since you knew me; | 
> J ; 


but, Guerrison, I never told you of any woman what I 
have said to-night of her. I may have admired pretty 
faces, and fancied dozens of pleasing girls ; I never saw 
one before I wanted for my wife; and I’ll have her, with 
the help of God,” he added, reverently. 
walked to the window, and did not turn nor speak. 

‘Why don’t you say something ?” said Stanley. ‘‘ Are 
you laughing? Do you think me mad to come home 
from my first meeting with her and announce such inten- 
tions? I cannot help it if you do, Robert. It does not 
take long for a man to recognize a true woman, and she 
is that, one can see at a glance. Come, speak out, old 
fellow. What have you got to say ?” 


son. ‘* There is such a thing as love at first sight, I sup- 
pose, and I believe what you say of Miss Lessing. I 
cannot but be surprised, you know; I cannot feel the 
pleasure you do, yet Ido not feel inclined at aj1 to laugh. 
Tell me what you talked of, and let us sit tokether and 
smoke. Go take your boots off.” 

Jack went, and Guerrison turned from the window, 
slowly. 

“You a fool, my poor boy.!” he said, earnestly, to his 
drop-light, apparently. ‘‘ Then what am I, and how am 
I to keep you from knowing it ?” 

Stanley came back, lighted a cigar, and threw himself 
into an armchair on one side of the table, while Guerrison 
took one opposite to him. 

‘‘ Lessing has brought home no end of things from the 

Jontinent,” began Jack. ‘‘ Naturally we talked about his 


trip, and looked over his photographs the first part of | 


the evening. Then we spoke about some of the college 
fellows, and Harry asked me a whole catechism of ques- 
tions about you. 
you, Robert. Your maternal grandmother cord not have 
praised you more, and certainly would not had she lived 
to see you. And, as I did not like to betray you to 
strangers, I said ‘ Yes’ to .everything, and gave an occa- 
sional addition myself, just to help on the illusion, you 
know, till Miss Lessing said, with a charming blush, that 


we were fortunate in having such a friend. , But I hast- | 


ened to assure her that yau would seem like nothing if 


there were only some one present to state my virtues. | 


Then we had some music, and Miss Lessing sang, as I 
told you, very sweetly, and we had coilege songs, in 


which Miss Alice, Harry and myself joined, and that is | 


about the whole of it. Oh, no, though—I forgot to tell 
you that the whole family sent you a very cordial invita- 


tion then, and Miss Lessing said that she hoped you did | 


not add the virtue of being a solitary to all that we had 
attributed to you.” 
* * * * * 
A month later found a pleasant intimacy established 
between the Lessings and the two young men, 


Guerrison had | 








I never knew he thought so much of | 


Guerrison saw, as of course he must, the utter unten- 
ableness of the position he had taken, and he convinced 


But he had not been like other young men; he had 
never thought of caring for, or even fancying, young 
ladies during the period devoted by most youths to that 


| harmless occupation ; and when the small end of the 
She | 
sings very well—has a pleasant contralto voice—plays, of | 


wedge forced an entrance, there was more unused ro- 
mance waiting to pour through the aperture than he 
himself was aware of. 

The result of this month of unceremonious neighborly 
intercourse he found was unpleasantly distinct. 

It was as Jack had told him it would be. He had 
waited to fall in love till he was twenty-six years old, and 
then he fell in love with Amy Lessing with all the force 
of an undissipated, strong nature. No more chance to 
call it ‘‘ groundless fancy ”— he knew her well and loved 
her passionately. 

But it was perfectly hopeless; this he knew. Jack 
had shown a depth of feeling that he had never dis 


| played before. 


Robert Guerrison knew, even if Stanley had not said 
so, that he was this time really in love. 

But Jack never hesitated to say so. He no longer 
joked about it ; he said openly to his friend that he loved 
Amy Lessing, and meant to win her, if he could ; andhe 
went at his profession with an entirely new ardor and 


| earnestness, for Jack had never been known amongst 
“T don’t think you a fool, or mad, Jack,” said Guerri- 


‘the fellows” as ‘‘a grind.” 

So things being this way, Guerrison told himself .re- 
lentlessly that a thought of Miss Lessing was perfect 
folly, for he would never enter the lists against Jack 
who trusted him entirely, and whose happiness was of 
more importance than his own. 

And now he had a hard task before him. He must 
listen to Jack’s lover-talk, help on his plans when he 
could, be with him constantly, and yet never let him 
suspect. More than that, he must see Amy frequently, 
meet her eyes and touch her hand, and never let her 
know his secret. 

* # * * * * 

On the 18th of July fell Amy Lessing’s twenty-first 
birthday, and it was to be celebrated with the brightest 
festivities. 

Guerrison and Stanley, walking up the broad path te- 
gether in the evening, thought that they had never 
looked on a picture so lovely.’ 

The great elms were hung with gay lanterns, the house 
was outlined in a blaze of light; slender, graceful 
women, clad in beautiful colors, promenaded the lawn, 
and standing the central figure of it all, under the 
overarching trees, was Amy Lessing. ‘ 

Her dress of clinging white lace fell softly around her 
supple form ; her shining brown hair was knotted low in 
her neck, breaking out in rebellious little rings about ‘ier 
low, broad: brow. 

She wore no ornaments, but at her throat and waist 
were snowy water-lilies, offering their pure, silent adora- 
tion to her instead of to the sun. 

Robert barely touched her hand, and lightly mur- 
mured the required words of congratulation ; he dared 
not suffer his eyes to rest upon her face. Then, turning 
from her, he left Jack to hover near her, while he sought 
Mrs. Lessing. 

How the evening wore away he never knew. He saw 
Amy dancin+ with Jack, with her other guests, but not 
once did he seek her side. He had reached a state 
when politeness was no longer possible, and he did not 
dare trust himself in her presence. 
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At last, seeing her seated alone for a moment, he 
hastily crossed to her. 

‘‘Tam come to bid you good-evening, Miss Lessing,” 
he said, holding out his hand. “I am going home.” 

She raised her eyes to his face, and her hands, instead 
of meeting his, clasped themselves in her lap. 

**Are you ill ?” she asked. 

‘Yes, a little,” he answered ; and he turned his eyes 
sway from seeing the pained questioning in hers. 

“I think you are offended with me, Mr. Guerrison,”’ 
:aid Amy, slowly. ‘‘ Won't you tell me why, and let me 
beg your pardon ?” 

His brain reeled, and he made an effort at self-control. 





FOR TOO DEEP LOVE.—‘‘I ENDEAVORED TO COMMAND SPEECH, BUT 
EVERY FACULTY.” 


**Nonsense !” he said, and his tone was rude. 
fended! Of course not. 


** OF- 
I am busy and not well to- 


night. You need not seek for any other explanation. 
Good-night !" And he walked away without another 
word, 


Amy sat perfectly still. He had been rude to her—on 
her birthnight, too ; but she did not mind that so much 
as that he was ill and troubled, and, most of all, that he 
so evidently hated her. 

She aroused herself with a vigorous effort, and returned 
to her guests. 

That night, or, rather, the following morning, Amy 
had at last fallen into a troubled slumber. She had 
done her duty as hostess for the entire evening, she had 
bidden the last of her guests good-night, and had sought 
her chamber, but not to sleep. 
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At last, when dawn was nearly breaking, she fell into 
a deep slumber, from which she was awakened by a cry 
which seemed to her startled imagination to make the 
walls ring. 


‘““Amy, come! Amy, Amy, I want you !” it said, and, 
quivering from head to foot, she recognized Guerrison’s 
voice, 

She threw on her wrapper, and, barefooted, ran across 
the hall, and looked out of the window. 

All was dark in the Cross Street house, but as her eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness, she thought she 

could distinguish a figure in the window. 
| She looked more closely still, and as she watched, the 


ith 


MW reat HATH 


SOMETHING IN THE COLD, STATUESQUE FORM FROZE 
SEE PAGE 119, 


figure raised itself from the window-ledge over which it 
had lain prostrate, and, stretching its arms toward where 
she stood, disappeared within the room. 

Trembling and cold, Amy crept back to her own room, 
recognizing the fact that she had just lived through one 
of those awful experiences which come to some of us 
when the soul, disdaining, as it were, the ordinary means 
of communication afforded it by the bodily senses, 
annihilating space, is acted on directly by another soul 
as though both were already disencumbered of their 
weight of clay. 

* * * ¥ 


* * 


‘Jack, Iam going away,” remarked Guerrison on the 
following day. 

“Going away !” cried Jack, looking at his friend in 
astonishment. ‘* What for ?” 
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THE EPICURE AND THE PEACH. 





‘*Well, I have the offer of going to California for 
Sleeck & Slie, to hunt up that lost heir in their pending 
will case. I think I shall accept.” 

“Whew! You have taken a mighty queer lot of 
notions lately !” said Jack. ‘‘ However, that’s a good 
I don’t believe I should like to let it slip if I 
had it—for which reason I’m glad I haven't,” added 
Jack, with a significant little laugh. ‘‘ You wouldn’t go 
ri ;ht off, would you ?” 

“Yes, right off.” 

‘*Not before our excursion on the tenth ?” 

**Oh, yes, before that,” said Guerrison. 

‘Indeed, you shall not!” said Jack, energetically. 
‘‘Look here! It’s all very fine for you to go away on 
business when it presents itself, but you need not spoil 
every on? eclse’s plans. That case won't be heard till 
November, and if you were to go by the first of Septem- 
ber, it would be quite early enough. Compromise, and 
start by the middle of August, and go to the gorge with 
us. Come, now, promise.” 

Guerrison hesitated, and telling himself that one day 
more with Amy could make little difference, yielded. 

Nevertheless he held firmly to his resolution of avoid- 
ing her in the meantime, and beyond a passing recogni- 
tion in the street, Guerrison did not see Amy after her 
birthday till the day of the excursion. 

The tenth dawned bright and beautiful, and a gay 
party boarded the cars for their proposed trip to the 
mountain gorge. 

Jack acted as Amy’s escort, and Guerrison did duty to 
the younger sister. 

The spot which was their destination was one of great 
beauty; a bit of plain, verdant and blossoming, shut in 
on every side but one by great, grim, guarding hills. On 
the one side not hill-bound, a gorge or ravine descended 
precipitately to unfathomed depths, and the velvet grass 
and moss of the little plain grew smooth to its very edge. 

Here the happy band of young people spent their 
morning exploring the beauties on every side ; here upon 
the grass at noon they spread their lunch ; and, in short, 
enjoyed themselves in the manner that picnics lave ever 
been enjoyed since the days when Endymion and Diana 
went off on their moonlight excursion together ; and it 
was not without much of the same element which served 
to make those early pleasurings delightful. 


chance, 


The dinner had been served, the dishes washed ana | 


put away with the usual amount of awkwardness and 
laughter ; the ants, with their customary foresight, were 
carrying away the crumbs to their little homes, and the 
young people were seated in groups upon the grass, chat- 
ling and resting. 

Jack and Amy sat together, every one seemed to have 
found a pleasant companion, except Guerrison, who sat 
alone near the edge of the ravine. 

A little eddy of wind swept over the plain. Guerrison 
raised his eyes just in time to see Amy's hat fluttering 
past him toward the gorge. 

He sprang to his feet, jumped for it, seized the ribbons 
in his grasp, staggered, clutched for support and dis- 
appeared from sight over the edge of the abyss. 

It was the work of an instant; before the horror- 
stricken group could take in what had happened, a girl’s 
shriek rang out upon the air, and Amy rushed like a 
flash toward the ravine. 

Harry Lessing caught her in his arms, and she sank on 
her knees without a sound, her eyes strained and fixed, 
her lips open and rigid, her clasped hands outstretched, 
a figure of intense and utter agony. 

Harry Lessing leaned over the ravine. 











“*Guerrison !” he called through his closed hands, 
*halloo !” 

He listened; the crickets chirped, and the tree-spar- 
row sang his little song from a birch-tree near by. 

Again Lessing cried ‘‘ Halloa!” and this time—hark ! a 
little moan came up through the stillness. 

‘**He is alive !” cried Harry, excitedly. ‘‘ Make haste. 
Bring a rope and lower me down.” 

A rope was brought, and calling on the women to 
guard his sister, who still knelt without speech or 
motion, Harry was lowered into the ravine. He found 
Guerrison resting, by what seemed like a miracle, 
wedged between a boulder and an outgrowing tree. 

Seizing one of the limbs, Harry swung himself on to 
the boulder and called to the men to wait. He bound 
Guerrison firmly with the rope, and the men above 
slowly drew him up. With bated breath and straining 
eyes they watched the creeping rope. At last, at last, it 
shortened, strained and stopped. 

Throwing himself full-length on the grass, while a 
companion held him, one of the young men reacheil 
over, and seizing Guerrison, laid him, alive though un- 
conscious, on the grass. 

Then, for the first time, Amy moved ; a long conval- 
sive shadder ran through her frame, and she threw her- 
self beside Guerrison’s outstretched body. 

No fainting, no weakness in her then ; she forgot her 
brother, forgot the story she was telling them all, but 
worked with her soul in her eyes for the life so nearly , 
lost. 

The terrible strain and anxiety was repeated for them 
all while they were waiting Harry’s rescue from below, 
but not for Amy. 

She left her idolized brother to the others’ care, and 
did not even know ‘when he was safely brought to the 
surface. Her friends drew away from her, and left her 
alone to await Guerrison’s return to consciousness. 

It came; no more disguise now, no more fighting 
through loyalty to a friend. 

Gnuerrison’s gaze fell on Amy’s face above him, and in 
that moment they knew that only when death should 
come to them—no, not even then, perhaps—should the 
light go out they saw in each other's eyes. 

And Jack ? Jack, alone of all there present, remained 
inactive throngh the awful half-hour, stupefied by what 
had happened. 

But sorrow rarely kills, and Jack was brave, and 
though the sorrow was deep and lasting, and though he 
never was again the same happy, careless boy, but a man 
through anguish and heartache, yet peace came as years 
went by. No one had wronged him, and he could still 
worship his boyhood friend who had tried to resist hapypi- 
ness through love for him. And life is strange, and one 
man’s joy is another’s woe, and to one comes peace and 
to another pain, and by-and-by we may understand. 

Certainly Robert and Amy were blest’ and deeply 
happy in what comes so rarely: in this world, a perfect 


love and trust. 
THE EPICURE AND THE PEACH. 
M. Perrr-Rapet, the chief librarian of the French Jn- 


stitut, and sworn degustator of fruit to Louis XVIII., was 
an epicure with a taste so critical and exacting, that it 
was seldom completely gratified with the admirable 
grapes, nectarines and peaches brought to his judicial 
palate by the gardeners of the Parisian suburbs. On one 
oceasion, however, he was stirred to enthusiasm. He 


was sitting over an ancient manuscript in his official 
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FOR TOO DEEP 


study, when he heard the sound of voices outside the 
door. A few seconds later, the door was opened, so that 
an outstretched hand could exhibit to his gaze an un- 
covered basket, holding four superb peaches. It was in 
the middle of a scorching day, and the librarian’s appe- 
tite for refreshment rose at the delicious spectacle. ‘‘ En- 
ter! enter!” he ejaculated, mildly. The owner of the 
hand and fruit, a famious market-gardener, having obeyed 
the invitation, M. Radel rose, and without speaking, 
seated himself in an easy-chair, his legs crossed, his hands 
put together prayerfully, his countenance exhibiting at 
the same time curiosity, doubt and hope. Cutting one 
ef the specimen peaches in four with a silver knife, the 
vardener maintained silence until, after fixing one of the 
quarters on the end of his weapon, he had noiselessly 
approached the scholar. ‘‘Taste the water,” he observed, 
in a tone of entreaty, as he put the delicious morsel be- 
tween the epicure’s lips. Closing his eyes, M. Petit-Ra- 
del was silent for two or three minutes, during which 
the artist regarded him with an intense anxiety, that 
vanished when the degustator, opening his eyes, observed, 
eomplacently, ‘‘Good ! very good, my friend!” Placing 
the second quarter between the librarian’s teeth, the 
gardener said with more firmness, but still with a peti- 
tioning accent, ‘Taste the flesh.” Another period of 
silence, during which the judge was seen to move his 
mouth slightly in the discharge of duty to his sovereign. 
Again opening his eyes, M. Petit-Radel remarked, with 
stronger indications of approval, ‘‘Ah! very good, my 
friend, very good !” Tuking up a third quarter on the 
point of his blade, the grower remarked, confidently, 
“Taste the aroma.” It was tasted, and declared ‘‘ Good— 
rery good! ah, mon ami, very good!” Two minutes later, 
the candidate for royal notice put the aelenadiiions on 
the end of M. Petit-Radel’s tongue, exclaiming, triumph- 
antly, ‘‘ Now, taste the whole.” 





Having obeyed what was | 


an order, rather than a supplication, M. Petit-Radel rose | 


from his seat, and advancing to his visitor with out- 
stretched hands, and the look which is the most elo- 
quent acknowledgment of great services, he ejaculated 
with suitable effusion from his brightening eyes, ‘‘ My 
friend, my friend, it is perfect! it is superb! you have 
conqrered every difficulty. I render you the homage of 
my sincerest admiration, From to morrow, your peaches 
shall be served on the table of the King !” 


FOR TOO DEEP LOVE. 
By BerrHa May Ivory. 


Tue Westmorelands were spending the Summer in the 
vicinity of a popular Southern resort. ‘‘ By good for- 
tune,” Jack wrote, ‘‘ they had procured a roomy old man- 
sion with spacious grounds, and my presence was alone 
necessary to complete his pleasure.” 

Accepting the invitation, I found myself one of a gay 
company enjoying the Westmorelands’ hospitality. The 
advantages of Fern Chase had not been overrated ; it was 
the residence of a family then abroad, the only stipula- 
tion of the owner in letting being that some rooms in a 
wing adjoining should be occupied by his eldest son, 
who remained in America. 

We often saw him passing to and from his apartments, 
and though we regarded him with intense interest, he 
appeared oblivious of our presence. 

George Dare was strikingly handsome, despite his 
great, dark eyes, wearing an expression of melancholy, 
which pervaded, indeed, his whole bearing. 

Louiss Westmoreland and I often wondered if he were 
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weighted with some secret sorrow, or if he were only a 
dreamer. 

Truthfully told, love of pretty Louise was the real in- 
centive of my visit to her brother. And I was provoked 
to find a rival in Tracy Gordon, a typical Southerner, 
careless, gay, good-hearted. 

Louise, winsome fairy, was a trifle coquettish, and 
through this trait in her, innocent as May zephyrs, I 
was to learn the hidden history of George Dare. 

One evening Louise exclaimed, laughingly: 

‘* Who will accept a dare, mes cavaliers ? My maid has 
discovered a key to the apartments of the man of mys- 
tery. Papa and mamma won't know it, and it will be 
such fun !” 

Forgetting impropriety in Louise’s witchery, Gordon 
and I eagerly volunteered to do her will. Mischievously 
she tossed the key toward us. We sprang forward, but [ 
first caught it. 

All was darkness when I found the entrance to the 
wing. Inserting the key, I easily admitted myself. The 
first room was unlighted, but in one beyond burned a 
dim lamp ; hastily reaching it, I raised it. A feeling of 
undefined terror had possessed me since my entrance. 
The room was evidently the study of a cultured person, 
bookcases lined the walls, and about were paintings and 
statuary. 

On a desk beside an open book was a cluster of crum- 
bling roses tied with faded creamy ribbon. 
thing lay the dust of years. 
one object I forgot all else. 

It was the life-size portrait of a woman, young anil 
exquisitely beautiful. The graceful form was clad in 
creamy satin, creamy roses nestling amidst frosty lace, 
and resting in the meshes of golden hair. Some she 
held loosely with one hand; the other was extended in an 
attitude of entreaty. This strange posture and gleaming 
pallor of skin, added to the deep unrest of the violet 
eyes, seemed weird and unearthly. Earth - costumed 
though she was, did ever living woman wear that rapt, 
awful expression ? 

Rising to examine more closely, I became conscious of 
a presence in the room. 


Over every- 
But in the strangeness of 


IT heard the rustle of a dress, 
felt a hand laid lightly on my shoulder, and turned to 
behold beside me a woman. Merciful Heaven! The 
same queenly woman whose portrait was before me, at- 
tired in the very costume, standing in the same suppli- 
cating attitude, her yearning eYes gazing into mine ! 

I endeavored to command speech, but something in 
the cold, statuesque form froze every faculty. A feel- 
ing of numbness overcame me—TI fell to the ground. 

When consciousness returned, the light had grown dim 
and the mysterious woman had disappearéd. I longed 
for air and companionship ; gathering strength, I fled 
from the rooms and soon reached my friends, 

They were waiting anxiously. 

‘Tell us of your visit!” they cried, seeing my excited 
appearance. Only Louise whispered, softly, ‘‘ Has 


anything happened? Are you ill?” ‘*Have you en- 


| countered a real ghost ?” laughed my rival. 


This roused me. I told all. 
followed. 

** Why, old fellow,” said Jack, ‘‘ you fell asleep gazing 
at the picture. You ate a hearty dinner, took no exercise, 
and slumbered. Voila tout!” 

My anger rose when Tracy whispered to Louise : 

‘*By Jove! too much champagne gives a fellow odd 
fancies sometimes.”’ Then aloud: ‘ Better limit your- 
self to one glass hereafter, my dear boy.” 

I grew irate, vehemently protesting the truth of my 


A burst of merriment 
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story, declaring I would return to the apartments the 
following night with a witness. This proved satisfac- 
tory, and the subject dropped. 

The succeeding night, accompanied by the party, I 
sought the wing. Jack proposed my entering alone, 
they being in proximity if anything unusual occurred. 


| 
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Fia. 1 
FLOWERS OF A LONG-STYLED (1) AND SHORT-STYLED (2) 
PRIMULA. 


FLOWERS AND INSECTS. 


Encouraged by the knowledge of their nearness, I en- 
tered the study, and, with eyes fastened on the portiére, 
awaited developments. I had not long to wait. 

Soon a small, white hand raised the portiére, disclos- 
ing the beautiful vision of the preceding evening. She 
slowly advanced. Pausing before me and laying one 
hand on my shoulder, she stood in an attitude of en- 
treaty, as before. Repressing the shudder her touch 
inspired, I exclaimed : 

“In the name of God, who are you ?” 

Slowly the answer : ‘‘ Helen—unrestful Helen !” 

Turning, with quickened steps she disappeared through 
the portiére. Hastily following, I found the adjoining 
room unoccupied ; she must have sought the outer door. 
I laid one hand on the knob. Simultaneously it turned 
from the outside, and I was face to face with George 
Dare. 

Confusion drowned all my other feelings. 
rebuke for my intrusion in his apartments. 
said, quietly : 

‘*Follow me. I have something to say to you.” 

Reaching the study, with returned composure, I ex- 
plained the reason of my intrusion, and begged pardon 
for the offense. This he gave with rare sweetness. Then 
he said, gravely: 

‘*You have seen her ?” 

[ bowed my head affirmatively. 

‘Do you know what you have seen ?” 

_ No,” I answered. 

“Yon beheld no living woman, but an apparition.” 

{ had already felt it. 

He continued : “* You and [alone have seen this vision. 
I will tell the story, but on promise it shall be sacred 
with you until I die. Heretofore I have guarded alone 
the secret of my wretched, exiled life. 

‘ Always reserved, devoted to study, I cared little for 


I waited a 
Instead, he 





society in general, none for that of women, until Helen 
came to visit my sister. From the moment I beheld her 
I loved her with the intensity of my silent nature. I left 
seclusion, and was beside her constantly. I cared for 
nothing, thought of nothing, but her; and my rapture 
was boundless when she told me my love was returned. 
We lived in paradise. Alas! the serpent was not long in 
entering. Helen withdrew from all admirers, yielding to 
my exactions, for I was wildly jealous of any one ap- 
proaching her. My brother Archie professed open ad- 
miration for her, and I hated him. 

‘One day, hearing her voice, I entered the drawing- 
room. Bending over her, whilst she sang, was Archie. I 
stood burning with rage, watching them unseen, until 
Archie was called away. Standing before Helen, I eru- 
elly reproached her, and, despite tearful protestations, 
angrily left the room. 

‘** That evening I remained sullenly in my study, deter- 
mining not to attend a ball given at our house. Helen 
might enjoy my brother Archie’s company undisturbed, 
I said, bitterly. 

** About eleven o’clock she came for me, looking radi- 
antly beautiful, and besought me to come with her, as I 
had promised. Placing before me the flowers you see in 
ashes, she stood in the attitude portrayed in her picture. 
A demon possessed me. Hearing every gentle word, not- 
ing each pleading gesture, I sat without raising my head. 
A moment of waiting silence, then I was alone—alone 
with the roses she had left, sending their fragrance into 
my heart. Their mission was fulfilled, for all anger and 
jealousy fled. 

‘Filled with contrition, I entered the ballroom to beg 
forgiveness. Helen was not there, so I sought the con- 
servatory, full of repentance and love. Yes, she was 
there, and beside her Archie, declaring ardently his 
passion. I noted not the withdrawal of her hand from. 
his, of the unhappy gravity of her countenance. They 











FLOWERS AND INSECIS.— FIG, 2--STAMENS OF THE BERBERIS (1) 
AND THE MAHONIA (2) MUCH MAGNIFIED. 


have since risen like avenging phantoms. 
fury of rage, I rushed from them. 

“ Leaving father a hasty note, pleading a sudden busi- 
ness call, I fled from the house. In a few weeks my eyes 
were opened by a letter from Archie, saying Helen had 
refused his love, reproaching me bitterly for injustice to 


Unseen, ina 
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her, whose love, he protested, was greater than mine. 
She had been ill, and was then abroad for her health. 

“‘I wrote to her words of penitent love, in which my 
very soul went forth, beseeching to be allowed to go 
to her. 

“This letter she never received, and no reply coming, 
I thought my jealousy had destroyed her attachment. 
One day I learned she had returned ta Virginia, and was 





1, The Young Flower before Fertilization; 2, Older Flower 
after Fertilization. 


FLOWERS AND iINSECTS.— FIG, 3— VERTICAL SECTION OF TWO 
FLOWERS OF ARISTOLOCHIA CLEMATIS, 


failing rapidly. That night I was in this study preparing 
for my departure to Helen, the following day, when, to 
my infinite surprise, I felt a light hand on my shoulder, 
and, turning, beheld her beside me. 

‘With a joyful cry I was about to enfold her,in my 
arms, but, oh, God! that awful pallor, those ydarning 
eyes, were not of life. I knew then my darling was no 
longer on earth. Every night, at the hour in which I 
saw her last, she comes appareled as on that fateful eve. 
And standing as she then did entreatingly here in the 
room in which her heart was broken, is my beautiful love 
commanded to expiate by earthly visits the sin of her too 
deep love. All I can do now is to share her penance. 
The picture I myself painted from the apparition.” 

Dare sighed heavily. I rose to go. Grasping my hand 
he bade me farewell for ever. 

When I returned to the house, they told me that, see- 
ing the dark stranger coming, they had, in terror, fled, 
leaving me to my fate, and had anticipated my utter 
annihilation. 

‘‘Was it woman, ghost or champagne ?” cried Tracy. 

My promise rose vividly, and I answered, ‘‘ Oh, of 
course, Champagne.” 

x * * * * * * 

Years passed, and I faithfully kept the secret, even 
from my wife, Louise, but chancing near Fern Chase, I 
heard of George Dare’s death, and that again the family 
were abroad. Bribing a servant to allow me to enter the 
haunted wing, provided with a lamp I awaited the appa- 
rition. 

Eleven, twelve, one o’clock passed, with nothing to dis- 
turb the silence. Three consecutive nights I devoted to 
ascertaining if Helen still returned, and when the third 
night passed without seeing her, I knew that poor George 
Dare and his unhappy love were done with earthly un- 
rest, and were united in eternal happiness. 


Tue habit of resolving without acting is worse than 
not resolving at all, inasmuch as it gradually sunders 
the natural connection between thought and deed. 





FLOWERS AND INSECTS. 
By Roperr Brown. 


In many plants, such as the Arum, or Cuckoo-pint, the 
stamen and pistils are in the same flower. But they do 
not ripen simultaneously. Hence they might just as 
well be on different plants, for when the anther is ready 
to shed its pollen the stigma is not ready to receive it. 
The result is that unless some external means is adopted, 
the plant cannot by any possibility be fertilized or its 
ovules put in the way of becoming seeds. Nature loves 
variety, and, though economical in her methods, takes 
care to secure an important end by different means. 

This brings us to the question of what means are 
adopted to enable the pollen of such plants as we have 
noticed to reach the stigma of the plants? It is, of 
course, a familiar fact to every one that insects visit 
plants, sometimes to feed upon their flowers or foliage, 
but more frequently to suck the so-called nectar, or 
honey, which is secreted at the base of the petals, or in 
some other part of the flower. ‘‘ How doth the little 
busy bee improve each shining hour” is admirable as 
pointing a moral for lazy bipeds, but in reality the ‘‘ busy 
bee” is not permitted to rifle the flowers without making 
a return for the food with which the flower has supplied 
it. It is, indeed, now almost established, through the 
vast series of intensely interesting observations which the 
last few years have accumulated, that flowers which have 
honey must be visited by insects in order that the in- 
sects, in scrambling into the corolla in search of this 
sweet food, may rub off the pollen powder, and thus 
carry it into the next flower which it visits, and then 
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FLOWERS AND INSECTS.— FIG, 4—ARISTOLOCHIA CLEMATIS, 
SHOWING FLIES CHARGED WITH POLLEN PENETRATING 
THE FLOWER, IN ORDER TO PLACE IT ON THE STIGMA, 


shake it on to the stigma of that flower—thus ‘‘ cross-fer. 
tilizing’”’ flowers of the same species, and sometimes, 
when the species are not very widely separated, produc- 
ing a mule or hybrid between them, this hybrid not 
being able, except in exceptional cases, to perpetuate 
itself by means of seed. 

The wind, the water, and even humming and other 
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birds which visit flowers in search of insects, aid in car- 
rying the pollen from flower to flower. But to insects 
the cross-fertilization of plants is chiefly due. There is 
scarcely an insect which visits a plant for some purpose 
or another but aids in this task, and the contrivances 
which they unconsciously put in force to at once accom- 
plish the double duty of feeding themselves and repay- 


AND 


ing their host for the banquet which it has provided | 


them with, would fill volumes; indeed, they already 
have filled several, and are likely before another de- 
eade elapses to fill many more. We can, therefore, only 


oxuline the subject, and give a few brief illustrations | 


from amid the vast multitude which lie ready to our 
hand. 

Mr. Darwin having covered up a pot of long-styled and 
another of short-styled primroses (Fig. 1), most of them 
flowered, but did not produce seed. Hence he consid. 
erod that the agency of insects was necessary for their 
fertilization ; but as he never saw an insect visit the plant 
during the day, he considered it probable that night- 
moths might visit them for the sake of their honey. He 
tried to imitate the action of insects in searching for 
the honey of the flowers, and the results were of great 
interest. 

If we introduce into the corolla of a short-styled cow- 
slip the proboscis of a bee, the pollen of the anthers, 
situated at the entrance of the tube, adheres around the 
base of the proboscis ; and it will necessarily happen 
that, when the insect visits subsequently a long-styled 
eowslip, the pollen so taken up will be scattered on the 
stigma of that plant. But in this new visit to the long- 
styled cowslip, the proboscis, in descending to the bot- 
tom of the corolla, will find the pollen of the anthers 
which lie at the bottom of the tube ; that pollen will at- 


| style. 


| apt examples of this is exhibited 





INSECTS. 


to have been useful in increasing the yield of certain 
crops. 

The bluebell (Campanula), the figwort (Scrophularia), 
the grass of Parnassus (Parnassia), a beautiful flower, 
very common in bogs and swampy heaths, etc., are all 
good examples of plants in which the stamens are ready 
to discharge the pollen before the stigma is ready to 
receive it, and which, therefore, require the aid of in- 
sects to assist their fertilization. But one of the most 
by Clerodendron Thom- 
sone—a plant originally brought from the Old Calabar 
River in West Africa, but now very common in our con- 
servatories. ‘‘ Four stamens, with long filaments and 
an equally long, slender style, are rolled up together 
in the corolla bud. When this expands, the stamens 
straighten out nearly in the line of the tube of the 
corolla, and their anthers open ; the style is bent so far 
forward as to point downward ; ‘and the stigma is not 
yet ready for pollen, its own branches being united. So 
a butterfly, in the act of drawing nectar from this flower, 
will get the under side of its body dusted with pollen, 
but will not come near the reflexed or still immature 
But in a flower a day older the stamens are found 
to be coiled up (the opposite way from what they were in 
the bud), and turned down out of the way, bringing the 
authers nearly where the stigma was the day before, 
while the style has come up to where the stamens were 


the day before ; and its stigma, with branches outspread, 


tach itself to the summit of the proboscis, and if the in- | 


sect should visit a third flower which is short-styled, the 
tip of the proboscis will touch the stigma s tuated at the 
base of the corolla, and there deposit the pollen. 
Furthermore, it is necessary to admit as probable that 
in the second visit mentioned above—to the long-styled 
flower —the insect, in retracting its proboscis, would 
leave upon the stigmaa part of the pollen taken from 
the anthers situated below; and thus the flower would 
become self-fertilized. On the other hand, it is almost 
ecrtain that the insect, in stretching its proboscis into 
the short-styled corolla, will have brushed against the 


anthers inserted at the top of the tube, and thus caused | 


a cortain quantity, more or less, of the pollen to be’shed | 


ou the stigma of its own flower ; and furthermore, when 
we take into consideration the fact that minute insects of 
the 
transporting the pollen of the anthers to the stigma, the 
chances of a primrose being self-fertilized are consider- 
ab'e. 


It has, however, been found that more seed is set | 


| our shrubberies. 


genus Thrips run about the flower in every part, | 


if the pollen from a long-styled plant be placed on the | 


stizma of a short-styled one, and vice versa, than if 
the flower be fertilized by the pollen of the same form 
even taken from a different plant. It has even been 
found that such unions in cowslips and primroses are 
more sterile than crosses between nearly allied though 
distinct species of plants. Thus the object of this ar- 
rangement of Nature is evidently to prevent a too-close 
interbreeding, and the consequent deterioration of the 
It has been attempted in Belgium and 
Germany to carry this principle into practical agricul- 


plaut’s vigor. 


ture by drawing a rope across the full-flowering ears of a 
field of corn, and thus causing the plants to be fertilized 
by the pollen of different individuals, by the rope brush- 
iug against the ears of grain. 


In some cases it appears 


| is now ready for pollen—is just in position and condition 


for being dusted with the pollen which the butterfly has 
received from the anthers of an earlier blossom.” 

In the common barberry (Fig. 2) a somewhat different 
arrangement is adopted. The bases of the stamens are 
extremely irritable. Accordingly, if an insect alights on 
them, they spring forward and strike it, the effect of this 
sudden movement being that the insect is dusted over 
with the pollen. The movement has also, as Sir John 
Lubbock has pointed out, in some cases the effect of 
startling it and driving it away, so that the humble aide- 
de-camp carries away the pollen thus acquired to an 
other flower, without any unnecessary loss of time. The 
rock rose (Helianthemum) also shows a somewhat similar 
arrangement ; but its history is not so marked, for the 
plant is almost sure to fertilize itself if insects, owing to 
the absence of the attraction of honey in it, fail to visit 
it and irritate the mobile stamens. 

Kalmia (the ‘‘ American laurel”’) is a New World genus, 
the waxy flowers of some species of which are familiar in 
Tn this plant the anthers are contained 
in little pouches on the inside of the corolla, so that the 
ten stamens are bent all around the stigma in the form of 
springs. When a bee visits the flower to seek for honey, 
the proboscis lowers the stamen, which springs up with 
force, discharging, by the pores of the anther, pollen- 
grains, either on to the stigma or on to the insect, which 
flies to another flower with them, repeating the same pro- 


| cess, and so aiding again and again in cross-fertilization. 


Such is the account given by Professor Beal, of Michigan, 
who states that if the flowers are covered with gauze, and 


| insects thus prevented from visiting them, no seeds set. 


It is thus probable that this, like many other plants—the 
common iris, or sedge, the ‘‘ bleeding heart” (Dielytra 
spectabilis), the wild fumitory, etc., included—requires 
cross-fertilization before impregnation can be effected. 
In Aristolochia, or birthwort (Figs. 3 and 4), a curious 
arrangement takes place. The long, contracted throat 
of the flower —which has caused one of the species to 
bear the common name of the ‘‘Dutchman’s pipe,” or 
pipe vine—is lined with hairs, and at the bottom expands 
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juto a chamber, where there is a broad stigma without a 
style, surrounded with stamens which are placed below 
it, but with their anthers turned away from the stigma, 
xo that none of the pollen can fall on it. 
enters, the hairs prevent it from making its escape, but 
as the flower advances the hairs somewhat relax, and per- 
mit of the escape of the winged messenger, laden with 
the pollen, which, in its struggles to get free at the 
bottom of the corolla, it has become covered with, and 
which it carries to another plant, the stigma of which is 
ready to receive it. 

In leguminous plants, especially of the papilionace- 
ous division, there also exists an interesting arrangement 
to compel cross-fertilization. Take the common sweet-pea 
ns an example. In this plant we find the stamens and 
pistils united in the form of a sort of keel, so close to- 
gether that it would seem impossible to prevent some, if 
not all, of the pollen-grains falling on the ripe stigma. 
Ifowever, so important does cross-fertilization seem to 
lants, that without the intervention of insects it rarely 
happens that a single seed is produced, The intrusion 
of insects causes the stamenal column to free itself from 
the place where it lies in the keel, and so cover the 
winged visitor with a cloud of pollen. Mr. Darwin has 
rthown that bees, in visiting the flowers of the scarlet 
kidney bean, always alight on the left wing, and in so 
iloing depress it. This immediately acts on the keel, 
which forces the pistil to protrude. On the pistil is 
situated a little tuft of hairs, which, by the repeated 
movements of the keel, brushes the pollen from the 
anthers on to the surface of the stigma. 

Bees are necessary to the fertilization of some kinds of 
clover. This fact the New Zealand Government, have 
discovered, to their great dismay, for the Dutch cldver in 
that colony will not produce sufficient seed, owing to the 
n!:sence of the particular bee necessary to fertilize it. 
Avain, it has been found that twenty heads of Dutch clo- 
ver yielded 2,290 seeds; but twenty other heads, pro- 
tected from bees, yielded none. In like 100 
heads of red clover produced 2,7 


manner, 
2.700 seeds, but the same 
number, protected from the visits of insects, were all 
sterile. Hence, it may be logically inferred that as no 
other insects visit the clover, were the humble-bee to 
become extinct in England the plant which is dependent 
upon it for existence would either become extinct or, at 
Indeed, Mr. Darwin suggests 
that the clover is dependent for its life on the cat. This 
is his line of reasoning, which, in spite of now being 
hackneyed, is still sufficiently interesting to be quoted 
Field-mice destroy the nests and combs of the 
humble-bee ; they, in their turn, are destroyed by cats— 
and hence the existence of the species of clover named 
may be said to be dependent on the number of cats in a 


least, comparatively rare. 


afresh. 


Tf an insect | 


district. This useful animal may, again, owe its abundance | 


to the number of unmarried ladies of mature years, who 
tre conventionally believed to favor its domestication ! 
The showy ‘“ bleeding heart,” which comes from Japan 
rad China, rarely ‘‘sets”’ its seeds in our gardens, proba- 
ily for the reason that the insect necessary as an inter- 
mediary in its fertilization is not found in this country. 
The American yuccas, or ‘‘ Adam’s needles,” are ‘* pro- 
tandrous’”’—that is, their stamens are ready to discharge 
their pollen before the stigma is ready to receive it. 
ifence, the glutinous pollen must be conveyed to the 
latter organ by some other agency. This go-between is a 
little moth (Pronuba yucasella), which, according to Pro- 
fessor Riley, is the only insect that assists in this opera- 
tion; and accordingly, in the Northern States, and else- 
where, the yuecas, though cultivated for their flowers, 
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cannot seed, on account of the absence of the insect. 
The female insect only has the lower joint of the maxillary 
palpus wonderfully modified into a long, prehensile 
spined tentacle. With this tentacle she collects the pol- 
len and thrusts it into the stigmatic tube, and after hav- 
ing thus fertilized the flower, she consigns a few eges to 
the young fruit, the seeds of which her larve feed upon. 
In like manner Duvernoia adhatodoides, a plant of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Mrs. Barber has shown to be fertil- 
ized by a large insect of the bee and wasp family (Xylv- 
copa), which insect fertilizes no other plant. Accordingly, 
Duvernoia could not, in all likelihood, produce seeds in 
this country. 

The same fact is true of the pansy (Viola tricolor), for 
this plant is also visited by the humble-bee alone, and in 
all the species there are interesting arrangements to per- 
nit of insects entering them and carrying off the pollen 
to other plants (Figs. 5 and 6). In the commen pansy 
there are two kinds of flowers—minute, inconspicuous 
ones, which usually produce the seed, and showy ones, 
which, contrary to the case in the English species of vio- 
let, habitually produce seeds also. The inconspicuous, 
** cleistogenous,” or ‘‘ cleistogamous,”’ flowers are always 
self-fertilized, and accordingly the persistency of the 
showy ones, Sir John Lubbock thinks, can be accounted 
for only by fie fact that the ordinary flowers are useful in 
obtaining an occasional cross. 

In Viola canina (the dog violet), an equally common 
species, the structure of the flower is interesting (Fig. 6). 
‘*The petals are five in number, and irregular in form, 
the median one being produced into a hollow spur, the 
entrance to which is protected by the stigma, partly by 
two tufts of hairs, or rather of delicate lobular processes, 
situated on the two median petals. The stamens consist 
of a short filament, to which the anther is attached, 
and terminal membranous expansions, while the two 
lower stamens also send out each a long spur, which lies 
within the spur of the median petal, and secretes honey 
at its fleshy end. The terminal membranous expansions 
of the five stamens slightly overlap one another, and their 
points touch the pistil, so that they inclose a hollow space. 
The pollen differs from that of most insect-fertilized 
flowers in being drier and more easily detached from the 
anthers ; consequently when the latter open the pollen 
drops out, and, as the flower is reversed and hangs down, 
the pollen falls into the close space between the pistil 
and the membranous termination of the stamens. This 
pistil is peculiar, the base of the style not being straight, 
as usual, but thin and bent. The stigma is the enlarged 
end of the pistil, and shows several small fleshy projec- 
tions. It will be obvious, from the above description, 


| that. when a bee visits the flower her head ‘will come in 


contact with and shake the stigma, thus opening, as it 
were, the box containing the pollen, and allowing it to 
fall on the head of the bee. It is thus carried away, and 
some can scarcely fail to be deposited on the stigma of 
the next violet which the bee visits.” 

But it is probably in the great family of orchids that 
the most curious and varied contrivances exist to prevent 
self-fertilization, and to allow of insects accomplishing this 
as the intermediary between flower and flower. There 
are thirty-five species of wild orchids in Great Britain, 
but it is in the hot, damp forests of the tropics that these 
bizarre-looking flowers, admired not only for their lovely 
forms and delicate perfume, but curious for the strange 
mimicry of insects and other animals which they take, 


| attain their greatest luxuriance. 


Mr. Bateman, whose study of the order is as profound 
as his works describing them are sumptuous, remarks 
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that flies are mimicked in Ophrys muscifera, bees in O. 
upifera (the only British orchid capable of self-fertiliza- 
tion), drones in O. fucifera, spiders in O. aranifera. The 
columns of many of the Catasetums and other genera 
make excellent grasshoppers. Musquitoes are borne by 
Trichoceros antennifer, or Flor de Musquito of the Peru- 
vians ; dragon-flies by Renanthera arachnites ; moths by 
Phalenopsis amabalis. Insect-like antennze are also con- 
spicuous in the flowers of Restrepia antennifera. The 
butterfly-plant of Trinidad is now the well-known Onci. 
dium Papilio. Swans are found in the species of Cyn- 
oches ; doves in Peristeria elata; pelicans in Cypripedium 
irap@wanum, 
which, from 
the great resem- 
blance of its 
flowers to the 
bird of that 
name, is styled 
by the natives 
Fior de pelicano. 
The skins of the 


tiger and the 
leopard are 
rivaled by the 
petals of such 


plants as Stan- 
hopea tigrina, 
Bolbophyllum | 
leopardinum, ete. 
The jlos lyncea 
of Hernandez 
(Stanhopea Mar- 
tiana) is so called 
from its lynx- 


like eyes and 
teeth ; Dendro- 
bium = taurinum 


has much of the 
bull about its | 
face; and vari- 
ous Catasela—C. 
semiaplerum es- 
pecially — grin 
like the ugliest 
monkey. Aceras 
anthropophora, | 
the man-orchis, 
is a well-known 
British plant. 
Even extinct 
animals do not 
always escape ; 
a geologist 
would instantly 
recognize the 
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COWSLIPS AND VIOLETS VISITED BY INSECTS, 





however, that they by no means afford exceptionally 
curious examples of the contrivances to which we have re- 
ferred. Orchis maculata (Fig. 7), easily distinguished from 
most of the order, though not from its nearest ally, 0. 
mascula, by its dark, spotted leaves, is a common plant of 
meadows, pastures and open woods. As in all the order, 
the pollen forms two pear-shaped masses. When an in- 
sect visits the flower, it pushes its proboscis down the 
nectary, and in doing so brings the base of its proboscis 
in contact with the sticky basis cf the ‘‘ pollinia,” so that 
when it returns it brings with it, attached to its head, 
the two pollen-masses, These pollen-masses, by the con- 
traction of their 
bases, bend for- 
~~ . _— ward and down- 
ward, so that 
when the insect 
visits another 
flower the ‘‘thick 
end of the club 
exactly strikes” 
the top of the 
stigma, and, by 
the rupture of 
the delicate 
thread which 
unites the grains 
together, can 
fertilize several 
flowers, without 
being removed 
from the head 
of the bee. 
This fact of 
bees carrying 
away these pol- 
len- masses was 
long known. 
Bee-keepers, 
finding their 
wards thus in- 
commoded, con- 
sidered it a 
disease — which 
they designated 
the ‘‘ bee - sick- 
ness "— and it is 
only within ao 
com paratively 
late period that 
the true signifi- 
cance of the 
operation has 
a been ascertain- 
ed. This de- 
scription applies 








head of a Dinotherium in the flowers of Masdevallia in- | generally to all the British species of the genus Orchis 


fracta. 


blance to a serpent’s head, and Pholidota imbricata an | 


equally strong resemblance to a rattlesnake’s tail. Liz- 
ards occur in Pleurothaliis saurocephala and Epidendrum 
laciternum, and frogs in Epidendrum raniferum. 

The whole family comprises about 6,000 species, and of 
these there is, perhaps, not one which does not display 
methods more or less extraordinary to, in the first place, 
prevent fertilization, and, in the second, to compel the 
insects which visit the flowers to perform this office. 
We shall take, almost at random, only two examples, one 
® British species, and the other a Trinidad form, noting, 





Pleurothalis ophiocephala has a strong resem- | (9. pyramidalis excepted), as well as to the man-orchid, 


already mentioned. In Coryanthes macrantha, a Trinidad 
species, and the only other one of the order to which our 
space will allow us to refer, the phenomena displayed are 
so strange that, in order to do justice to them we shall 
quote the description which Dr. Criger, who witnessed 
them, gave to Mr. Darwin. This botanist found the 
labellum, or expanded portion of the corolla, ‘ hollowed 
into a great bucket, in which drops of almost pure water 
continually fall from two secreting horns which stand 
above it, and when the bucket is half full the water 
overflows by a spout on one side. The bare part of the 
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labellum stands on the bucket, and is itself hollowed out 
into a sort of chamber with two lateral entrances ; within 
this chamber are curious fleshy ridges. The most ingeni- 
ous man, if he had not witnessed what takes place, could 
never have imagined what purpose all these parts serve. 
But Criger saw crowds of large humble-bees, visiting 
the gigantic flowers of this orchid, not in order to suck 
nectar, but to gnaw off the ridges within the chamber 
above the bucket. In doing this they frequently pushed 
cach other into the bucket, and their wings being thus 
wetted they could not fly away, but were compelled to 
erawl through the passage formed by the spout or over- 
flow. Dr. Criiger saw a ‘continual procession’ of bees 
thus crawling out of their involuntary bath. This pass- 
age is narrow, and is roofed over by the column ; so that 
a bee, in forcing its way out, first rubs its back against 
the viscid stigma, then against the viscid glands of the 
pollen-masses. The pollen-masses are thus glued to the 
back of the bees which first happen to crawl out through 
the passage of a lately expanded flower, and are thus car- 
ried away. ... When the bee, thus, provided, flies to 
another flower, or to the same flower a second time, and 
is pushed by its comrades into the bucket, and then 
crawls out by the passage, the pollen-masses necessarily 
come first in contact with the viscid stigma and adhere to 
it, and the flower is fertilized. Now, at last, we see the 
full use of every part of the flower, of the water-secreting 
horns, of the bucket half full of water, which prevents 
the bees from flying away, and forces them to crawl out 
through the spout and rub against the properly placed 
viscid pollen masses and the viscid stigma.” 

Epipactis latifolia—a British species—is exclusively fer- 
tilized by wasps. Hence it has not unreasonably been 
suggested that were wasps to become extinct in any dis- 
trict, so would this species of orchid. It may be added 
that the species with long nectaries are fertilized by 
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FLOWERS AND INSECTS.— FIG, 6—VERTICAL SECTION OF THE 
FLOWER OF A VIOLET, WITH A VIEW OF THE PISTIL MUCH 
MAGNIFIED, 


moths and butterflies; those with shorter ones, as a 
rule, by bees and wasps. 

But it is not only bees and moths that love honey, and 
can pay for ‘‘the free lunch” by aiding in the perpetu- 
ation of the species which supplies it. Ants, and other 
insects, also visit flowers in search of it, and were there 





not contrivances to prevent such unbidden guests from 
having access to the banquet, they would soon rob the 
flower of its main attraction for the useful visitors. The 
flower is brilliantly colored, highly scented, evidently in 
order to attract thither the welcome guests, while their 





FLOWERS AND INSECTS.— FIG. 7—ORCHIS MACULATA, SHOWING 
HOW BEES CARRY ON THEIR HEADS POLLEN-MASSES TO THE 
STIGMA OF ANOTHER FLOWER, 


palate is gratified by the honey which the nectaries pliced 
in various parts of it secrete for their refreshment and in 
payment of their services. When it is needless to allure 
insects, nature has not provided any nectar—and true to 
the rigid economy with which she conducts her affairs, 
cuts off the bright petals, and suppresses the attractive 
odors. ‘‘ Nor even,” writes Dr. Ogle, ‘‘ when a bait is 
wanted will she give it one minute sooner than necessary. 
The brilliancy, the scent and the nectar are only fur- 
nished when the flower is ready for its guests, and re- 
quires their presence—just as a thrifty housewife lights 
her candles when the first guest is at the door. The 
immature bud is furnished with no such attractions. 
Still more, even when the flower is mature, when its 
pollen is ready for transference or its stigma for fecunda- 
tion, when all the allurements are consequently displayed 
and insects invited to the feast, she still shows her econ- 
omy. Guests might come who were not of sufficient 
importance, and the banquet be wasted on them, for it is 
only when insects have a certain shape, size or weight, 
that she requires their visits, and can use them profitably 
for her purposes. She requires, moreover, that they shall 
make their entrance by the main portal, which she has 
specially adapted to suit their other requirements. All 
insignificant and unremunerative visitors, all such, more- 
over, as would creep in by a back entrance, must be kept 
out.” The treatise from which these lines are quoted is 
devoted to show by what various means this exclusion is 
effected. Into this part of the subject, though it does 
not yield in interest to that which we have already dis- 
cussed, we cannot, for the present at least, enter. We 
have, however, said enough to stimulate the curiosity of 
the reader. The field is extensive, and though the work- 
ers are many, they have as yet done little more than 
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turn the sod. To the earnest student there can be no 
more attractive pastime, or more fertile labor. But if he 
can witness all the wondrous forms, and the not less won- 
drous physiology, of the orchids, for example, without 


ordinary studies of organography would lead him to, he 
may be very sure that he has mistaken his vocation, and 
liad better turn to pursuits where scientific curiosity and 
reverential wonder in no way add to the amenity of his 
daily life. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


A Rarviess Lanp.—Between Callao and Coquimbo, along a 
monotonous coast, several places were visited, but these seem to 
be far from being oases; some of them, indeed, are dependent on 
transport by sea for a supply of fresh water.» The track between 
Arica and Copiapo, a distance of 600 miles, is that in which the 
rainless zone is most pronounced. With the possible exception of 
Pisagua, there is no inhabited place where drinkable water is to 
be had, and yet the wants (or greed) of men have established 
many industrial settlements along the coast for the purpose of 
working mines of silver, copper and lead, and digging deposits of 
al<aline nitrates. Drinking water is, in most of these towns, pro- 
vi led by the distillation of sea water; in others it is imported. At 
Tocopilla, Mr. Ball observes: “ At last I found, what I had often 
he — of, but in whose existence I had almost ceased to believe, a 
land absolutely without a trace of vegetable life. Not only was 
there no green thing; nor even a speck of lichen that I could de- 
tect, though I looked at the rocks through a lens. Even more 
than by the absence of life I was impressed by the appearance of 
the surface, which showed no token that water had ever flowed 
over it. Every edge of rock was sharp, as if freshly broken, and 
on the steep slope no trace of a channel furrowed its face, The 
aspect is absolutely that of the scenery of the moon—of a world 
without water, and without an atmosphere.” Curiously enough, 
small birds, which live on stable manure, were the only trace of 
indigenous animal life; what they were Mr. Ball could not ap- 
proach them near enough to see Seaweeds, however, though 
searce, occurred in pools left by the tide, and relieved the barren 
eoast from the curse of being without vegetatien. At Caldera, the 
port of Copiapo, vegetation begins, and, though the environs are 
sandy, bushes and inclosed gardens are to be seen, and at Co- 
quimbo green is, in the Spring at “ay rate, a dominent color. 


Cotrive Grass Vessers.—The problem of making a clean cut 
round a glass tube of considerable diameter, or round a bottle or 
flask, is one that continually vexes the practical worker in a 
chemical laboratory. A number of books wen! a prescription 
which the bookmaker has copied very faithfully from his book- 
making predecessors, viz., that a piece of string is to be passed 
round the bottle or flask, and then soaked in spirits of wine or 
turpentine and kindled. According to the books, a clean cut will 
be made, corresponding to the string, if the bottle or flask is now 
suddenly soa by plunging it in water. According to the ex- 
perience of all who have tried it, the glass is either cracked in wild 
random, or it remains unaffected. Perhaps once in fifty times 
success may be achieved by uccident. Another and far better 
method has been recently described by E. Beckmann. First, a 
seratch is made with a file, and this is done carefully in the re- 
quired direction. At both sides of this, pads of wetted filtering 
(ie, blotting) paper are wrapped round the object, leaving a space 
of about one-eighth of an inch between them. The flame of a 
Bunsen burner or gas blowpipe is applied to the space, slarting 
from the seratch and running round. The crack will follow the 
flame midway between the two pads. I may add that tubes up to 
about an inch in diameter are cut very easily by simply notching 
with a “ three square ” file, and then breaking as one would break 
a stick, but with a pulling force combined with the bending. This 
is familiar to all who work in laboratories, but not so to outsiders, 
though a very useful “ wrinkle” for many outside purposes. 


A Simp_e Macuine.—The simplest example of a machine or 
labor-saving appliance was the invention of a girl who was em- 
ployed in sorting needles, i.¢., placing the heads all in the same 
direction, preparatory to putting them up into packets for sale. 
They had previously been picked out one by one and pushed to 
tho right or left, according to the position of heads and points. 
The machine was simply a glove finger with a thick piece of 
leather attached to the part corresponding to the bulb of the fore- 
finger of the right hand. A row of needles was laid on a flat 
board and pressed down with the left hand, and when this leather 
thimble was pressed against their ends, all those having their 
points to the right penetrated the leather sufficiently to be drawn 
away to the right, leaving all those with their points to the left in 
their original place, and thus the labor of sorting was greatly 
abridged by this simple invention. A similar invention is now in 
use for counting lead-pencils. Strips of wood with 144 grooves are 
laid on the workbench. The workman takes up a handful of 
pencils and rubs them along the board once and back, filling all 
the grooyes, and thus counting one gross. This is almost as 
simple as the needle-girl’s invention. We have not yet learned 


how much of the money value of the labor saved has been awarded 
respectively to the two inventors. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN 


‘ pai . |, heated carbon being the chief agent, 
seeing in plant-life a deeper significance than even his 








SCIENCE. 


EconomicaL PRODUCTION OF THE ALKALINE METALS. 
Humphry Davy discovered the metals of the alkalis, sodium anit 
potassium, by separating the oxygen from soda and potash with 
the aid of a very costly and powerful voltaic battery. Purely 
chemical methods have since been adopted, the reducing power of 
Jn my boyish days of chemi- 
cal experimenting (writes an English chemist), 1 paid at Dy- 
mond’s, in Holborn, one penny per grain for potassium, or at the 
rate of £2 per ounce troy. It was then reduced chemically. Its 
present price is 5s. to 6s. per ounce. Sodium about 10s, per 
pound. Mr. H. Y. Castner has recently devised a method of pro- 
ducing these alkaline metals which promises to cheapen them 
considerably. If it is commercially successful, the results will be 
important, as the metal sodium is used in the reduction of other 
metals, such as magnesium, aluminium, ete. This method con- 
sists in mixing iron that has been reduced in a finely divided 
state by hydrogen or carbonic oxide, with tar, and coking the 
mixture; then grinding the coke and mixing it with caustic soda 
or potash. This is placed in a cast-iron crucible and heated-in a 
specially constructed furnace. The alkali is reduced to the metal- 
lic state, and the metal, which is volatile at a high temperature, is 
distilled over. In this process tho alkali is submitted to the re- 
ducing action of iron and carbon, both of which have been pre- 
viously used separately. Gay Lussac and Thenard used tron 
turnings heated to whiteness as early as 1808, I can only speak 
theoretically, having made no experiments on Mr. Castner’s 
method nor seen it in operation, but from such theoretical point 
of view it appears most promising. 


In a recent Bulletin of the United States Fish Commission, Mr. 
J. W. Collins describes the finding of a knife of eurious workman- 
ship in the thick flesh of a large cod, The “ find” was made at 
Gloucester, Mass., on September 15th, 1886, by Captain John Q. 
Getchel, when discharging a fare of codfish from his schooner. 
He had lifted several fish from a tub, and, running his hand over 
the thicker portion of one of them to call the attention of the by- 
standers to its fatness, he felt something hard beneath his fingers. 
Further examination produced a knife. The handle of the knife 
is of brass, curved and tapering posteriorly, with a longitudinal 
incision on the coneave side, to receive the edge of the blade. 
The form is remarkable, and suggests ‘‘the handiwork of some 
savage tribe, or the scrimshaw work of a sailor.” The blade, 
which is of a lanceolate shape, has been corroded a good deal, and 
the extreme point is very thin. The total length of handle and 
blade together is 644inches, ‘‘ As to where the fish got the knife,” 
says Mr. Collins, ‘‘we can only conjecture, unless some ethnolo- 
gist can point out its origin, In any case, the finding of such a 
remarkable implement in such a strango place must be a matter 
of interest to the ethnologist and naturalist alike.” 


A New DIsINFECTANT.—A late eminent army medical surgeor- 
general, who was employed by the British Government during the 
fearful outbreaks of cholera in the Bengal Provinces, has left be- 
hind him a specific called deodorine, It has been used by him in 
India, and was found to be a powerful agency in mitigating and 
assisting to stamp out the frightful ravages of the cholera epi- 
demic. On his return to England he placed the disinfectant in 
the hands of a well-known Brighton gentleman, who has lately 
submitted it to the medical profession in London and the Pro- 
vinees, where it has been used with marked success, and been 
found equal to the value placed upon it by the inventor, 


THE MiIcropHoNE.—At a recent meeting of the Society of Tele 
graph Engineers, Professor Hughes gave some particulars of an 
experiment he had made by submerging a microphone in a public 
bath. By the unassisted ear no sounds could be distinguished, 
but by the aid of the microphone a great confusion of sounds was 
revealed, doors being shut, footsteps, voices, water flowing, al! 
mingled together. This proved the vibratory power of water, and 
a practical application of the phenomenon is found in. the fact 
that the microphone is now part of the regular equipment of offi- 
cers of certain water companies in Germany, where it is used to 
detect leakage from the pipes by the noise of the waterflow. 


NIAGARA FaLus.—Examinations recently made show the aver- 
are recession along the contour of the Niagara Horseshoe Fall 
since 1842 to have been 2.4 feet per year. At the point where tho 
acute angle is formed the recession from 1842 to 1875 was over 14 
feet, and from 1875 to 1886. was more than 200 feet. The wearing 
away of the American Fall sinee 1842 has been but slight. The 
heights of the Falls above the level of the water were determined 
by the engineers of the United States Geological Survey on August 
17th, 1886, as follows: American Fall, 167 feet; Horseshoe Fall, 
159 feet. 

In 1857 there were in the Bay of Areachon 29 parks, or district 
oyster in 1865 there were 297, producing 10 millions o/ 
oysters annually. At present this bay, with an area of 37,5(0 
acres, has 15,000 acres of oyster-beds, yielding an annual supply 
of about 800 millions of oysters. From Auray, on the coast of 
Brittany, 7 millions of oysters were sent to market in 1876-7; in 
1885 the number exceeded 70 millions. 


beds : 


A New Opticau Griass.—The invention of a new optical glas 
is said to be creating a sensation in the German scientifle world. 
The glass, owing to its great refractory power, promises to bo of 
marked influence in practical optics, inasmuch as it will admit of 
the production of lenses of short foeal length, such as it has 
hitherto been impossible to obtain. For microscopic photography 
it will be of the greatest importance. 


Ar Pesth an artesian well has been sunk to a great depth, in 
order to supply hot water for public baths, washhouses, etc, It 
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ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


already supp ies 176,009 gallons daily at a temperature of 158° 
Fahrenheit, and the boring is to be continued until it reaches 
16%. This is just the temperature for stewing meat, cooking 
eggs and performing most of the operations of cookery in the best 
possible manner, far better than at 212%. In France there are 
similar wells, and it is found that the deeper the well the hotter 
the water. At Grenelle a well 1,802 feet deep supplies 500,000 
gallons daily, hot enough to be used for warming the neighboring 
hospitals. We have only to go deep enough to reach an internal 
temperature considerably above the boiling-point; but we have 
yet to learn whether it is possible, 


Orvrnarky solder is an alloy of lead and tin; the lead is added 
merely to cheapen the solder, and this cheapening is often carried 
very far. As regards facility of manipulation, pure tin is superior 
to the alloy. Those who have had experience in soldering various 
metals prefer pure grain tin to the ordinary alloy for all soft- 
soldering work, and doubt whether it practically costs any more, 
as melted tin is more liquid than melted lead or the ordinary 
solder alloy, and therefore less need be used if applied skillfully, 
The use of tin alone in soldering cans of fruits, meats, ete., would 
remove danger of poison, 


A Frere Extinecuisner.—Mr. E. Martin, of Munich, manufac- 
tures a compound consisting chiefly of common salt, alum, soluble 
gluss and tungstate of soda, which has been introduced with great 
suceess in Austria and Switzerland for the extinction of fires, and 
is now being used in Germany, where the admiralty have recom- 
mended it to their naval yards, It can be obtained in liquid or 
solid form, and is thrown on the fire either by a pump or from 
pails, 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


Tr’s the little things that tell—especially the little brothers and 
sisters. 

Tats world is but a fleeting show, and to most of us all the 
good seats are taken. 


To STAND well in the eyes of the ladies it is only necessary to 
give them your seat in a street-cur, 


Tue Sociaty of Friends overnight has been known to convert a 
man into a Shaker next morning. 


THE average woman is considered too delicate to shoulder a 
musket, but nobody questions her right to bare arms, 


Youna ladies now furnish a brush broom to dust the coals 
their lovers where they have laid their pretty powdered faces. 


A BRADFORD woman was heard informing a neighbor that last 
night’s storm frightened her so that she ‘ shook like an ashpan,” 


Davauter —‘‘ Ma,” why does .Uncle John say ‘ Er— er—’ 


80 
much when he talks ?” 


Mother — To err is human, my child.” 


“ Warrer, is this a fresh or a salt herring that you brought 
me?” “ Can’t you tell?” “No.” “ Well, then, what difference 
does it make ?” 

Comine home at two o’clock a.M., he found his wife dressed in 
deep black, and inquired the reason, “ Mourning for my late 
husband,” she replied. 

*Mongy is round, and made to roll,” said a spendthrift to a 
miser. ‘“ That’s your way of looking at it,” replied the latter, ‘I 
say that money is flat, and made to pile up.” 


Frienp (taking leave, after spending the evening) —* Admir- 
able talker your wife is, Brown. I could listen to her a whole 
night.” Brown (with a sigh) —‘‘ Ah! I often do!” 


Hospanp —‘“‘I see by the papers that Mrs, A’s reception was a 
brilliant affair.” Wife —‘‘Oh, very likely; there are none of her 
acquaintances who can afford to wear real diamonds.” 


It is beautiful to behold at a wedding the sorrow-stricken air 
of the parent, as he “gives the bride away,” when you know that 
for the last ten years he has been trying to get her off his hands. 


Tas was written on the fly-leaf of a book on moral science: |} 


“Tfthere should be another flood, for refuge hither fly; though 
all the world should be submerged, this book would still be dry.” 


“You little rascal, what are you doing with that cigar ?” ex- 
claimed a father, addressing his son. ‘‘ Ma said if I hit the cat 
again, she’d ‘make me smoke’; and I hit her again, an’ I’m 
smoking.” 

At a dinner party, a young man from the country, who was 
visiting the host, was asked if he was fond of ethnology. ‘ Well, 
ye-es,” he replied, at a venture; “‘ but I don’t think [’ll take any 
to-night.” 

GrRanpDPAPA —“ Well, Fred, you’re an uncle now. 
be very proud of it.” Little Fred 
papa—* Why not?” Lite Fred 
new baby’s a girl.” 


You ought to 
** But I uin’t no uncle.” Grand- 
** Because I’m an aunt, The 


Her father has a small, round, bald spot on the top of his 
head ; and, kissing him at bedtime, his little girl remarked : 
“Stoop down, popsy, dear; I want to kiss the place where the 
lining shows.” 
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OLD BacHELon PATIENT 


*Doetor, I feel miserable in mind 
and body. , fe.” 


What shall I take ?” Doctor (gruffly) —‘ Take a wife.” 


“Ts HE a young man of brains ?” inquired an old gentleman re- 
specting a swell youth. “ Well, really,” replied his daughter, ‘I 
have had no opportunity of judging. [never met him anywhere 
except in society.” j 

ARCHBISHOP WHATELY was one day asked if he rose early. He 
replied that once he did, but that he was so proud of it all the 
morning, and so sleepy all the afternoon, that he determined 
never to do it again, 


THE jury brought in a verdict of ‘ Not Guilty.” His honor said, 
admonishingly, to the prisoner: ‘ After this you ought to kee) 
away from bad company.” “ Yes, your honor; you will not see me 
here again in a hurry.” 


AN old parish clerk was courteously thanking a chureh dig- 
nitary for kindly taking, on emergency, a village service, “A 
worse preacher would have done us, sir,” he said, “if we only 
knew where to find him!” 


SHE was mad on the subject of music. A gentleman knocked 
at her door and asked: “‘Does Mr. Smith live here ?” “ No, sir; 
his room is an octave higher—in the next flat,” she replied, ina 
pianissimo andante tone of voice, 


“Wo is that lady?” ‘‘Oh that is General Blank’s wife.” 
“That can’t be. She just whispered in his ear, and then the two 
exchanged a smile.” “Ah! but you must know that she was 
originally a country girl, and is still a little old-fashioned in her 
ways.” 

“ Doctor,” said the grateful patient, seizing the physician’s 
hand, “I shall never forzet that to you I owe my lite.” “You 
exaggerate,” said the doctor, mildly; “you only owe me for 
fifteen visits; that is the point which I hope you will not fail to 
remember.” 

“Dip you pick up in weight by going to the seaside last year, 
Smithley?” “TI did, indeed, Brownley—gained ons hundred and 
twenty-five pounds.” “ Pshaw! Impossible!” “Fact, my dear 
feliow. Come up to the house, and I'll introduce you to her, We 
were married last month.” . 


MIND-READING is now the proper caper. “Take hold of my 
left hand and tell me what I’m thinking of,” said the head of the 
family to his confiding spouse. ‘Oh, yes,” said she, grasping his 
hand convulsively ; ‘‘you are thinking about taking me to the 
opera.” She had to guess again. 


‘“* How pip it happen that the church was so crowded to-day ?” 
“Well, I'll tell you. You see the professor of theology preached, 
and on his account all the students came, on their account all ths 
girls, on their account all the young men, on their account all the 
widows, and on theirs all the widowers.” 


NIGHTCAPS ARE NOT DUTIABLE.—Cusloms Officer —* What have 
you in that parcel ?’ ‘Only my laundry.” ‘ Open it and let me 
see.” Man reluctantly opens package, disclosing shirts, collars, 
cuffs, ete., and a bottle. ‘I thought you had nothing but laundry 
in that paper. What's in that bottle?” ‘‘Nighteaps.” ‘ Pass 
on, sir.” 

A PHYSICIAN says that a baby must not be allowed to sleep 
with its mother. Must not be allowed! Did anybody ever know 
of a baby that ever slept with its mother, or anybody else? This 
physician ought to know that a baby never goes to sleep until it is 
time for everybody else to get up. Then how the little darling 
will sleep! 

Two LADIEs who had not seen each other for years recently 
met in the street. They recognized each other after a time, and 
their recognition was cordial. ‘‘Sowlelighted to see you again. 
Why, you are seurcely altered.” ‘ So glad, and how little changed 
you are. Why, how long is it sineo we met ?” ‘ About ten years.” 
* And why have you never been to see me ?” =‘ My dear, just look 
at the weather we have had.” 


Pot To Goop Use.—‘“ I’ve been hunting all over the room for 
a@ hairpin,” said a young lady to her newly married friend, ‘ and 
Icouldn’t find a single one, to save me.” ‘ Of cour#e you couldn't, 
my dear,” was the sympathetic reply. “I’m married now, you 
know.” ‘And what has that to do with it ?” was the incredulous 
query. ‘* Everything, my dear,” was the reply. ‘* My husband 
straightens them all out for pipe-cleaners.” 


As a train was approaching Birmingham it parted in the 
middle, and the communication-cord snapped off like thread, the 
end of it striking an old lady on the bonnet. “ What is the 
matter ?” she exclaimed. ‘Oh! the train has broken in two,” 
replied a gentleman who sat inthe next seat. “ I should say so,” 
the old lady said, looking at the broken cord. “ Did they suppose 
that a trifling little string like that would hold the train together ?” 


Way ne Remains A Bacnetox,—An editor “out West” has 
occasioned the wildest speculation to account for a bachelorhood 
protracted into the ‘‘ sere and yellow leaf.” It is now explained 
that a postscript to a matrimonial offer did the business, and rele- 
gated the aforesaid editor to a further period of single blessed- 
ness. This seems to have been the substance of the correspond- 
ence: “Dearest, I have carefully analyzed the feeling I enter- 
tain for you, and the result is substantially as follows: [ adore 
you! Will you be mine? Answer!” Then, after a moment, in a 
dreamy, absent way, he added: ‘* Write only on one side of the 
vaper. Write plainly and give real name, not necessarily for pub- 
ication, but as a guarantee of good faith.” 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF BOW-ARROW POINT AND “‘ THE GUT” BEYOND, 


Country” in Southern Canada until it meets the St. Law- | already noted, the islands begin to multiply, and there is 
rence. The longest stretch of open water is about mid- | seldom a spot where the canoeist needs to run more than 
way of the lake from Rouse’s Point to Ticonderoga, about | three miles from: any land. If, therefore, he can pass 
ten miles or thereabouts across from Burlington to Port | safely beyond the wide portion (having already success- 
Kent. A glance at the map will show that the lake itself | fully rounded the Split Rock to the southward), he need 
is in the furm of a wedge, the southern part being the | not fear any winds or seas that he may encounter wher 
edge. As we go northward from the stretch of wide water ! he goes to the northward of Burlington and enters upon 
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the region that is within a dozen miles of Plattsburgh. 
In making a tour of the lake, by far the best plan is to 
start from Rouse’s Point. The surroundings of that 
place have the distressingly flat appearance of the French 
Country across the border. From slight elevations Lyon 
Mountain may be seen among the Adirondacks and Jay 
Peak among the Green Mountains. The only pleasing 
features of the landscape are Windmill Point (the Pointe 
4 Algonquin, be- 
yond which the 
northern Indians, 
ventured at their 
peril) and Point au 
Fer, where the 
French thought 
they had found 
iron when they saw 
the black slate. 
Once on Point au 
Fer, we look over 
to Isle La Motte, 
well named from 
its hills, although 
Sieur La Motte so 
solidly built Fort 
Ste. Anne that its 
ruins last to this 
day. Point au 
Fer, also, has the 
remains of an old 
French fort, with 
the covered pass- 
age into which 
the horses of the 
inhabiting farmer 
sometimes disap- 
pear when the sub- 
soil plowing is too 
deep. The Cham- 
plain or Chazy 
River courses from 
Lyon Mountain 
and empties into 
King’s Bay, bring- 
ing with it cold 
blasts of air that 
raise a heavy sea 
off Point au Fer 
whenever the wind 
is from the west. 
This is one of the 
canoeist’s trials. 
Champlain isa 











too heavy to go through ‘‘The Gut ” between North Hero 
and South Hero. The Sand Bar Bridge also shuts off all 
communication between Burlington and the Vermont 
shore to the northward of it. In fact, all the commerce 


of the lake takes the track close by the New York shore, 

We leave the main channel at Point au Fer and steer 
for the drawbridge that’ connects La Motte with Alburgh 
Tongue, the point that comes southward from Canada, 














lake of heavy seas, 
which break over 
the various shoals, rocks and ledges in a way to alarm 
all but the experienced navigator, who constantly turns 
to the Map of the United States Coast Survey and feels 
safe. The reefs off La Motte and Point au Fer were so 
dangerous that the French Governor, Beauharnois, re- 
ported them to Louis XV., who advised that a map of 
the whole lake should be made before any large vessels 
were built. 

The main channel runs past Monti Bay, Point au 
Roche, Long Point and Bay St. Armand to Cumberland 
Head, where a south wind brings the heaviest seas on 
the lake. The tourist on the large steamer may see all 
this at a rapid glance ; but all else in the northern end of 
the lake is a sealed book to him, because the steamer is 










MAGNAN BAY FROM THE CARRYING-PLACE, 


The keeper of the draw is one of the most accommodating 
fellows in the world. He will allow any one to pass 
there, whether he sails a canoe or a steam-yacht. If the 
winds blow like a hurricane through the narrow pass of 
the Chazy River and across the waters of King’s Bay so 
that you have the waves full at your stern, you may, per- 
haps, be thankful that the passage over this long stretch 
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does not number -more than five or six miles. At any 
rate, you are glad enough to get through the draw and be 
in comparatively still water. beyond. Then you steer 
past Cloak Island and along «the southern stretch of 
Alburgh Tongue (the mainland) until you come in sight 
of a sort of pocket in the central part of North Hero 
Island. This is Pelot’s Bay, the landlocked harbor that 
is the headquarters for both fishing and hunting. All 
about you are implements of the fisherman’s calling, and 
a trial of a few hours will always result in success. Irom 
this point the narrow passage between Alburgh Tongue 
and North Hero is visible for miles, straight as an arrow, 
and well named ‘‘ The Small steamers can reach 
Maquam Bay by this route. We choose to go by way of 
‘The Carrying-place,”’ where the island contracts like the 
waist of a wasp, so that a portage of three or four rods 
will give ready access to the inainland of Vermont. A 
mile from Pelot’s Bay and we are at the portage await- 
ing the transfer. 

The eye sweeps over several unobstructed miles of 
water—one of the longest stretches upon the lake, but not 
all of it navigable—-to Burlington, and beyond to the 
Chin and Nose of Mansfield and to Camel’s Hump. 
Mansfield is 4,500 feet above the lake, and Camel’s Hump 
is 4,000 feet. Away off to the northward is Jay Peak, 
also 4,000 feet, close upon the borders of Canada. St. 
Albans may be reached by landing at Lake View and 
driving over the hills six miles, to an elevation from 
which a most extensive view of the lake and the Adiron- 
dacks may be had. 

About a mile from Pelot’s Bay, overland, to the south 
side, we come to a small hamlet known as the “City.” 
This is the seat of all those islands which form a county 
in the State of Vermont. Here you will find a genuine 
country store, with everything in it, and an obliging 
official, who holds every public gift of the county in the 
way of sheriff, coroner, etc. It is said that the law will 
not allow him to be judge also, or he would long ago 
have held that office in addition to those now in his 
gresp. Tle small steamers now land at the City, and 
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; occasionally it is the scene of considerable hilarity for 
| those parts. 

The outlook from the Carrying-place toward the north 
side takes in Maquam Bay, a noted place of resort. To 
the northward is Missisquoi Bay, with High Gate and 
| other fashionable springs about its shores. Then close 
at hand the tourist will find all kinds of islands, gems 
and otherwise, that offer most excellent spots for camp- 
ing. As we have noted above, the northeastern corner of 
the lake has no commerce. It is practically shut off 
from navigation by sand-bars. The only way of access 
by water is through this passage between North Hero 
and South Hero (the Grand Isle) known as ‘‘ The Gut.” 
The shape of this passage might be called round, al- 
though it is more strictly a square, about a mile and one- 
half on each side, the entrance and exit being in diagonal 
corners. The entrance (we are now supposed to bo 
| going southwest from the City or the Carrying-place) 
| is at the northeast corner. Close by is Ladd’s Landing, 
| The sail of an old ferryboat flaps lazily in the wind. On 
the side opposite the mast of the squarely built scow are 
the ‘‘ lee-boards,”’ which serve the purpose of a centre- 
board, and a sail of phenomenal size and peculiar cut. 
These form the make-up of a boat which will move 
across the channel with searecely a breath of wind. Many 
such craft as this you will see in cruising about the 
lake. But be careful that you are not run down by one 
of the ‘*‘ long-lakers,” that are really only canalboats in 
in disguiso. 

Or you may have a more pleasant experience with the 
apple-boats of the Frenchmen, who cruise about all 
Summer long, gather the products of the many orchards 
along the shores and carry them to the French country 
for a market. The crews of these boats are always jolly 
fellows, who will share with you their last mess of salt 
pork and boiled potatoes, with alcohol and water (half 
and half) as an appetizer. 

Within the Gut the water averages perhaps six or eight 
feet in depth, and the channel for the small steamers 
that run from Plattsburgh to Maquam is so uncertain 
that it is marked with buoys at two distinct points. No 
matter how much the wind is blowing outside, and no 
matter how heavy t! e seas are running past Cumberland 
Head on the western shore, or along the stretch of South 
Hero from Sand Bar Bridge down, the sailor who reaches 
the Gut has a safe harbor. The shores of the adjoining 
islands are quite low, and comparatively free from dense 
groves of any kind. Therefore he has this strange state 
of things: he can sail about and be in comparatively 
still water, while the wind that bears him is everything 
that he could wish. This, of course, is one of the ad- 
vantages of a landlocked passage like the Gut. 

At the southwestern entrance to the Gut (or in our 
case, as we are going through, the exit) Bow-arrow Point 
runs down from North Hero. It is wooded almost to the 
very top. A beach of shale and sand runs out toward 
the still water of the interior. On the other side, to the 
westward, we look across a stretch of perhaps two or 
three miles to the mainland, Cumberland Head lying 
half way between us and the village of Plattsburgh, eight 
miles distant by water. Cumberland Head is the bluff 
that prevents a sight of Plattsburgh. But as long as we 
know that the little live city is there, and can be made a 
base of supplies for canoeing and camping, it is all any 
one could wish. 

The stretch of the mainland from Bow-arrow Point 
across to the main shore constitutes the main channel 
taken by commerce. This means that in a heavy sea 








Bow-arrow Point can show some very large waves, that 
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may not be very convenient¢to the canoeist. But even 
then the navigator of that frail vessel is not so much 
at the mercy of the waves as though his craft were 
larger; for the long swells are really less‘severe for his 
craft than for others that are so large and heavy as not 
to be able to ride upon the top of the waves. 

As we look to the southwest from Bow-arrow Point we 
glance between South Hero and the islands known as the 
Sisters. A most magnificent view of the Adirondacks 
comes upon us without any warning. In fact, they seem 
to be executing a flank movement upon us, giving the 
grandest effect obtainable anywhere on the lake. The 
view from Burlington westward is also of great beauty. 
The dozen miles of water form a foreground that sets off 
to advantage the outlines of the Adirondacks, The great 
peaks appear, not in the line of their valleys at the Gut, 
but rather as if they had executed another flank move- 
ment, and were advancing on the lake in that order. 
The third finest view is from Basin Harbor, also on the 
Vermont side. The southern range of the Adirondacks, 
which has been hidden behind the Moriah range, once 
more appears. We look upon its right flank, with 
Marcy, Dix and Hurricane as the most prominent. Ta- 
hawus still appears ‘the cloud-splitter,” as it did to 
the Indians of old. 
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The residents along the shores of Lake Champlain are 
very generous and hospitable. They always welcome 
those of their visitors who come knowing how to behave 
themselves. As canoeists are not supposed to behave in 
any other way, it is certain that they will have a right 
cordial welcome when they take up their temporary 
abode upon these northern shores. The cruisers from the 
south can readily take the water at White Hall, Ticon- 
deroga, Crown Point, Port Henry, Port Kent or Platts- 
burgh, according to the stretch of the lake that they wish 
to cover. But every canoecist who has the time should 
not hesitate to take the whole sweep from Ticonderoga, 
at least to the place of meeting. The west shore is very 
rocky, and the chances of finding good camping-grounds 
are not nearly as frequent as they are upon the eastern or 
Vermont, shore. But, then, the New York shore has the 
advantage of being free from such swamp lands as are 
occasionally found on the Vermont shore. And yet, for 
camping purposes, when we take all of these things into 
consideration, there seems to be very little to choose 
whether the canoeist takes either the east shore or the 
west shore, so long as he arrives at the cam in time for 
the meet. The only special care that he must take is in 
going northward from Willsborough Point on the west 
shore or from Burlington on the east shore. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


THE INLAND RFSORT OF THE FUTURE. 


By Emiry PYIerce. 


To summer upon Champlain is to step aside from the 
beaten track, worn by the restless feet of professional 
tourist and general pleasure-seeker. 

From June until September, every train and boat is 
crammed and loaded witlr restless thousands; every 
avenue of travel reaps a golden harvest, and a great, 
weary tide of humanity rolls out from the heat and glare, 
the smoke and dust of city and town. 

But this vast army of eager pilgrims seems to diverge 
before reaching this charming region, and melt away 
under the attractions of the numberless watering-places, 
Summer resorts and Jumbo hotels that are distributed 
so generously between the Hudson River and Alexandria 
Bay. We meet only an occasional, contemplative, appre- 
ciative party, lingering upon the shores of this grand 
lake of the north, enjoying its unlimited variety of 
ehangeful scenery and wonderful vistas ; and the ‘ party,” 
most frequently, is only the lonely occupant of some 
stray canoe, who, with peaked cap and dexterous pad- 
dle, shoots among the islands or reconnoitres the coves 
and inlets, hidden away from him who travels by larger 
craft. 

The social desolation is the more marked as we note 
the large number of pleasure-seekers rushing to and fro, 
seeking rest and finding none, in its immediate vicinity. 
The railway running along its western shore carries daily 
hosts, and mighty ‘‘ Pullmans” roll along the lakeside 
filled with unnumbered legions, who sleep the sleep of 
the just while they journey on in search of ozone and 





resting-place, or pressing on to reach the hospitable 
shelter of Paul Smith’s roof-tree ; oblivious of the fact 
that this same Paul Smith, of Adirondack fame, declares 
that Lake Champlain will soon be a greater favorite than 
the mountains he knows and loves so well. 

The most entertaining approach to Lake Champlain is 
through the outlet known as the Richelieu River or the 
St. John. This was the path of the French invaders, 
and the painstaking tourist will be careful to follow in 
their footsteps, so far, at least, as to start from Rouse’s 
Point at the northern or lower end. 

It is the Loch Lomond, as Lake George is the Loch 
Katrine, of these North American highlands. The tour 
of the Trosachs shonld begin’at Balloch, include Loch 
Lomond and Loch Katrine, and end at Callendar. The 
tour of Champlain should run southward, turn abont 
Mount Defiance, as the Ben Lomond of Ticonderoga, 
and close at the upper end of Lake George. 

Whether in the Highlands of Scotland or of America 
the effect will be the same. Broad expanses of water 
will narrow, sky-lines of hills will rise higher and higher 
until they develop into mountains, and the mountains 
themselves will finally reach from the water’s edge to the 
horizon. The pleasure of new discovery is ever on the 
increase until the climax is reached. But to enter Lake 
George and end with the flatlands of Lower Champlain 


| is to make the same mistake as to see Katrine first, then 


scenery, ignorant that, like Scheherezade, they might ex- | 


claim, ‘“‘ The best is left behind!” The daily steamers 
are teeming with excursionists, who declare everything 
“lovely,” and are puffed away with only confused ideas 
of the lake in general and the wonderful sunset in par- 
ticular ; making sure, however, to strike the narrow con- 
fines of some Lake George hotel for their permaneut 





Lomond, and so find them both disappointing. 

But the “ painstaking tourist ” is usually in the minor- 
ity, the canoe his means of transportation, the tent his 
shelter, and burnt beefsteak his portion. While by far 
the larger number who enjoy the exploration of this fas- 
cinating region come to Champlain by rail, are whirled 
through the bold cuttings that mark with interest as 
feats of engineering the banks of the historic lake, are 
landed at one of the several distributing points along 
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the road, where they imme- 
diately mount the huge red 
coaches, swinging in their 
leathern springs, that await 
them, and are rumbled off in 
a cloud of dust to some chosen 
hostelry in the Adirondack 
forest. 

They generally come from 

the south, passing the crum- 
bling ruins of ol Fort Ticon- “Ih, 
deroga. Crumbling, shattered 
and almost obliterated, this 
ancient fortress is yet the most recent bit of historic 
ruin that Champlain boasts ; and while it will ever stir 
the American pulse with national pride, yet the northern 
boundary offers more of romance and startling historic 
record to those who, under the charming leadership of 
Francis Parkman, have followed Champlain and the 
Jesuit missionaries in their journeyings hereabouts, 
where every island and cove is full of suggestion, and 
every hill-top might stand as a monument. 
"It was in the year 1609 that Samuel de Champlain, o 
Frenchman, first accompanied a war party of northern 
Indians against their hereditary foes of the south over 
the lake that now bears his name. 

The same year Hendrick Hudson sailed up the river 
now bearing his name, and, from the discoveries of these 
two men, came the claims of rival nations which made all 
this region roundabout the ‘‘dark and bloody ground ” 
of after years. 

What a picture is suggested by the meagre description 
Champlain’s notebook gives of this first voyage across 
the lake that preserves his name to posterity ! The ad- 
vance of the long line of canoes paddled by the dexter- 
ous hands of the savage, the river widening as they went ; 
great islands appearing, leagues in extent; Isle A la 
Motte, Long Island, Grande Isle, channels where ships 
might float, and broad reaches of expanding water 
stretching between them. Cumberland Head was passed, 
and, from the opening of the great channel between 
Grande Isle and the main, he could look forth on the 


wilderness sea, On the left, the forest ridges of the ' 
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A FRENCH APPLE-BOAT ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 


| Green Mountains were heaved against the sun, and on the 
right rose the Adirondacks : haunts in these later years of 
amateur sportsmen from counting-rooms or college halls, 
of the girl of the nineteenth century with sketch-book 
and pencil; then the hunting-ground of the unconquered 
Iroquois. 

Champlain was a true hero, after the chivalrous and 
mediwval type, and his character was dashed largely 
with the spirit of romance. Champlain was a captain in 
the Royal Navy, his purse small, but his merit great. 
Henry IV., out of his own slender resources, had given 
him a pension to maintain him near his person. But rest 
was penance to him. Champlain conceived a design con- 
sonant with his adventurous nature. The old soldier 
was a devout Catholic, and it seemed in his eyes a no- 
ble consummation of his life to plant the Cross and the 
Fleur-de-lis in the wilderness, 

He resolved to proceed to New France in person, and 
dedicate the rest of his days to the service of God and his 
King. 

For twenty-seven years he labored hard and cease 
lessly, sacrificing fortune, repose and domestic peace t. 
a cause embraced with enthusiasm and pursued with in- 
trepid persistency. ‘*The saving of a soul,” he would 


often say, ‘is worth more than the conquest of an 
empire.” 

At a later period the task of colonization would 
| have been abandoned, but for the hope of casting the 
pure light of the faith over these gloomy wastes of 
All France was seized with the zeal of 


heathendom. 
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proselytism ; men and women of exalted rank lent their 
countenance to the holy work. 

The priest and the soldier went hand in hand, and the 
Cross and the Fleur-de-lis were planted side by side. 

To the Jesuits were assigned, for many years, the 
entire charge of these missions, to the exclusion of the 
Franciscans, early laborers in the same barren field. In- 
spired with a self-devoting zeal to snatch souls from per- 
dition and win new empires to the Cross, casting from 
them every hope of earthly pleasure or earthly aggrand- 
izement, the Jesuit Fathers buried themselves in the 
wilderness, facing death with the courage of heroes, and 
enduring torments with the constancy of martyrs. Their 
story is replete with marvels, miracles of patient suffer- 
ing and daring enterprise. 

They were the true pioneers of North America. Says 
Parkman: ‘‘ We see them among the frozen forests 
of Acadia, struggling in snowshoes with some wandering 
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where the poor soil is exhausted, and the whole region 
overstocked with most wretched and shiftless habitants, 
Yearly thousands of them travel many mfles to help the 
Vermont farmers or to work in the brickyards of New 
England. The Summer over, they return, with almost 
the only money they ever see. 

But the first settlers of these islands were French, who 
held not only the islands, but large tracts on both shores 
of the mainland under grants of the French king. These 
grants were given as rewards to those who had been of 
service during the war, and were termed seigneuries, and 
within their limits all property, real or personal, was 
affected by the Coutume de Paris of 1666, 

These rights amounted to nothing after the English 
had conquered the country and had marked out the 
boundary on the line of the forty-fifth degree. 

The original seigneuries contained from one hundred to 
five hundred square miles; the frontage (upon some 


Algonquin horde, or crouching in the crowded hunting- | stream) was narrow, but the depth was great, the pro- 


lodge, half stifled in the smoky den, and battling with | portion being as one to ten. 








troops of famished dogs for the last morsel of sustenance 
Again, we see the black-robed priest wading among the 
white rapids of the Ottawa, toiling with his savage com- 
rades to drag the canoe against the headlong waters. 
Again, radiant in the vestments of his priestly office, 
he administers the sacramental bread to kneeling crowds 
of plumed and painted proselytes in the black forests of 
the Hurons ; or, bearing his life in his hand, he carries 
his sacred mission into the stronghold of the Iroquois 





like a man who invades, unarmed, a den of angry tigers.”’ | 


The path of these missionaries was a thorny and bloody 
one, and a life of weary apostleship was often crowned 
with a frightful martyrdom. 

The main channel of Champlain hugs the New York 
shore, hence all the large islands are in the Green 
Mountain State. ' 

These fertile, well-tilled farms, that slope up from the 
water’s edge, are a marked contrast from the ‘‘ French 
country” just above, across the Canadian boundary, 


On the death of the father 
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FERRY AT LADD’s LANDING, SOUTH HERO, 


the land was divided longitudinally, the eldess son taking 
the largest share, and the younger sons taking fiefs. 
When roads were opened in the interior, latitudinal 
divisions were also made. But successive generations 
thus dividing the paternal acres, and settling down at 
home, have so reduced the size of farms in the ‘ French 
Country,” on the Canadian side of the lake, that the land 
is ‘‘all longitude,” the frontage often being 334 feet 
and the depth 2,000 feet, or as 1 to 60. This causes the 
rows of old houses to have the appearance of a village 
street. 

After the English conquered the country, the French 
were told to establish their titles under the Province of 
New York—not an easy thing to do when their tracts 
had already been granted to Englishmen. The poor 
Frenchmen, consequently, were obliged to ‘‘ vamose the 
ranch,” or buy it over again. Then arose the dispute 
between New York and New Hampshire over the whole 
State of Vermont, and the wrangle was settled by limit- 
ing the New York boundary to the main channel of the 
lake. 

Where the “main channel” was located was evident to 
the earlier voyagers ; but care and watchfulness were 
necessary to avoid the numberless reefs, ledges and 
shoals that abound. 

It is as though the Adirondacks and Green Mountains 
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had met in battle array, throwing up their detiance from 
under the water, and the mouth of every mountain river 
has thrown in its reinforcement—of sand-bars. 

Black and grim stands the reef, just outside the Bur- 
lington Harbor, against which, we are told, the English 
cannonaded during the entire night, mistaking its black- 
ened front for an American man-of-war. 

Just within the borders of Vermont is Highgate, the 
birthplace of John G. Saxe. There stands the old mill 
where once was ‘Little Jerry the Miller,” but the 
‘wasting wood and crumbling stone ” have been wasting 
and crumbling ever since, the flume of hollowed logs is 
past all usefulness, and the “dripping and clattering | 
wheel” is for ever still. 

Across the lake lies Plattsburgh, and within its ceme- 
tery we find the grave of that promising young poetess, 
who died in 1825, Lucretia M. Davidson. Close by are 
numerous graves of British and American officers and 
sailors who met their fate during Revolutionary days, 
and were buried beside the blue waters upon which they 
had met in the death-struggle. 

Plattsburgh will always stir up ghostly memories. I 
was there during the sad days when ‘our nation 
mourned its greatest hero.” The place was hung with | 
black—a tribute to General Grant ; the black had grown | 
a rusty-brown, for it was three weeks after his death. 
An old farmer drove up to the hotel and inquired, with | 
profound interest, ‘‘ Who's dead ?” 

‘General Grant,” I answered. 

“Ts that so ?” said the old hayseed. ‘‘ Will he be 
buried in Plattsburgh ?” 

They are a primitive folk, those who abide on the 
banks of our beautiful northern lake. 

Parkman says of Champlain: ‘‘His books mark the 
man ; crude in style, full of the superficial errors of care- 
jessness and haste, rarely diffuse, often brief to a fault, 
they bear on every page the palpable impress of truth.” 
It is certainly a fact regarding his descriptions of locality, 
seonery, island nooks and mountain headlands, and by 
his descriptions one may recognize them to-day. 

Then the names were more poetic than our common- 
place Yankee definitions of later days. Windmill Point | 
was the Point 4 l’Algonquin, the Four Brothers were the 
Four Winds, the Camel’s Hump was the Lion Couchant. 
Even Ticonderoga underwent a change, for it was origi- 
nally called Carillon (chime of bells), from the music of 
the neighboring waterfall. 

The fishing is excellent all the way from St. John's 
River to Whitehall, and one may enjoy trolling for 
pickerel anywhere for more than a hundred miles. Bass 
seem waiting for a taste of the angler’s bait, especially in 
the region of the Northern Islands, where the result of a 
day’s sport is a surprise and new sensation to the un- 
initiated. The natives live on fish half the year, and for 
a trifle will give the service of their boat and themselves 
by day or week, revealing the grounds frequented by the 
salmon-trout, whitefish, perch, pickerel, black bass and 
muscalonge. Indeed, one old fellow told me, in a burst | 
of confidence, that he ‘‘knowed one hole where he could 
ketch any kind ’er fish” he wanted. 

The islands on the New York shore of the lake are in- 
ferior in size and lacking in general interest. Three only 
offer a bit of historic reminiscence. Upon Schuyler 
Island, above Port Kent, the French encamped on their 
way to reinforce Crown Point before Abercrombie’s at- 
tack of 1758. Near Valcour Island Benedict Arnold 











fought the British in 1776, and while retreating to Crown 
Point he was obliged to burn his ships at Willsborongh 
Point, which to-day is one of the most inviting spots | 





| end of the present wharf. 





| along the lake. Here Burgoyne met the Mohawk Indians 


on his way southward. Here the enterprise of the sturdy 
pioneer, William Gilliland, had cleared and opened tlic 
country for several miles around. The lands were ex. 
cellent, the situation most inviting, and he was begin- 
ning to enjoy the estate his energy had developed, when 
the war came on. His mills were burned, his home de- 
stroyed, and he became a wanderer and perished in the 
snow, and to-day his story is told to all who ask ‘‘ Why 
Willsborough ?” Crab Island, the least of the three, was 
used as a rendezvous for the American fleet before the 
great naval engagement, Upon it was the most comfort- 
able hospital circumstances would allow, and on its 
shore disabled vessels found anchorage. 

To-day the shores of the lake bear few evidences of the 
mighty struggle that took place for the possession of a 
continent, and the ruins of Crown Point and Fort Ticon- 
deroga need the assistance of a large amount of historical 
evidence to make one realize that -their walls were once 
wellnigh impregnable. Moder artillery renders the 
site of both fortresses of no account, but then it was 
another matter, and the importance of this ‘‘ Gate of the 
North ” is quickly recognized. 

These ruined walls suggest names that embody half 
the history of our country, not forgetting our vanquished 


| foes—names that France and England crown as heroes. 


To-day, Ticonderoga is used as a sheepfold, but our in- 
terest clings to the very name, and the picture of the 
brave ‘‘Green Mountain Boys,” with the erratic Ethan 
Allen as their chief, and Benedict Arnold as one of their 
number, thundering at its entrance and summoning its 
astonished commandant to surrender ‘‘in the name of the 
Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress,” fills our 
mind, while our eyes rest upon the crumbling relic of 
Revolutionary days. 

We recall Sorel, Tracey, Montcalm, IF'rontenac, Bour- 
lemaque, together with Winthrop, Schuyler, Williams, 
Rogers, Stark, Burgoyne, Prescott and Putnam. Men 
whose names became historic, here received their first 
‘baptism of fire.” 

Few towns offer such a number of attractions as can be 
found in and about Burlington, the old French seigneury 
of La Manandiére, lying like a picture at the foot of the 


| Green Mountains, with the lake and Adirondacks in the 


foreground, not to mention the tomb of Ethan Allen, 
and the yearly rallying-ground of the National Encam)- 
ment of Spiritualists. 

Here the first steamboat on Champlain was built, 
under an oak-tree which formerly stood near the shore- 
It was launched in 1808—a 
year after Fulton had made his first trip on the Hudson. 
The boat was launched sideways in the sand, and naviga- 
tion was thus delayed until 1809, just 200 years from tlie 
time Champlain entered these waters in a birch-bark 


canoe. The Northern Sentinel, June, 1809, says : 


“* VERMONT’ STEAMBOAT. 

“The Vermont steamboat has been built and fitted up at great 
expense for the convenient accommodation of ladies and gentlemen 
who wish to pass Lake Champlain with safety and dispatch, She 
will make the passage of the lake, 150 miles, in the short time of 
24 hours, and her hours of departure have been so arranged as to 
meet the stage at Whitehall, and complete the line to Bt. John’s 
every Saturday evening exactly at 9 o’clock,” 


Now, three steamers ply the lake, each making land- 
ings at the various points twice daily. The balance of 
the lake craft is mostly of the canalboat family, with the 
addition of mast and ungainly sails. An occasional yacht 
bears testimony to the good taste of its owner, while the 
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waters near the islands are the resort of canoeists and 
bird-liunters. 

But for dreamy, listless craft, the ‘‘tow”’ takes the 
palm. Long lines of canalboats, like lively sea-serpents, 
rigzagging in the wake of an ambitious little steam-tug, 
with their picturesque and unhurried life displayed in 
touching wud unconscious confidence, are one of the 
features of Champlain scenery. 

Port Kent is one of the best, but not the most popular, 
gateways to the Adirondacks, except for the famous Au 
Sable Chasm. The tourists who arrive by boat or train, 
always, by some mysterious providence, in such num- 
bers as exactly fill the stages, en route to and from the 
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to New York, was proprietor of the entire line of lake 


| steam-packets, and owner of a large share of the North 


Chasm, can have no adequate idea of the loveliness of the | 


place; for neither railway nor stage-road passes within 
view of the ‘‘row of respectability,” which, according 
to the guide-book, ‘‘crowns the brow of the hill.” Nor 
ean they have any idea of the wonderful, ever-changeful, 
always-charming, view to be had from this same above- 
mentioned “ brow of the hill,” nor could they dream of 
the fascinations of the deserted village nestling there. 

But once climb the steps leading up from the landing 
and lie down under the resinous pine grove, which 
serves as dark-green background for the village picture, 
and drink in the scene along with the tonic air, looking 
out over the ten miles’ sweep of water to the gray-green 
slope of the Vermont shore, and they will prophesy this 
to be the inland Summer resort of the future. 

The one who has the good fortune to swing in a ham- 
mock on the broad veranda of ‘‘ The Homestead,” or 
lounge on the balcony of Trembleau Castle on an August 


day, will drink in a view he might wander the wide | 


world over to find equaled. 

First the Adirondacks, as they boldly plunge into the 
water at Trembleau Point; then the broad lake, blue as 
the Mediterranean, dotted with islands indented with 
coves ; ten miles away, Burlington, lying at the foot of 
those mountains that are so aptly named ‘‘ Green”; then 
the entire Green Mountain range rising -from rolling 
foot-hills to lofty peak. 

The colors of the water and sky are ever changeful : to- 
day it is Italy and Lake Maggiore, with opalescent water, 
a golden sky ; to-morrow it is Scotland, with lowering 
eloud and solemn loch of deepest blue. 

Never the same—always a joy. 

When an American Goldsmith discovers Port Kent, 
then the charms of this deserted village will be sung ; 
but until the poet comes, or the clever real-estate agent 
discovers this unique and beautiful nook, Obscurity 
marks it for her own. They told us that when all the 
Summer visitors were there the population numbered 
eluse upon a hundred. We were obliged to import from 
the city the only baby the season boasted ; but there was 
2 good livery stable, plenty of boats, and ample room for 
every one to mind their own business without interfering 
with the business or pleasure of any one else. 

But Port Kent has a past. The great wharves and ex- 
tended pier tell the story, to which ‘‘ the decent church 
that topt the neighboring hill” adds its orthodox testi- 
mony. It has seen better days, but the railway crept in 
along the lake-shore and stole the water commerce away. 

The old brass knocker on the big front door of the 
hospitable and well known ‘‘ Homestead ” still bears the 
name, as the roof-tree still shelters the descendants of its 
builder, Peter Comstock, who was for many years the 
central figure of the local history of this region ; and a 
little further south we find a town bearing his name. 
This ** Vanderbilt of the North,” as he was called. at one 


time controlled a water traffic exi_uding from Montreal | 


| Woods. 


His iron works and lumber mills on the Saranac and 
Au Sable Rivers were the development of his energy and 
the wonder of his day. His system of staging spread a 
network through all the main avenues of travel in New 
York and Vermont, and was called the “Red Bird Post 
Coach Line.” These, with almost innumerable rami- 
fications of other business in every conceivable form, 


| have left bis name as a heritage to all this lake country, 


in whose development no other man could claim an equal 
share with brave Old Peter Comstock. 

As we round Trembleau Point ‘‘The Castls” comes 
into view, the first of Port Kent’s mansions in that guide- 
book “row of respectability that crowns the brow of the 
hill.” The natural question arises, ‘‘ Why was a chateau, 
with round windows, such as one never sees out of 
France, built on this lonely, lovely spot ?” 

“To sit under the shadow of its gray wall and hear the 
history of the family from the lips of the fresent lady of 
the manor,” is to make one long for a return of the old 
régime, to which her stately presence would add such 
grace. 

The house was built in 1819 by Elkanah Watson, whose 
name, in his day, was a familiar one on both sides the At- 
lantic, as traveler, diplomatist and man of letters. 

A direct descendant in the sixth generation from 
Governor Winslow, of Mayflower fame, born in Ply- 
mouth, Mass., within rifleshot of the Consecrated Rock, 
where, in New England, the first European foot was 
pressed, he early developed such a degree of real Puri- 
tan worth and stuff, that, in 1779, when only twenty-one 
years old, he was sent to Paris as bearer of important 
special dispatches from our Government to Benjamin 
Franklin, then United States Minister. 

He remained in France several years, opening a com- 
mercial house at Nantes, While there, he obtained the 
plan of this artistic old stone mansion by copying the de- 
sign of a French chateau. The house is still unchanged, 
except by the removal of the castellated finish of the 
upper wall on account of damage through the heavy 
| snows of this lake region. 

He was an active promoter of education, founded the 
| first agricultural society in the United States, and his 
| fertile brain gave birth to the, scheme of the system of 

interior canals in the State of New York. 

It is a well-established fact that Clinton, who claims 

credit for this undertaking, made the first journey over 
| the projected route as the guest of Elkanah Watson. 

The personal friend of General Washington, and the 
centre of a large social circle, he was a fitting host to dis- 
pense the noble hospitality that this historic house so 
long boasted, and many are the stories of those early 

days, and interesting are the relics treasured here. We 

| are shown an old, high-post bedstead, quaintly carved, 
and of prime mahogany, a counterpart of the one upon 
which General Washington died at Mount Vernon ; with 
a venerable looking-glass, also duplicate of one of Wash- 
ington’s, and the work of the same cabinetmaker. 

We find an original Velasquez, smoked and one corner 
burned, which was taken by Napoleon I. from a sacked 
convent, and brought from France by this appreciative 
man. 

The moldy old family coach is dropping in pieces in 
solemn state in the coach-house, and we read a letter 
from Washington himself, couched in terms of endearing 
friendship. 

Grand scenes have been enacted within these walls, 
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ENTRANCE TO FORT FREDERICK, CROWN POINT, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 


mine of wonderful value, 
and one of the last of the 
Jesuit Fathers told a tale 
that gives credence to the 
story. He said that, being 
lost on the mountain, he 
chanced upon a band of 
Indians engaged in taking 
ore from a lead mine of 
wonderful richness, where- 
upon the Indians, although 
friendly, blindfolded him 
and led him back to the 
trail, adjuring him never to 
attempt to penetrate their 
secret. 

And to-day members of 
the Watson family remem- 
ber the yearly visits of a 
certain tribe to this mount- 
ain, who always bore away 
canoe-loads of ore. These 
nocturnal journeys ceased 
only with the existence of 
the Indians themselves, 
with whom, doubtless, the 
secret died. The rich yield 
of graphite in the near 


where have gathered names long since sculptured in | region of Ticonderoga would give color to this strange 


marble, that now speak to us in history and song. Once 
President Van Buren and Henry Clay met here, and 
although not on speaking terms and bitter foes in the 
public arena, they were genial, social friends by this 
fireside. The family boast a picture whose interest is 
historic. It is a portrait of Elkanah Watson 
painted by Copley, for which the artist received 
100 guineas. 

He stands in English court dress, leaning 
against a pillar on a balcony. The backgrourd 
is a green curtain which none but Copley would 
have dared to paint; in the distance is a vesscl 
tossing upon the sea bearing our national flag. 
Thereby hangs a tale. 

When King George first recognized the inde- 
pendence of these United States, Elkanah Wat- 
son stood with one foot upon the third step of 
his throne. Within fifteen minutes after the 
ceremony was concluded he left Westminster, 
entered the studio of the artist Copley with the 
design of our flag in his hand, and on this piece 
of canvas our glorious Stars and Stripes were 
painted for the first time. 

This notable man lies in his family cemetery 
upon the hill overlooking Lake Champlain ; the 
adjacent pine-trees sing an eternal requiem, and 
the spot is one of the loveliest in all this land 
he loved so well. 

A dignified granite obelisk marks his grave, 
and we read : 

Here Lies 
ELKANAH WATSON, 
THe FouNDER oF THE First 
BERKSHIRE AGRICULTURAL 
Society. 





May GENERATIONS yveT Unborn 
LEARN BY HIS EXAMPLE TO LOVE THEIR CoUNTRY, 


Among the impregnable fastnesses of Trem- 
bleau Mountain tradition says there is a lead 








testimony. 
The western fork of the Au Sable trickles down from 
the heights of Ampersand and Seymour, and the eastern 
branch comes from Marey. The branches flow together 
| through ‘‘ The Chasm,” only two and a half miles inland 
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long sunny days of his third Summer he is 
sleeping in a tiny grave in Greenwood. 








THE GULF STREAM. 


Tue Gulf Stream, the largest and best-known 
of the great ocean currents, derives its name 
from the Gulf of Mexico, out of which it flows, 
between the coast of Florida on the one side and 
Cuba and the Bahama Islands on the other. 
With a breadth of about fifty miles in its nar- 
rowest part, it rushes along at the rate of five 
miles an hour. It follows the coast of the At- 
lantic till it washes the banks of Newfoundland, 
and then it sweeps across the Atlantic and nearly 
touches the shores of the British Islands and 
Norway. As it passes out of the Gulf of Mexico 
it has a warmth of 86° F., which is several de- 
grees higher than that of the ocean at the equa- 
tor. This heat it so far retains that it only falls 
to 75° at Labrador. = 

The great cause of the Gulf Stream is be- 
lieved to be the winds perpetually blowing from 
east to west over the tropical seas. One needs 
only to look at the configuration of the western 
shore of the Atlantic Ocean to account for the 
production of the Gulf Stream. Its source may, 
however, be found in the Indian Ocean. The 
trade-winds of that ocean produce a gradually 
increasing current that strikes the African coast 
north of Madagascar. The current divides and 
incloses that island, and, passing southward, 
rushes round the Southern Cape of Africa, 
taking the name of the Agulhas Current from the 
from Port Kent. This same ‘‘Chasm” of the Au Sable ; cape of that name, and passing into the Atlantic Ocean. 
is one of the grand features of the Adirondacks, and the | At this point it has at certain periods of the monsoons a 
boat-ride through the rapids at the end reminds one of | velocity nearly as great as that of the Gulf Stream at the 
Niagara, both from the intense green color of the water | Bahamas. This current passed northward by the Ant- 
and the soungon of danger which attends it. arctic polar current, courses along the African coast, is 

If you are inclined to explore the mountains, it is a | turned westward by the form of the continent, and is 
charming drive —the pil- 
grimage to John Brown’s 
grave and a Sunday service 
in the quaint little rustic 
ehurch near Paul Smith’s, 
so aptly named “ St. John’s 
in the Wilderness.” 

A three hours’ journey 
by rail brings one to Mon- 
treal, and Alexandria Bay 
and the White Mountains 
are easy of access from our 
Summer resort of the fu- 
ture on Champlain; but 
our circle of ten choice 
spirits lingered on the 
lakeside until Autumn 
frosts touched the leaves 
with Autumn glory, and 
then parted with reluctant 
farewells. 

Our “imported” baby 
grew brown and _ bonny 
under the sunshine and 
freedom of his Port Kent 
Summer. This year we 
wonder who takes his 
place, for through all the EAST AND SOUTH BARRACKS. 








NORTH AND SOUTH BARRACKS, CROWN POINT. 
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lost in the great equatorial current produced by the 
Atlantic trade-winds. 

This equatorial current sweeps across the ocean until 
it reaches the American coast. when it divides on the 
eastern cape of Brazil in 5° south latitude. The greater 
portion bends to the north, carrying with it along the 
coasts, northwesterly, the great currents of the Amazon 
and Orinoco. The current then passes through the Ca- 
ribbean Sea into the Gulfof Mexico. These waters, warm 
from the African coast to the equatorial regions, are 
heaped up in a great circular basin 1,500 miles in di- 
ameter, into which no northern counter-current can 
penetrate, and are here further heated until they rush 
out through their only outlet, the Straits of Florida, 
with a force that carries them to the shores of Norway 
and the Azores; while counter-currents, carrying down 
icebergs, are gliding from the polar seas toward the 
equator. 


AND THEN— 
By H. SOMERSET, 


So LONG ago! and yet it seems 
But yesterday you passed me by, 
And what I'd dreamt in shadowy dreams 
Became a sweet reality. 
You tarned and placed your hand in mine, 
I whispered low the where and when; 
You answered with a smile divine, 
And then—my love !—and then— 


The golden days flew by—too fast !— 
One blinding flash—and all was o'er; 
Our love a thing of some vague past, 
Our lives a wreck for evermore. 
No single word of last adieu— 
You went—and never came again, 
Td lost my all in losing you, 
And then—my God !—and then— 


Ah, years have passed of grief and pain, 
Lat, faithful still, I watch and wait, 

Though love for me dawns not again 
On this side of the Silent Gate. 

For in some fair and distant land, 
Beyond the bounds of mortal ken 

We'll wander ever hand in hand, 
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And then—dear love !—and then— 
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By FLorRENcE B, HALLOWELL. 


| 
On the doorstep of her humble cabin, one June even- | 


ing, sat Aunt Celey, her turbaned head bent over some- | ' 


thing she held close in one hand, and a look of sorrow on 
her wrinkled, copper-colored face. Everything about | 
her denoted thrift and care, for she was proud of her | 
home, and took pains to keep it in order. In front of the | 
cabin was a sandy door-yard, swept so clean that not even 
a pine straw was to be seen upon it, and in the rear, sur- 
rounded by a neat picket-fence, was a small garden, in 
which the old woman raised all the sweet potatoes, 
onions and corn she could use. She worked it with her 
own hands, and talked proudly to her neighbors of her 
ability to take care of herself, withholding any mention 
of the fact that for her clothing and a daily slice of 
bacon she was dependent upon the wife of Colonel 
Darcy, to whom she had belonged when a slave, and who 
did not neglect nor forget her now that the days of 
slavery were no more. 

The colonel and his wife lived in a large white frame 
house, a mile from Aunt Celey’s cabin. They had once 











entertained a great deal, and kept open house for friend 
and stranger alike, but for the past two years their doors 
had been closed, and they weré seldom seen abroad ; for 
their only child, the pride of their hearts, the son or 
whom they had lavished their love without stint, had 
brought dishonor upon them. 

There was little excuse for George Darcy’s behavior ; 
his father said, sternly, that there was none at all. He 
had had principles of honor instilled into him from 
babyhood, and when he went to Savannah, one day, on 
business for his father, carrying with him two thousand 
dollars to invest for old Joel Linton, he knew that it was 
an act of madness to enter a gaming-house, even though 
he had no desire or intention to play. 

But he was drawn, against his will and judgment, te 
one of the tables, and when he arose from it he had 
lost to pretended friends every dollar of old Joel's 
money. 

He had not seen his home or parents since that day of 
his downfall. He wrote to his father of his disgrace, and 
received a terrible letter in reply, for the colonel’s pride 
and love were alike outraged, and he showed no mercy. 
He had once been a rich man, but his wealth had laix 
principally in slaves, and now, in his old age, he was 
forced to impoverish himself in order to make good old 
Joel’s loss. 

It was little wonder that from the hour he had learned 


| of the dishonor that had come upon him he had never 


mentioned his son’s name, 

It was at George Darcy’s photograph, taken when a 
boy of twelve years of age, that Aunt Celey was looking 
with so sad an expression, and, so deeply was she ab- 
sorbed, that she did not hear footsteps in the door-yari, 
nor was she aware of the approach of a handsome, dissi- 
pated-looking young man, who presently stood directly 
before her. 

** Aunt Celey,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve come back. You've ne 
welcome for me, I suppose.” 

The old woman sprang to her feet with a shrill ery, 
the picture falling to the ground. For a moment she 
stared at the young man without speaking. Then she 
tottered forward with outstretched arms. 

‘It ain’t no spirit,” she half sobbed, ‘It’s my young 
Massa George done come home at las’ ter his ole 
mammy. Oh, honey, honey, I’se done shed so many 
tears ober my po’ boy dese las’ two years dat my ole eyes 
is mos’ washed out.” 

‘“Two years!’ repeated George. ‘‘Has it been se 
long ? Time enough for every one to have forgotten me, 
I suppose; my virtues, at least, if I ever had any. 
There's no fear but my sins have been remembered.” 

**Massa George, don’ talk dat way, honey. Yo’ was 
allers de light ob yo’ ole mammy’s heart, an’ I knowed 
yo’ was shuah ter come back some day renewerated in 
spirit. Yo’s boun’ ter turn ober a new leaf, if on’y fur de 
sake ob yo’ ole mammy ; an’ yo'll git back yo’ ole place, 
honey, now yo’ jis’ min’ what I tell yo’.” 

George shrugged his handsome shoulders, a sneer o: 
his lips, a reckless expression on his face. 

“‘T am glad you have faith in me, Aunt Celey,” he 
said. ‘‘I imagine you are the only one in the world 
who cares a straw whether I sink or swim. Once a 
man’s down he might as well go to the bottom and be 
done with it. His own flesh and blood won’t hold out 


a hand to help him. It’s human nature, I suppose.” 
‘“Don’ talk dat reckless way, Massa George.” 
“T feel it, Aunt Celey. It isn’t just; it isn’t right 
There’s my—my—my mother—— 
He paused, an anxious, questioning look on his face. 
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‘“‘Dere ain’t no change in her, honey. I knows dat. I 
don’ need ter hab her tell me dat her heart is a-aching 
fer yo’ day an’ night. But ole massa—well, yo’ know he 
allers was pow’ful set in his ways.” 

‘Yes, I know,” bitterly. ‘I have no intention of in- 
truding on him. I came back because—because—well, 
I wanted to see the old place, Aunt Celey. I shall go 
back to-night. Do you ever hear anything of—of i 

He paused again, a dark red flush on his face, one 
shapely hand pulling nervously at his long and fair 
mustache. 

The old black woman looked at him wistfully for a 
moment before she answered. Then she said, slowly: | 

‘* Miss Car’line don’ come heah no mo’, Massa George. 
I neber sees her now, ’cept onct in a while a-ridin’ by. 
Folks says she’s mighty tuck up wid old Massa Hamil- 
ton’s boy, but I reckon dere ain’t no ‘pendence ter be 
placed in dere fool talk. I don’ pay no ‘tention ter it, 
noway.” 

George said nothing in reply, but the bitter, rebellious 
look on his face deepened perceptibly. He sat down on 
the doorstep and leaned his head on his hand, apparently 
forgetting in an instant his surroundings and the pres- 
ence of his old ‘‘ mammy.” 

Aunt Celey did not interrupt or disturb him, but going 
quickly into the cabin, began at once to prepare supper 
for her unexpected guest. The old instinct of attach- 
ment and habit of respect remained in force, and she 
was as deferential to him now in the days of his humilia- 
tion as she had been in those of his pride and prosperity. 

When the small table was set with the best dishes, and 
some crisp corn-dodgers were smoking in the ashes on 
the wide hearth, she drew out from its place of honor in 
a corner a tall chair with a gay patchwork cushion. 

‘*Come, Massa George,” she said, ‘‘ yo’ll feel mo’ 
peart when yo’s done eat some o’ yo’ ole mammy’s corn 
cakes. Yo’ ain’t fawgot how dey tastes, I'll be boun’ 
for dat.” . 

George Darcy, with the ghost of a smile on his pallid 
face, rose at once to enter the cabin. But at the first 
step he staggerea. and would have fallen had not the old 
woman thrown her arms about him. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with 
Celey,” he said, in a faint voice. ‘‘I believe I have some | 
sort of a fever. I’m burning up all over, and my head | 
aches as if it would split.” 

Aunt Celey laid her hand tenderly on the young man’s 
brow. 

‘‘Yo’ve got fever, shuah nuff, Massa George, but yo’s 
as white as a ghost along wid it. Yo’s gwine ter be sick, 
an’ de bes’ thing ter do is ter put yo’ right straight off 
ter bed.” 

George followed her obediently into the next room, 
where she made him lie down, and put a wet bandage on 
his head. 

‘‘You’re awfully good, Aunt Celey,” he suid, as she 
left him and went into the kitchen to prepare a herb tea 
in the medicinal qualities of which she had great faith. 
‘Don’t let any one know I’m here, will you ?” 

Those were the last coherent words the young man 
spoke for ten days. When Aunt Celey returned with 
the tea he was tossing restlessly from side to side, his 
face flushed, and langhing and muttering in a way that 
sent terror to her heart. 

But she had nursed him through a similar attack of 
fever years before, and though she sent for Aunt Suke, 
her most intimate friend, to share the duties of nurse, 
she had no thought of asking the advice of a doctor. 
She remembered George's request that no one should be 











me, Aunt | 





allowed to know of his return, and fancied that the offi- 
cers of the law were ready to seize upon him and punish 
him for his crime. So she allowed no one to enter the 
cabin except Aunt Suke, on whom she tried to impress 
the necessity for secrecy. 

‘De brackes’ cloud offen goes roun’ widout rain,” 
Aunt Celey would say when disturbed by her patient’s 
exhausted condition, ‘‘ an’ I spec’s I'll bring him fru, de 
Lord helpin’ me.” 

George’s lips were always moving, but the words that 
issued from them were ever the same. 

‘* Mother ! mother !” he would say over and over again 
in unconscious iteration. ‘‘Oh, mother! mother! Why 
don’t she come ? Why don’t some one send for mother ?” 

But Celey, though longing to grant the never-ceasing 
prayer of the fevered lips, dared not do so. She did not 
know what trouble might come of it. 

Now, though Aunt Suke meant to prove herself en- 
tirely worthy of the confidence that had been placed in 
her, she was given to much conversation, and, finding 
the secret too heavy to bear with only Aunt Celey’s as- 
sistance, intrusted it to her daughter Miranda, whose 
husband was coachman to Colonel Darcy’s carriage. 

The result need scarcely be told. 

Aunt Celey was busy over her wide hearth one morn- 
ing making some chicken broth, when she was almost 
paralyzed with horror to see Colonel Darcy ride into her 
yard and halt his spirited horse before her cabin-door. 

‘““Celey,” he said, without prelude of any sort, and a 
heavy frown darkening his face, ‘‘I understand, on good 
authority, that you are keepirg here one who has no title 
whatever to the consideration of any honest person, man 
or woman. I must, therefore, remind you that this 
cabin belongs to me, and unless you rid yourself of your 
guest at the earliest practicable moment, I shall be 
obliged to ask you to find another shelter.” 

Aunt Celey was too much frightened to make any 
reply. The threat to deprive her of her home stunned 
her, and she stood staring dumbly into the colonel’s 
face, until, with some irritation in his manner, he touched 
whip to his horse and rode away. 

All day the old woman moved about like one in a 
dream, repeating over and over to herself those terrible 
words her old master had uttered. But she had no 
thought of thrusting George from her door. Sooner 
than do that she would suffer the loss of everything 
she possessed in the world. . 

“Tl hab ter study out some way ob fixin’ things,” 
she thought. “I ain’t gwine ter do nuffin’ hasty. 
Dere’s shuah to be a way thrown open ter me.” 

The way was ‘thrown open” even sooner than she 
expected. ; 

Just at sundown a shadow fell across the doorway, and 
a tall, handsome woman of middle age, whose dark hair 
was streaked with gray, and whose face was as white and 
set as marble, came in with resolute step. 

“Oh, Mis’ Lindy,” gasped Aunt Celey, ‘yo’ don’ 
want ter come here, honey. Dere’s sickness heah, an’ 
yo’ mus’ go’way. I can’t let yo’ stay, Mis’ Lindy.” 

“Not let me stay!” repeated Mrs. Darcy, a strange 
glitter in her large black eyes. ‘‘Not when my son 
lies ill unto death !” 

‘But ole massa, Mis’ Lindy; he done say Massa 
George——” 

Mrs. Darey interrupted Aunt Celey by an impatient 
movement. 

**T am his mother,” she said; simply, and pushed past 
the old black woman into the adjoining room. 

Aunt Celey heard a faint, agonized cry. 
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“George! my darling! Oh, my son, my son!” and 
then came the oft-repeated words, ‘‘ Mother! mother ! 
Oh, mother ! mother !” 

Aunt Celey stepped to the bedroom-door to close it. 
Mrs. Darcy was kneeling by the humble bed, her arms 
about her son, his head on her breast. She did not 
move or look up as Aunt Celey closed the door. 

* * * a * * 

A week later a pretty, gentle-looking girl with golden- 
brown hair and eyes to match, rode up to the door of 
Aunt Celey’s cabin, and springing lightly from her horse, 
threw her long skirt over her arm and entered the 
humble kitchen. 





his seat to meet her, a look of mingled wonder, surprise 
and joy on his face. 

**Caroline !” 

“Yes, George, and your Caroline still, if you wish it to 
be so,” said the girl, bravely. 

“If I wish it to be so? Oh, Caroline !” and his arms 
were about her at once, and he was raining kisses on her 
sweet face. ‘* My darling, my own! Do you really love 
me still? I can scarcely believe it! Oh, my dearest, 
for your sake I will redeem the past two years, und, 
Heaven helping me, you shall never again have cause to 
be ashamed of me.” 

He kept his word, and, in the place that knew of his 





YOUNG MASTER GEORGE 
THE OLD WOMAN STARED AT THE YOUNG MAN. 


“Tf heah ain’t Miss Car’line !” exclaimed old Celey. 
“‘Honey, yo’s a sight fo’ weak eyes, shuah.” 

‘I’ve come to see George,” said Miss Caroline, with a 
nervous little laugh. ‘His mother says he won't come 
tome. Do you believe he'll be glad to see me, Aunt 
Celey ?” 

“Go ‘long, child. Yo’ don’ want ter ax dat foolish 
question. He's outen de yard in de sunshine, an’ yo’ 
can jes’ soun’ him on dat p'int if yo’s a min’ ter.” 

Miss Caroline laughed again, and went softly to the 
back door. She drew a long, deep breath, hesitated a 
moment, and then, hurrying forward, held out both 
hands to the pale, emaciated young man who rose from 





=. —“ ‘AUNT CELEY,’ HE SAID, ‘I'VE COME BACK. YOU'VE NO WELCOME FOR ME, I SUPPOSE.’ FOR A MOMENT 
THEN SHE TOTTERED FORWARD WITH OUTSTRETCHED ARMS. 


sin, turned over a new leaf, on which was never written 
anything that he or those who loved him would blush to 
read. 

Thus Aunt Celey’s simple prophecy came true. 

It was five years, however, before George’s father for- 
gave him. Then the young man was elected to the 
State Legislature by an overwhelming majority, and the 
first to offer the customary congratulations was the 
proud old colonel, who held out a trembling hand to his 
son, and in a shaking voice asked him if he were willing 
to end the long estrangement between them. 

It is not necessary to say what George answered. His 
cup of joy seemed now full to overflowing. 
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THE FIRST CINDERELLA,— ‘‘ FOLDING HER HANDS ACROSS THE DOVE-LIKE BREAST, SHE STOOD ERECT BEFORE THE DARK, AWFUL 
FORM.” .. . ‘‘ THE PRINCE ENTWINED HER IN HIS ARMS,” 


THE FIRST CINDERELLA: A TALE OF THE RED PYRAMID. 
By Susan E, WALLACE, AUrHOR OF ** THE STORIED SEA,’”’ Etc. 


AmoneG the gray pyramids of Egypt stands one that | there was any Christmas, the King of Egypt sat on the 
was anciently cased in red granite, and, while resting in | ivory throne in his Palace-hall, guarded by soldiers 
its shadow, one day, I heard this tale told of the builder | armed and dumb. 
of the Red Pyramid : | At his right hand, a step below him, was the Crown 

Many and many a hundred years ago, centuries before ' Prince, a beautiful youth of nineteen, the age when the 
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years are all Summers. 
the wise Counselor, with beard white as frost, and he 
lived at four-score, when the years are all Winters. He 
was the only subject who sat in presence of the King or 
dared advise him. Wiser than other men, he could fore- 
tell the future, knew the language of beasts, what the 
stars are mado of, and why comets go wandering through 
the sky. A poet once, now toothless and deaf, he could 
only mumble scraps of old verses in a voice shrill as a 
grasshopper’s chirp. 

It was so hot, one could fairly see the heat. The door- 
way opened into a court alive with birds and shady with 
trees, whose leaves hung wilted and curled in the flam- 
ing sunshine. Under a pavilion of porphyry and jasper 
a fountain’s plash and gurgle made cooling sounds, very 
pleasant to hear. It fell into a basin of alabaster bor- 
dered with greenery and blue flags, and fed a lake where 
swans were swimming and a tame ibis sought food. 

The sullen King and his gloomy Counselor sat with 
hands on their knees, their feet close together, like the 
granite statues of gods on the Nile banks staring eter- 
nally at nothing. 

The Prince was restless as quicksilver, glancing in 
every direction, talking much and very fast. Suddenly 
he exclaimed : 

‘There is an eagle overhead. 
and shoot it.” 


[ will order my arrows 


**No,” said the King, languidly, raising his painted 
eyelids ; ‘‘that is only a speck cf cloud.” 

**T see it. Look, quick ! now he swoops down.” 

He ran to the lake, but before he reached the bridge 
spanning it something dropped into the centre of the 
court. He picked up the fallen prey, and was about to 
fling it into the water, when the King called : 

‘Bring it here.” 

The boy returned, holding out a shoe, or, 
dal, of very small size. 

“What an odd thing for an eagle to carry off! 
foreign.” 


rather, san- 


It is 





The King examined it with as much curiosity as he | 


should who is adored as a god by the mere earthworms 
called men. 

‘A pretty thing,” he said, weizhing it in his immense 
brown hand. ‘Some dancer's slipper.” 

“No; if it had been danced in the straps would be 
strained at the holes. 
sole of our shoemakers 


It is not the curved and pointed 
; this is Grecian work.” 

**Whoever the owner be, she dwells in thes Happy 
Valley of Childhood,” chirped the Counselor, briskly. 
** How delicate the print inside! How tender must be 
the foot which has pressed it.so lightly, for it is not new ; 
the strings are frayed and lining faded, 
it is? Let us try to imagine her.” 

“Why not find lier? A idea, said the 
King, changing his rigid manner, ‘‘ take my signet, order 
heralds and swift ships from the Delta to the Cataract. 
Proclaim that whoever brings the mate of this shoe, and 
can wear them both, shall sit on the throne of Rameses 
and be buried with me in the Red Pyramid. I shall 
kill my fifty-four Abyssinian queens and have only this 
one. I swear it by the lotus-bud of my sceptre, and 
make oath by the Nametess Name it is death to utter. 
For I am Pharaoh Necho.” 

Then there was tumult throughout Egypt. East, west, 
north, south sped the runners, and swift camels carried 
the decree from the Red Sea far as the Mountains of the 
Moon. The courtiers said the King was so well pleased 
he was seen to laugh, but that was not believed. It 


I wonder whose 


new Go,” 


could have been only a mystic half-smile such as the 





On the left, two steps lower, sat | Sphinx wears, for when was a Pharaoh known to laugh ? 


They thought, or would have thought had they dared, 
that he was crazy, and trembled lest the owner of the 
slipper should be found. Who brought such news 
would have his skull split by a blow of the golden 
sceptre, which was so heavily loaded, one touch would 
slay the strongest. The death-stroke was on the back of 
the neck, swift and sure as lightning. 
in the Palace of the Queens. 

“Must we die to-day ?”’ was the question of the morn- 
ing, ‘‘and because our royal master has found an old 
slipper which a bird let fall!” And their mourning was 
like the mourning in the days of Rameses, when the first- 
born were smitten. 

The morning question of the King was, ‘‘ Is she found 
who wears the Greek sandal?” And the messengers 
shivered and shrank as they answered. 

Thus three months passed, and the wise Counselor 
observed : 


There was wailing 


‘The girl is dead, and buried to rot as the barbarians 
bury. She has missed the glory of being embalmed in 
perfumes and spicery, and lying in the triple coffin in 
the Red Pyramid.” 

One morning he and the King sat, as usual, still as 
ghosts, their feet close together, hands on their knees, 
staring straight on at nothing. The Prince was tossing 
up balls of agate, keeping five at a time in the air—the 
gayest youth, clad in a purple robe, broidered and fringed 
with gems and belted with netted gold. There was a 
stir at the gate. The chief of the guard came forward 
and bowed his forehead to the dust. Without moving, 
Pharaoh darted a sidelong glance that way. 

“© King, live for ever! ‘The lady thou sought is 
here.” 

‘Bring her.” 

“QO King, pardon the meanest of thy slaves. 
black—black as I am.” 

“IT change not, for lam Pharaoh. If she proves hex- 
self the owner of the slipper, she is my elected Queen.” 

The ostrich plumes of the soldiery nodded and waved 
a moment, then a solemn hush, while the boldest held his 
breath. 


She is 


A Nubian woman advanced with uncertain tread. She 
had jet-black skin, thick, brown lips, and kinky curls 
smeared with palm-oil. She shaded her oblique eyes 
and crawled to the foot of the throne, crouching with ter- 


| ror, shaking till the bangles on her ankles jingled. 


‘*'Try the slipper !”’ thundered Pharaoh. 

Sitting on the pavement, she loosened the thongs and 
fitted if tightly to the small, black foot. 

**The Queen is found !” cried the Prince, ‘‘ She shall 
sit on the sacred cushion, checkered crimson, black and 
gold.” 

** Hold !” said the King, sternly. ‘‘ Too fast, boy 
one half the condition is filled. 


: but 
Where is the mate to the 





| shoe ?” 

The Nubian tried to speak. Words rattled in her 
throat. 

““Q King, live for ever! I did not know She 
shuddered. 

‘**Not know!” roared Pharaoh, furious as a_ tiger. 





‘*This may teach thee !” 

He gave her a stroke with the terrible whip, never far 
from his hand ; blood gushed from her mouth, one strug- 
gle, a gasp, and all was over with poor Neith, who dreamt 
of reigning in the halls of Rameses. 

** Away with the horrible creature !” growled Pharaoh, 
under his braided beard. ‘‘ Away with her !—throw her 
to the crocodiles.” 














Then there was light in the Palace of the Queens. 
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They wept for joy over their children, thinking their | 


troubles were ended. Two more months dragged into 
the past, and the dismal King and his Counselor sat, as 
usual, gloomier and crosser than ever. 

Only the handsome Prince had any pleasure, singing, 
dancing and laughing from morning till night—the son 
of Pharaoh’s old age, and he loved the light-hearted lad 
as he loved his own soul, which is saying a great deal. 

It was at the close of a day of splendid ceremonial, 
and the King wore his double crown. Again the clief of 
the guard advanced, pale as the dead, and fell before the 
throne, his plumes sweeping the steps. 

Pharaoh roused as from sleep. 

‘She is found, O King. Give thy slave leave to bring 
the lady of the sandal ?” 

‘‘Go. Beware of another blunder !” 

The captain backed out, and soon returned. Slowly 
across the wide area marched the officer. After him, 
with soundless step, glided a young girl, slight in shape 
as a child. White linen, draped in clinging folds, 
showed her form of perfect mold. The robe, caught 
high on the shoulders, left her arms bare, and they were 
pure as pearl. Her hair, floating like spun gold, was held 
by a fillet of scarlet cord, her only ornament, except a 
necklace of lotus-lilies lying on her bosom, 

‘What loveliness !’’ exclaimed the Prince, running to 
meet her. ‘‘She, too, wears the double crown— youth 
and beauty. The marble is slippery ; let me lead thee.” 

Her modest eyes sought the winsome, eager face, and 
in silence she laid her hand in his strong clasp. 

Led before Pharaoh, instead of sinking on the pave- 
ment, she looked up at the tall, high-crowned figure 
with fearless gaze. Such eyes, blue as deep-sea water, 
had never before met that glance unshrinking. 

‘““The sandal,’’ said he, amazed at her boldness. 

It was brought. Her bare feet, shaped in exquisite 
curves, were scarcely larger than when a mother’s hand 
held them in her own, and each toe was separate and 
perfect as a sculptor’s ideal modeled in wax. One dim- 
pled foot, with skin fine as white satin, easily slipped 
into the sandal. She drew the other from her sash, 
crossed the thongs on the arching instep, clasped the 
buckles of both; then, folding her hands across the 
dove-like breast, she stood erect before the dark, awful 
form whose yoice made men gasp for breath and women 
faint with fear. 

‘*What is thy name ?” asked Pharaoh, graciously. 

**Rhodope, O King.” 

‘Thou art well named Rosebloom ; 

*T am of Tonia, and a slave.” 

‘Tell me what thou rememberest of that barbarian 
region.” ’ 

‘* Rather ask what I forget. It is ever near to me,” 
she answered, wistfully, in a tone like delicate music 
after the harsh accents of Egypt. She continued, as one 
talks in sleep, and the shining eyes grew dreamy : ‘I see 
isles rocked in a sapphire sea ; hills of violet and amber ; 
cool, green gardc.s of olives and clustering vines ; altars 
of carven alabaster with fragrant fires and garlands. 
Zach tree and rock and rill is the haunt of some kind 
nymph or loving god. I hear bees humming through 
the wild thyme. In balmy eves the nightingale sings, 
and rushing brooks keep time with flutes and reeds of 
the shepherds. No crashing cymbals and fighskin drums 
are in my far, sweet land.” 

‘Have you columns like unto mine ?” asked Pharaoh, 
pointing to a tower built like a stairway up into the 
eternal blue. 


and thy nation ?” 
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Its wall wus painted in vivid color. Giants with throats 
circled by asps, gazing with ‘baleful eyes; crocodiles, 
snakes, crawling reptiles, hideous past telling—symbols 
of the brute greatness of Egypt. And running through 
allwas the image of Pharaoh, grinding his heel on the 
foreheads of kings, stamping the breath out of tortured 
saptives, and dragging them, gashed and mangled, at 
his chariot-wheels. 

*“We have nothiag like them,” she replied, disgust 
and horror shadowing the gentle face. ‘‘ These monsters 
must be memories of a fever dream.” 

Pharaoh was stunned by her insolence. 

‘*Ahem ! she doesn't notice my portrait. 
you, then ?” he sneered. 

** We have pictures of women made for love ; godlike 
men, with ivy and laurel circling their smooth brows ; 
crowns won in victories where there is no blood.” 

This to him whose chief joy was to march on the necks 
of the vanquished, to count piles of heads dripping with 
warm lifeblood, and watch corpses go drifting down the 
river ! 

‘* Her time has come,” thought the old Counselor, and 
covered his face with his hands to shut out the fearful 
vision. The Prince stepped quickly to her side. 

Pharaoh curbed his wrath, and continued : ‘* Wouldst 
thou return to thy people ?” 

**A slave can have but one wish.” 

Sparkling drops gathered under the veined eyelids 
and fell on the pavement. 

Do not ery, Rhodope,” 
fall on my heart.” 

“T would not grieve thee with my griefs, bright 
Prince. Thy pity dries my tears,” she said, softly. 

He wiped her eyes with her hair, smoothed tie rip- 
pling gold away from her neck, and patted her shoulder 
as one quiets a baby. A pink flush tinted her brow anil 
faded as it came, while she shyly studied the make of 
her little shoes. The lotus necklace trembled with thie 
flutter of her breast, and for a time nothing was heard 
but the splash of falling water and the scream of a cocka- 
too swinging in his hoop of reed. It was a pretty sight ! 
Two blameless children, heedless of the tyrant who 
looked over their heads at the outline of the Libyan 
Hills. Warm winds blowing across the garden wafted 
a stray ringlet against the Prince’s robe. 


What have 


said the Prince ; ‘‘ thy tears 


The youth bent 
low, lifted the bright wonder to his lips one moment, and 
then went back to his place, But not with his usnal 
bounding step. The Counselor’s dim eyes filled, and the 
King felt defeated, he knew not why, nor knew he how 
to answer the lofty look and appealing gesture of |.is 
beloved son. 

‘* How long since thou left Ionia ?” he inquired, tryin 
to subdue his thundering speech. 

*“*T know not. 


My father was torn from me. My six 


| brothers, whom the gods made good as they were beau- 


| 
| 


tiful, 
hair 


were beaten to death, I was dragged by my 


‘Those sunbright tresses,” murmured the Prince. 

**_Was prisoned in a ship and sold to a noble lady of 
Naucratis,”’ 

‘What misery, father; think of that adorable form 
bending under the dreadful water-basket.”’ 

‘‘T was not sent to the field,’’ pursued Rhodope, with 
a grateful look ; but it was a bitter change for one who 
had never heard harsher sounds than the fishers’ chorus 


answering their wives out at sea, I had only to arrange 


the toilet of my mistress and sing to her.” 
‘‘Let me hear one of thy native songs, 
bloom,” said Pharaoh. 


my Mose- 
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** How can I sing my country’s songs in a strange land, 
O King ?” 

Was ever anything like unto it ? 
sing for Pharaoh! Why, all the women of Egypt would 
give their eyes for such a chance. 

But Rhodope was willful as she was innocent. Fear- 
less and quiet, she stood, neither willing nvr disobedient, 
only she might not sing. 

Never in his reign of forty years had the monarch such 
an experience. He was rather amused, as he had been 
when a child once climbed his chariot and pulled his 
sacred beard. The mother expected the deathblow for 
the outlaw, and, instead, he took the boy in his arms 
and actually kissed him. There was a warm spot in his 
neart, after all. 

“* Knowest thou, rash girl, thou art in danger of death ? 


Tangles of yellow hair and eyes like the shimmer of the | 


sea will not protect thee. I never strike twice.” 

His hand sought the dread sceptre. 

**Canst thou kill that ?” retorted the dauntless maid, 
pointing to a moth sailing by on silky wing. 

Pharaoh struck, missed his aim, and sparkles of fire 
followed his 





A slave refusing to | 





CINDERELLA. 





confused by a slave whose life was no more than a bubble 
of foam broken on the waves of yesterday. 

‘Ignorant !” said Pharaoh, haughtily, making a last 
effort to overawe the strange spirit. ‘‘ Knowost thou why 
thou art brought to the Lord of the Daybreak, whom the 
sun salutes as his brother before he rises ?” 
| **T was told there is a prize waiting for her who can 
wear my sandals.” 

‘* First tell how one was lost ?” 

‘*We were bathing in the river. After the bath I 
hunted it in vain, and supposed it was stolen.” 

‘Tt was stolen by a bird, Rhodope.” 

‘The King is pleased to jest with his servant.” 

‘“No,” broke in the Prince ; ‘‘an eagle carried it off 

| and let it fall in this very court. I was for.throwing it in 
| the lake——” 
‘*Hush, dearest,” interrupted Pharaoh. ‘‘We must 
| see if the stranger is equal to her destiny. She is a little 
| too—well—unusually dull. What is thy wish? Ask, 
Rosebloom !” 

She scanned the pictured reptiles on the walls, the 
writhing, twisted asps ; then the earnest eyes came back 

: to the colos- 





| 





blow on the j; 
stone. The 
butterfly 
fluttered to 
the top of an 
acacia, and 
glowed there 
like a little 


lamp. He 
smothered 
his rage. 


“Fool!” 
exclaimed 
he, grimly ; 
“thou hast 
no wings.” 

**My soul 
has,” she 
answered. 
“They are 
folded until 
I shall rise 
by them to the dear company of the loved and lost of 
my people.” 

And this to the King of a Hundred Kings! Not only 
she refused to sing, but boldly defied him to his face. 
For the first time in his life he was puzzled. The Rose 
of the Egean was a thorny, prickly little thing, but as for 
letting her go, no, no. Nor would he beat her brains out, 
as he was tempted. 

‘She is a simpleton,” said he, in the language sacred 
to royalty. 

**She is a priestess,”’ piped the Counselor. 

“She is a delight.” sang the Prince. 

**Dost thou know my power ?” loudly demanded the 
despot. ‘*Thousands on thousaz>ds of women are this 
moment dying of love for me. Half the grace I have 
shown thee would be to them an everlasting glory.” 

‘Thou hast said it,”’ replied Rhodope, simply ; in no 
way moved, except to avert her face from his frown. 

‘‘She is tired, my father,” said the Prince, coaxing}y. 
“Let her sit on thy footstool. Here rest thee, Rose- 
maiden.” 

“Tt does not become me to sit in royal presence ; 
thanks for tli¥'courtesy, gentle Prince.” 

Monstrous, this! King and Prince both baffled and 
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sal statue 
of the King, 
created as 
though to 
outlast the 
wear of cen- 


turies. 
‘*A ° slave. 
knows but 


” 


one wish. 

**Thine is 
granted. 
Thou art 
free. Wilt 
thou return 
to thy peo- 
ple ?” 

My people 
have crossed 


the black 

flowing 
FIG. 1—EXTERIOR OF SLEEPING-CAR.— SEE PAGE 150. 

river, and 


My home is ashes, my city is 
Not a fisher’s net is spread 


are in the Fields Elysian. 
but dust, her bow is broken. 
on our coast to-day.” 

The baby mouth trembled. 

“‘Ask ; were it half my kingdom, I give it thee. A 
singular study,” said Pharaoh, aside, to the Counselor. 

‘*T know not what to say,” rejoined Rhodope, bashful 
and troubled. She changed eyes with the charming 
Prince. 

** Choose,” he insisted, smiling brightly. 
son commands it.” 

She shook her head, and grew red and white by 
turns. 

*‘T have sworn by Isis and Osiris the wearer of tho 
sandals shall sit on my throne, and be buried in the Red 
Pyramid. Cheops and Shofra alone are greater.”’ He 
proudly looked toward three mighty wedges cleaving 
the Desert air. ‘‘ Armies of slaves have toiled on it day 
and night. My history is painted on the inner chamber. 
All is ready for our mummies to be laid away in the 
darkness.” 

He expected her to swoon with rapture, and kneel at 
his feet and kiss them. The Counselor shrilly piped, 
not so low but that all could hear : 


**The King’s 
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LUXURIOUS RAILROADING.— FIG. 2—INTERIOR OF SLEEPING-CAR (DAYTIME).— SEE PAGE 150, 


‘*In the Kingdom of Love, Youth is King.” 

‘*T will not lie sealed tight in the Red Pyramid. A 
mountain of stone on my breast, I could not sleep. 
Bound in bandages and daubed with bitumen, I should 
be prisoner even in death !” 

The voice, sweet as a Dorian flute, carried a force 
which abashed the tyrant. 

“What is thy teaching and superstition ?” he inquired, 
with freezing coldness. 

‘‘Let me rest in the land of my love, under the sen- 
tinel cypress-tree, in a pleasant tomb, with a window cut 
through so I can see the swallows when they come back 
in the Spring. Or, let my body be purified by fire and 
gathered into a holy urn when my shade has passed the 
viewless gate.” 

‘*Useless to waste words on a silly girl without wit 
enough to love life or fear death. Only one more ques- 
tion to end the mat- 





‘Tt cannot be worse for the wretched exile. Know, 
mighty King, I am of a noble line, daughter of a chief.” 
Her voice rang trumpet clear, gaining a rich strength as 
she continued : ‘‘He and my brethren are in the fields 
of fadeless asphodel, encamped with the heroes. They 
wear the shining armor of the Immortals. Think you I 
fear to follow ? Break this frail shell. It will be a wel- 
come touch which gives my spirit room to stretch her 
wings. Happy Lethe will wash away the memories of 
bondage and the scars of my chains.” 

She lifted her hands. On each wrist was a ridge where 
fetters had eaten into the tender flesh. 

‘*Thus I cover them with my own bracelets. None 
other wears the coiled asps and the sacred beeties.” 

She drew back. 

‘The serpent scares me. 

I go as to a banquet. Now 


I would die as I have lived. 
Wild lights blazed 
in her eyes. They 
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Prince, one rapt look 





She surveyed the 
place princesses 
would die to possess 











toward heaven — the 
mystery so near—and 
she bowed her head 
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one hour. 
“It is too high for 
me,” she said. 
Pharaoh gnashed 
his teeth, foam gath- 
ered on his lips, and 
they whitened with 








to the deathstroke, 
her sunny locks fall- 
ing round it ina 
golden glory. 

A thrill of admira- 
tion started the pulse 
of Pharaoh as it had 














wrath fearful to be- 
hold. 

‘*Now, by all the 
gods of Egypt,” he 
hissed, ‘“‘tempt me 


not throbbed in 
years, and shook him 
with strange power. 
‘So fragile yet so 
strong! It is won- 

















not, or it may be 
worse for thee.” 


FIG, 3—SECTION OF CAR-BOX, _ 


derful. She is up- 
_ held by something 
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from the unseen world playing in this creature to tor- 
ment me.” His rage passed and his face resumed its 
icy calm. ‘‘ What is there in thee, what secret strength 
I cannot touch ?” 

‘It is the soul of a Grecian, no marvel, O King ; but 
it is beyond thee. Weak, helpless as I am, not all the 
might of all the Pharaohs make me blench or 
quiver.”” As she spoke the sinless soul came up to its 
windows and looked out without a tremor. And again 
the old Grasshopper chirped : ‘‘In the Kingdom of Love 
Youth is King.” The -refrain of a song, mournful as 
tears, which some lost love sang long ago. It touched 
the tiger-heart. 

‘* True, true,” muttered Pharaoh, and rising, he paced 
the hall alone. ‘‘I will not treat her as I did poor Nini, 
with the forget-me-not eyes, who used to sing in the 
twilight. This foolish 
child may live, and so shall my fifty-four Abyssinian 
queens.” 


can 


How her ghost haunts me now ! 


He paused before a vast marble slab, polished 
till it reflected his towering person like a mirror. ‘* The 
Greeks are a beauty-loving race,” hie mused. This wrin- 
kled, war-worn face is no mate for yon fresh blossom 
in the dew of the morning. Hands which can throttle a 
wild wolf are not made to plait flowers, nor are these the 
limbs to trip it, in gay Greek dances.” 

Pharaoh had fought many battles ; his first struggle 
with self was soon over. He re-entered the court. The 
sun was setting like a red-hot ball. In its fiery glow the 
shape so wondrous fair stood moveless, lone as some 
lovely statue w rought in ivory and gold. She regarded 
him listlessly wearily, as if she would say, ‘‘ What now, 
my master ?” 

The Counselor sat with hands on his knees staring 
straight on at nothing. The Prince was gayly humming 
a street ballad. 

“Son,” said Pharaoh, tenderly, ‘ 
almighty will be thine.” 

“One day, O father; not now,” he pleaded, kissing 
the extended hand. ‘The 
ache, and the sceptre is heavy to bear. 
ny life while it is May.” 

** Come nearer, pretty one,’ Pharaoh continued, with a 
** the 
regal cushion, barred with black, red and gold, has 
waited for thee months. Thou 
jected it.” 

**The seat is too high for me,” repeated Rhodope, with 
the stubborn hold of an unreasoning child. ‘ 

‘Yes, thou art right. Many have fallen in the at- 
tempt to climb this throne, and thy tiny feet might slip, 
but no harm can live under the shadow of my sceptre. 
Come hither, my son, my darling. Here, on the lower 
step, beside thee, I lay the barred cushica of the coming 
Queen.”’ 

Her heart's colors flashed into the flower-like face. 

*‘The blush-rose of the Egean is mine, mine,”’ 
the Prince. ‘I gather her home to my breast.” 

Rhodope gave a glad ery, lt stirred not. 

** Wait, sit still, my boy. Fair maiden, the beauty of 
the beautiful race is thine, and a courage which has con- 


one day my power 


double crown makes head- 


Let me enjoy 


smile, which became him better than his crown ; 


six hast seen and ‘re- 


sang 


quered the world’s conqueror. Thus I heal thy scars,” 
Pharaoh brought her slender wrists together, spanned 
them in one grasp, and drew the milk-white arms over 
the Prince’s head. ‘ Pass under the yoke, Crown Prince 
of Rgypt, captive to the heroic Greek. T set my royal 
seal on the bonds, and the banner over you is love.” 

He lightly kissed Rhodope’s forehead, and pressed it 
with his signet-ring 


**I yield me prisoner for life and death.” 


The Prince entwined her in his arms, drew her close, 
and, as he leaned to the roseleaf cheek, she whispered : 
‘*Thou art my father, my brethren, and my country.” 


THE RED CARNATION. 


Tury say the red carnation shows 
Devotion to the Stuart line; 
To me its damask leaves disclose 
A swecter secret than the rose 
Allows her lover to divine. 


For to my soul the blossom says 
It is the flower of her whose eyes, 
A thousand times, a thousand ways, 
Have set her lovers’ hearts ablaze, 
And laughed them out of paradise. 


What luckless poet, long ago, 
In some enchanted shadow-land, 
jade for love’s sake his heart’s blood flow, 
That from its sanguine tide might grow 
This posy for my lady’s hand ? 


Blossom of heart’s blood, flower of fire, 
You are the symbol of a dream 
Wherein I tuned a Greeian lyre 
To melodies of vain desire 
For her who loves your crimson gleam. 


© House of Stuatt, run to dust, 
Your glory may not rise anew ; 
The hearts are still that put their trust 
In your soft speech, the swords are rust 
That flamed o’er fifty flelds for you. 


The gallant heart, the subtle brain, 
The daring hand, have passed away 
Only these loyal flowers remain, 
To grace some graves across the main, 
And please some charming girl to-day, 


Who lifts with dainty flager-tips 
. The glowing buds, and lightly breathes 
Incarnate kisses of her lips, 
While rain of ruined petals drips 
Upon the ground in scarlet wreaths. 


I heed not who may hold the throne, 
Stuart or Guelph I heed not, I; 

The only monarchy I own 

Is hers for whom this flower has blowa 
Beneath a kindling April sky. 


Rose, lily, violet, each is fair; 

But of all blooms I love the best 
The red carnation, while you wear 
The Stuart color in your hair, 

The Stuart blossom at your breast. 
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Tue great basin of the American Continent, with its 
| fertile grain-fields and beautiful rivers, is inclosed on the 
east by the ridges of the Alleghany Mountains. To cross 
these, and afford the interior an outlet for its merchandise 
and cereals, has been a problem taxing the courage and 
skill of the engineer for the past half-century. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, following the Susquehanna Valley 
through the foothills, boldly attacks the ridges, and, 
nothing daunted, climbs over them through some of the 
most picturesque scenery of America. 

At the approach to the steepest ascents, a little to the 
eastward of the famous Horseshoe Curve, is the town of 
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Altoona, Here, on a broad, level plain, is located a sys- 
tem of shops, perhaps not excelled in the world. On 
either side of the many tracks that there form a reservoir, 
whenee come the supplies of engines and cars for the 
great road, stretch long lines of many-storied brick build- 
ings, through the windows of which the traveler may 
catch glimpses of flying belts and whirling pulleys, and 
where even the daylight seems to pale beside the lurid 
gleams from the white-hot furnaces. Here even Time 
would seem to tire before such restless activity, for, 
when night comes, the hum of machinery never ceases, 
and ‘he furnace -fires only glow with a more intense 
brightness. 

On the steps of the Keystone Hotel, in the station, 
stood Taawrence Wollaston and his cousin John. The 








returned soon with the intelligence that the ticket-agent 
had no accommodations for the limited, but would ‘tele- 
graph back to the train and secure them each a section. 
‘‘Now,” said John, ‘it is three o’clock. The train 
leaves at 4:30. Suppose.we get.a slight lunch, and then 
T'll pack the bags! We can have our dinner in the hotel 
car of the train.” 

After luncheon Lawrence said he would oceupy the 
time in the reading-room, while John attended ‘to the 
luggage. At the appointed hour John walked into the 
reading-room, saying, ‘‘Come, Lawrence! Fifteen min- 
utes until train time.” 

Lawrence began packing up his writing materials in a 


| small leather case, which he placed in his ‘bag. 


day previous they had come from New York, and, after | 


spending the morning in examining the shops, they were 
now returning to the hotel, preparatory to continuing 
their journey westward. Mr. Wollaston, on completing 


his seientific studies as an engineer, was familiarizing | 


himself with practical mechanical operations by visits 


to the principal manufacturing establishments of our | 


country. He had desired to have John Wollaston (a 
bright boy of twelve) accompany him for the sake of 
his ¢ompanionship. 

‘“Well, John,” said Lawrenee, ‘what train have you 
decided to take ?” 

While ‘in Burope, a few years previous to his gradua- 
tion, uawrence had traveled with a ‘‘ courier,” a man 
whose business it is to conduct tourists from place to 
place, pointing out to them every item of interest and 
relieving them of all care as to routes to be taken, ete. 
For those who do not enjoy the ‘‘ dusiness” of traveling, 
this is an excellent arrangement. When the young gen- 
tlemen undertook the present journey, Lawrence pro- 
posed that John should be a sort of courier, taking 
charge of the arrangements for their comfort, purchasing 
tickets, and deciding all doubtful points. Lawrence dis- 
played a great deal of tact, for there is nothing that 
is so great an educator as a journey well planned and 
executed. 

Lawrence presumed that John would make some mis- 
takes, and perhaps get them in some uncomfortable pre- 
dicaments, but he was quite positive that the know- 
ledge John would receive, even through his mistakes, 
would be of great value to him, and far outweigh any 
slight annoyance. 

“Why, no,” said John, in a hesitating tone. 
afraid I forgot all about going. You see, I was so inter- 
ested in the shops, that I never thought of it.” 

“Naturally,” said Lawrence ; ‘‘and I am very glad 
that you ‘were so interested ; but let me offer you one bit 
of advice—don’t go until you have decided which train 
to take.” 

John looked earnestly at his cousin; and, although 
Lawrence tried to maintain a grave and sober aspect, 
John thought he could detect a lurking smile. 

“No,” replied John, ‘‘I won't. And now, if you will 


sit here in the reading-room a moment, I will get a time- | 


’ 


table and find out about the trains.’ 
‘Very good,” said Lawrence. 
Presently John returned, saying, ‘‘ Yesterday we trav- 
eled like common people, but this evening we shall travel 
luxuriously. I propose to take the limited express.” 
‘All right,” said Lawrence. ‘‘ You have charge of 
the party, and ‘are responsible for my comfort as well as 
your own.” 
John jumped up and ran off, saying: 
“T’ll see if I can get some sleeping - berths,” 


He 





| to examine the car-wheels. 


| stood steaming and sputtering on the track. 


“Now,” said John, ‘“‘I believe we are all ready. Let 
us go into the station.” 

Although it was still some minutes until the express 
should be due, there were many premonitory symptoms 
of its approach. Several gangs of car-inspectors were 
standing about with their long-handled hammers, ready 
On the outgoing track stood 
two of the largest and most powerful locomotives, evi- 
dently ready for action, as their safety-valves were raised, 
indicating the restlessness of the confined steam.” 

‘See, John,” said Lawrence, ‘‘I suspect tivese are our 
locomotives.” 

“Why do we need two?” asked John. 

‘From here to the top of the mountains the grades 
are very heavy, and two engines are necessary.” 

Just at that moment the express thundered in, and 
Instantly 
the quiet station became the scene of the utmost activity. 
The old engine was uncoupled, and with an air of having 
faithfully ‘performed its work, puffed away to its com- 
fortable berth in the round-house, there to undergo rest 
and repairs. The other two engines took its place with 
eager impatience. All the cars were examined with 
care, the air-brakes tested, and finally all was in readiness 
for the ascent. John and Lawrence were met by the 
porter, who conducted them to their seats in the sleeper. 

The exterior of a Pullman car (Fig. 1) closely resem- 
bles that of an ordinary passenger-coach, excepting that 
it is somewhat larger and very much heavier. The win- 
dows are of large and heavy plate-glass, and arranged to 
facilitate observation. The roof of the car is drawn down 


| over the platforms in a sort of hood, affording some pro- 


| 
**T am | 


; - ‘ e 
tection against dust and cinders. 

When Lawrence and John entered the car they found 
there presented a magnificent contrast to the ordinary 


| passenger-coach (Fig. 2). The centre of the car was occu- 





pied on either side by about a dozen luxurious plush 
seats, whose high backs and ample proportions seemed so 
inviting that it might be supposed their occupants could 
never tire of traveling. The sides of the car were covered 
with elegant embossed leather hangings, above which 
rose the panels of the upper berths, of polished bird’s-eye 
maple, beautifully inlaid. The roof was studded with 
gleaming chandeliers, the number of which indicated 
that even at night the traveler would find no difficulty in 
relieving monotony by reading. Ona the floor a soft 
Turkish rug completed the equipment, so that if it‘had 
not been for the regular row of seats, Lawrence and John 
might have imagined that from the busy railway station 
they had stepped suddenly into a dainty drawing-room 
on Fifth Avenue. Spaces at either end of the car were 
partitioned off, affording capacious lavatories and smok- 
ing-rooms, and also two or three staterooms for the use 
of family parties, similar to, but more elegantly equipped, 
than the familar staterooms of the river and Sound 
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LUXURIOUS RAILROADING.— FIG. 4—INTERIOR OF HOTEL-CAR. 


steamers. Long before Lawrence and John had com- 
pleted their survey of the interior, or had become tired 
of its beauty, the train had left the station, and was 
rapidly rising on its way over the mountains. 

“Now, John,” said Lawrence, ‘‘we are nearing the 
most remarkable part of the Pennsylvania Railroad.” 

Just then the porter passed by, and said that if they 
would go back to the observation-car in the rear of the 
train they could see the scenery much better. 

“*Come,” said John, ‘‘let’s go and see the observation- 
car, at any rate, for I never rode in one.” 

Lawrence rose, and the young gentlemen made their 
way through the train until they came to the car in ques- 
tion. It was a kind of platform covered with a canopy 





top, so arranged as to leave the sides almost entirely 
open, permitting travelers to gain an uninterrupted view 
in all directions. 

‘*Oh,” said John, ‘‘ we can see finely here. Let us get 
as near the end as possible, so that we may look back- 
ward.” 

The train was running along a narrow shelf cut into 
the mountain’s side. On the right, the hill sloped up- 
ward, covered with forest trees, while far below, on the 
left, in the valley, glimpses of gleaming water, and here 
and there a farmhouse, appeared. The road seemed to be 
made up entirely of curves, as, on first one side and then 
the other, the two locomotives attached to the train came 
into view, and, by their laborious panting, gave audible 
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FIG. 5—DETAILS OF WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE. 
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LUXURIOUS RAILROADING— FIG. 6—APPLICATION OF WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE TO LOCOMOTIVE. 


indication of the severity of the grades over which the 
train was passing. And now, as they rounded the edge 
of a sharp foothill and entered the famous Horseshoe 
Curve, it seemed as if they could almost touch the 
mountains on the opposite side, where, high above them, 
they could clearly distinguish the line of the roadbed. 
The gradually decreasing speed of the train, and the in- 
sreased snorting of the locomotives, told the travelers 
shat they were rapidly rising. A few more moments, 
and, looking backward and down, they descried the glit- 
tering rails of the curve they had traversed, lying like an 
immense horseshoe in the sunlight. The locomotives 
began to breathe more easily, when, like a flash, the 
landscape was extinguished, ds the train entered the tun- 
nel in which the road crosses the summit of the Alle- 
ghanies. The long descent into the Ohio Valley now 
begins. The extra locomotive, dropping the train, shoots 
ahead for a moment, and, with a flying switch, comes to 
rest on a side track, and, with the appearance of a con- 
tented Cyclops, gazes at the now flying train as it sweeps 
swiftly by, gathering momentum with every instant of 
its downward course. Village after village whirls past 
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the observation-car, until Connemaugh is reached, where 
the train performs the singular feat of exchanging en- 
gines without stopping. Another five minutes, and the 
ruddy furnaces of Johnstown appear, whose Bessemer 
converters, with a pillar of fire, illuminate the twilight, 
acting as torchbearers to the train, over the rails that, 
perhaps, they themselves have made. 

‘*Come, John,” said Lawrence, ‘“‘I think we have 
passed the best part of the scenery. Let us go back 
to our car.” 

As they were crossing one of the platforms, they were 
assailed by a whiff of smoke, and an intolerable smell of 
burning grease. 

‘* Ah,” said Lawrence, ‘‘I think one of the boxes is 
hot, in which case we shall, no doubt, be delayed.” 

Just as he spoke the train suddenly slackened speed, 
and in a few moments came to a stop. Porters of the 
cars came out on the platform, and the conductor and 
engineer came running along beside the train. 

‘*Oh,” said John, ‘‘let’s get off and see what they are 
doing !” 

‘Very good !” said Lawrence. ‘We shall nc doubt 
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have plenty of time, as they will give some sign when 
they are ready to start.” 

Several other passengers also appeared and formed a 
little group, watching the officials at work. 

‘*See, John,” said Lawrence, ‘‘how very massive is 
the truck of the Pullman car, and notice, also, that it 
has six wheels instead of four, as is usual on ordinary 
coaches. You see, the Pullmans are so much heavier 
than the ordinary cars, that it is necessary to use addi- 
tional wheels to prevent the excessive weight on each 
axle from causing an unmanageable amount of friction. 
Even as it is, the friction sometimes causes the journals 
to heat, producing just such delays as that to which we 
are now subjected.” 

“Yes,” said John ; ‘‘ but I don’t see exactly how the 
journal can get hot by just turning round.” 

‘Presently, when we return to the car,’ 
Lawrence, ‘‘I will show you a drawing which I have in 
the bag, giving the’ construction of the box, as it is 
called, and I think that will make it plain to you. But 
now let us watch the men.” 

While Lawrence was speaking the engineer had un- 
screwed a bolt and lifted up a sort of cover that pro- 
jected in front of one of the wheels. Instantly a great 
puff of smoke was released, accompanied by a sizzling 


’ 


continued 


and sputtering. Just then the fireman came running 
up, carrying in one hand a pail of water, and in the 
other a can containing some greasy rags and a long iron 
hook. The engineer seized the hook, and thrusting it 
into the box, pulled out a lump of smoking waste that 


© 
‘ 


burst into flame as soon as it reached the atmosphere. 

“Oh!” said John. ‘Isn’t it hot ?” 

The engineer seized the pail of water and dashed it 
against the axle, where it bubbled and hissed, sending 
up a cloud of steam, and then took some of the greasy 

~ 


rags from the can and stuffed them into the box, packing 
them tightly round the journal with the iron hook. On 
the top he placed a lump of tallow. 

‘There !” said he ; ‘‘ that will get us into Pittsburg.” 

** All aboard, gentlemen !” said the conductor, and in 
a few moments the train was again in motion. 

‘““Now, Lawrence,” said John, as soon as they were 
comfortably settled, ‘‘ tell me about the car-box.” 

‘Very well,” said Lawrence, taking out his letter-book 
and drawing therefrom a picture. ‘‘ Here is a drawing 
giving a sectional view of the apparatus, Each pair of 
wheels of a railway-truck are rigidly secured to a long 
iron or steel axle, so that when the wheels turn around 
the must turn. The wheels are set at such a 
distance as to just fit the track, while the ends of the 
axle project through on the outside for a distance of 
about six inches, and these ends are carefully turned 
in a lathe to make them smooth and true. You remember 
when we were looking at the car-truck, that just in front 
of each wheel there was a sort of box made of cast iron. 
This box is securely fastened to the heavy frame of the 
truck, and is designed to receive the smoothly rounded 
end of the axle. In front of this box there is a movable 
cover, Which you saw the engineer remove in order to 
get at the interior. Now look at this picture (Fig. 3), 
which is a sectional view of the contrivance. F is the 
smooth end of the axle,*which has been turned down to 
assure as small bearing as is consistent with strength. 
The whole of the end of the axle is surrounded by the 
cast iron frame or box a, secured to the frame of tle 
truck. Between the under side of the box and the top 
of the axle are placed pieces of brass, AB. The entire 
weight of the car and truck resting on these brass blocks 
is thus supported by the axle. Underneath the axle the 
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box is arranged to give considerable space in which 
grease may be placed to furnish a constant lubrication. 
Now you remember there were six wheels in each truck, 
and that will make how many points of support to re- 
ceive the weight of the car ?” 

‘*Twelve !” answered John. 

“Right!” continued Lawrence. ‘‘ And I suppose that 
this Pullman car weighs over thirty tons, so that each 
wheel must support about three tons. Wheels vary 
somewhat in size, from thirty to forty-two inches. But 
we may suppose them, for calculations, to be thirty-six 
inches, or about nine feet in cireumference. Hence, in a 
mile, each wheel would have to make nearly 600 revo- 
lutions. I suspect that during the last hour we may 
have run a mile a minute, so that each wheel would have 
to make its 600 revolutions in a:minute.” 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed John. ‘How fast they must 
spin !” 

‘*Now,” continued Lawrence, ‘you know that if you 
rub your hands together a little, you can feel quite an 
increased sensation of heat ; so just think what must be 
the condition of the car-axle under a pressure of three 
tons, and whirling ten times per second.” 

‘Good gracious !” said John. ‘‘I don’t wonder it gets 
hot. The only wonder is that it is possible to keep it 


. cool.” 


‘“* Well,” continued Lawrence, ‘‘ whenever the oil or 
grease in the box becomes exhausted, or in case any 
foreign substance such as sand or grit from the track 
gets in, considerable trouble occurs. Indeed, the heat 
developed by the friction may be so excessive as actually 
to fuse those parts of the box next to the axle, and cause 
them to grasp it so tightly as to entirely prevent the 
rotation of the wheel.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF BRAKES. 

As Lawrence finished his’ explanation of a hot box, 
a colored man, dressed in a white jacket and apron, came 
into the car, and announced, quietly : 

‘Dinner is served in the dining-car, ladies and gentle- 
men.” 

‘** Just what I was longing for,’ 
us fo in at once.” 

Lawrence rose, and, preceded by John, passed toward 
the forward end of the train. They traversed several 
cars similar in appearance to the sleeper in which they 
had been located, and at last came to a car (Fig. 4) of 
somewhat different aspect. Instead of the stateroom and 
lavatories, the end, as they entered, was occupied by a 
kitchen fitted up with the most approved cooking appli- 
ances. Over a very compact but scientific-looking range 
stood a couple of men with white caps and jackets, busily 
engaged with some utensils, from which proceeded a 
most appetizing odor. John caught a glimpse of this as 
he and Lawrence crossed the passageway leading to the 
main room of the car. Here they emerged upon a scene 
quite in contrast with that of the sleeping -coach, al- 
though the rugs, seats, wood-finish, ete., were equally 
handsome. Inviting-looking little tables, covered with 
snowy linen, were disposed among the seats, on which 
gleamed silver and glassware. The young gentlemen 
were met by a colored attendant, who conducted them to 
a comfortable seat near the centre of the car, from the 
windows of which they had a fine opportunity of observ- 
ing all the scenery of the Connemaugh Valley, through 
which the train was now running. 

“Ah!” exclaimed John, as he sank into the seat, 
“this is luxury, and I have the appetite of a wolf.” 


’ 


remarked John. ‘‘ Let 
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So saying, he handed Lawrence one bill-of-fare, while 
lie perused another. 

Just as John finished giving his order to the waiter, a 
sudden whiz of escaping air and the slackening speed of 
the train caused him to say : 

‘*Ah, Lawrence, that reminds me; I wish you would 
expluin the air-brakes, for I could never see how they 
worked.” 

** Very good,” said Lawrence. ‘I'll give you a lecture 
on the philosophy of brakes, in four heads ; one between 
each course of our dinner. I presume,” he continued, 
‘‘that no other invention has so largely contributed to 
the safety and comfort of travelers as that of the air- 
brake. It was formerly necessary to employ on a rail- 
way-train a large force of brakemen, whose business it 
was, in case of any emergency, or on arriving at a station, 
to stop the train by applying with hand - power the 
brakes of each car. 
to objections. 


Such a service was necessarily open 
The men could not be depended upon, 
either to work in unison, or to apply the brakes with 
uniform force. As a result, every stoppage of the train 
was accompanied by the most disagreeable jolting and 
jarring, painfuily familiar to the travelers of a few years 
since. In case of an obstruction on the track, the en- 
gineer conld only stop the train by giving two sharp 
blasts with the whistle to call the attention of the brake- 
men, and then waiting for them to go out on the plat- 
forms and apply the brakes ; an operation requiring so 
much time as to render collisions and other accidents of 
frequent occurrence. The air-brake obviates all these 
objections. By its aid, the control of the entire train is 
vested in the engineer, who, by simply turning a valve, 
can instantly apply the brakes to every wheel in the 
train with almost any desired pressure. The Westing- 
house apparatus seems to have been the pioneer in this 
field, and is now the one most largely used on the heavy 
roads of this country. Here is a drawing (Fig. 5), giving 
full details of the brake-machinery. At the extreme 
right of the drawing is the air-pump. The illustration is 
shown in section, to present a clear idea of the working 
of the apparatus. The air-pump consists of two cylin- 
ders ; the upper one, a steam-cylinder, is attached to and 
receives steam from the boiler of the locomotive, forming 
a little auxiliary steam-engine, whose office it is to supply 
a quantity of compressed air to operate the brake. As 
fast as the air is compressed by the lower air-cylinder, it 
flows into a large iron tank, set under the cab of the lo- 
comotive, called the main reservoir. By an exceedingly 
ingenious, though rather complicated, mechanism, the 
pressure of the air in the main reservoir is made to regu- 
late the action of the air-pump, so that whenever the 
pressure in the reservoir is sufficient to give a good sup- 
ply of air for manipulating the brakes, the steam is 
shut off and the pump stops, while as soon as the air 
supply fails, the pump is again started. By this means a 
constant supply of air is always on hand. From the 
main reservoir the air flows through a pipe leading to the 
engineer’s brake-valve, situated in the cab. From this 
valve, a pipe runs under all the cars of the train. Each 
car is supplied with two cylinders : the brake-cylinder, 
and the auxiliary reservoir. The auxiliary reservoir is 
connected directly with the main supply-pipe, while the 
brake-cylinder is also connected with it by means of a 
most ingenious device called a triple valve. The brake- 
cylinder contains a piston similar to that of a steam- 
engine, which is kept at one end of the cylinder by 
means of a spiral spring. When the compressed air is 
admitted to this cylinder, it drives the piston forward 
azainst the spring, and, by means of a series of levers 
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LUXURIOUS RAILROADING.— FIG. 10—DIAPHRAGM EXTENDED. 


attached to the piston-rod, forces the brakes against the 
car-wheels. As soon as the air-pressure is relieved, the 
spring forces the piston to its original position, releasing 
the levers and setting the wheels free. Therefore, to 
manipulate the brakes, it is evidently only necessary to 
admit compressed air to the brake-cylinder, which it 
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DUPLEX VALVE 


would seem very simple and easy to do by a pipe and 
valve to the main reservoir under the locomotive. .Were 
the engine always attached to the train, this method 
would, undoubtedly, be adopted, avoiding the complica- 
tion of the auxiliary reservoir and the triple valve. As 
an extra safeguard, however, the auxiliary reservoir 
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LUXURIOUS RAILROADING.— FIG. 12—APPLICATION OF THE EAMES BRAKE TO A TRAIN. 


provides a further supply of air for each car (by means , forced toward one end by means of a spiral spring, in a 
of the conductor's valve placed inside the car, connecting | manner similar to the brake-cylinder. The air for ope- 
with it), and thus the cars are always under the control | rating the brake-cylinder is obliged to pass through the 
of the conductor, and, should the engine become de- | triple valve, and as long as the air-pressure in the main 
tached, can be at once stopped by opening this valve. pipe is constant it keeps the valve closed, and no air 

‘The triple valve is a beautiful piece of ingenuity | enters the brake-cylinder. By allowing the compressed 
whereby the brake is rendered automatic, and in case of air in the main pipe to escape into the atmosphere, the 

' 


the train breaking in two, on a heavy grade, the brakes | pressure on the piston of the triple valve is relieved, and 
will be automatically applied to each section of the train, | the action of the spring opens communication with the 
bringing them to rest. The’ triple valve operates in this | brake-cylinder and the auxiliary reservoir, and applies the 
wise: It is really a little cylinder containing a piston, | brakes. Thus it is seen that the action of the air-brake 
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FIG. 13—INTERIOR OF SLEEPER (NIGHT-TIME). 
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is antomatic. 
ratus to the locomotive. 
the side of the boiler under the steam-dome between the 
driving-wheels. Directly under the pump may be seen 
the brake-cylinder for the locomotive. From the air- 
pump a pipe runs to the main reservoir, placed beneath 
the cab, and from thence pipes pass along the train to ail 
the cars. Fig. 7 shows the method of attaching the ap- 
paratus to the car. The auxiliary reservoir triple valve 
and brake-cylinder are attached underneath the car, 


Fig. 6 shows the a; lication of the appa- 


nearly in the centre. 
tration the connecting of the brake-cylinder levers with 
the brakes on the wheels may be readily traced. The 
Westinghouse system operates by compressed air. 
‘*The Eames or vacnum-brake system has endeavored 
to simplify the necessary machinery by doing away with 
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Tie air-pump is fastened to | 


the windows, disclosed a comfortable spring mattress, 
blankets and pillows. ‘The cushions of the seats beneath 
were extended, and one of the mattresses hitherto con- 


| cealed in the upper berth was quickly spread across 
| them, making the foundation of an attractive - looking 


In the plan view given in the illus- | 


the air-pump and reservoir for compressed air, and | 


operating the brake by producing a vacuum. Instead of 
the more complicated air-pump a contrivance called an 
* ejector” (Fig. 8) is placed upon the boiler. Fig. 9 
gives a sectional view of the ejector, from which its 
operation may be understood. By means of the valve 
44 steam is admitted to the pipe 53. 
rushes by the end of the nozzle pipe 5, it mixes with the 
air in the pipe, and its velocity carries the air with it, 


creating in the pipe a considerable vacuum. From the 


As this steam | 


ejector on the locomotive a pipe runs along underneath | 
J pP!} Ss 


the cars in a manner very similar to the Westinghouse 
system. 
called a diaphragm. This consists of a bowl - shaped 
casting covered with a plate of india-rubber. In the 
centre of this disk of rubber is a hook, which is attached 
Under ordi- 
nary circumstances the spring of the india-rubber holds 
the diaphragm, as seen in Fig. 10. If, however, the 
steam-valve to the ejector be opened, and a vacuum be 
produced in the pipes, the pressure of the air forces the 


to the levers connecting with the brakes. 


diaphragm inward so that it oceupies the position seen 
in Fig. 11. The collapse of the rubber pulls the brake- 
rod sharply, and applies the brakes to the car. Fig. 12 
gives an elevation and plan showing the application of 
the machinery to the train. On the right hand is an end- 
view. of the locomotive with the ejector in position. An 
elevation to the left indicates the location of the dia- 


The ears are fitted with a curious arrangement | 


| this car was similar to the sleepers. 


phragm, with the connecting-rods attaching it to the | 


locomotive brakes, and exhibits the air- pipe running 
underneath the tender along the train. In the plan, 
direetly beneath, the connection of the diaphragn with 
the brake-levers of the car is represented. So success- 
ful has been the design and construction of the various 
sar-brakes, that it is possible to stop a train running at 
full speed in a distance of five or six hundred feet, should 
occasion require.” 

As Lawrence coneluded this explanation the waiter 
placed before the young gentlemen two cups of c7/é 
During the dinner the twilight had ‘faded, and 
now nothing but’ an occasional gleam from a farmhouse 
window could be seen. 

‘‘Gome, John!” said Lawrence, as soon as they had 
finished their coffee, ‘‘let us go back into the sleeper.”’ 

So saying; they arose, and passing through the train, 
soon arrived in their car. Here another transformation 
awaited them (Fig. 13). The porter’s uniform was re- 
placed by a white jacket, and he was busily engaged in 
making: up the berths in the car. Lawrence and John 
sat down and'watched him with interest. Stepping on a 
little portable staircase, the porter reached a. silver- 
plated handle near the roof of the car. 


noir, 


————— 


With a.turn the | 


bed. Sheets and pillowcases were added, thick and 
heavy curtains were suspended from the brass rail over- 
head, and the section was complete. 


For some time Lawrence and John continued to ob- 
serve the porter as he arranged section after section, 
until theirs were prepared. 

**Come, John,” said Lawrence, ‘let's go to bed.” 

“All right,” said John, in a sleepy tone. ‘‘If—I— 
can—keep— my— eyes—open—long—enough—to—get— 
there.” 

So saying, they disappeared behind their curtains. 


CHAPTER III. 
A TRIP THROUGH THE TRAIN. 

‘** LawrENCE,” said John, the next morning, after they 
had eaten a delicious breakfast in the hotel-car, ** sup- 
pose we should take a walk through the train and look 
at all the other cars.” 

** Very good,” replied Lawrence ; ‘‘I think that would 
be an excellent plan. Which way shall we go ?”’ 

‘*Let us go directly through all the cars until we get 
to the head of the train; and then come back slowly, 
examining everything on our way.” 

** Good,” rejoined Lawrence ; ‘‘ that will suit me.” 

They arose from the table and started on their expedi- 
tion. On reaching the end of the hotel-car they found 
that only a luggage-car intervened between them and the 
locomotive. 

** Ah,” said John, ‘‘ here we are at the forepart of the 
train already. Now let us turn about and go back 
again.” 

Retracing their steps, the young gentlemen passed 
through the hotel-car, then through three sleepers, and 
arrived in a parlor-car (Fig. 14). In external appearance, 
The interior, how- 
ever, was very different, having the aspect of an elegantly 
furnished parlor. 

The floor was covered with soft, thick rugs, whilo 
along either side were rows of plush chairs, with high 
backs and inviting arms. The chairs were mounted on 
swivels, so that the oceupants conld turn in any direc- 
tion at pleasure. At either end, a comfortable sofa pro- 
vided accommodation for those inclined to lie down. 
By a very ingenious arrangement of curtains, the sofa 
could be screened off from the rest of the car, making a 
little 
clearest plate-glass, giving opportunity for observing all 
Each person was provided with a dust- 


room. The windows were huge squares of tlie 
the scenery. 
guard of fine wire netting, designed to strain the air as it 
entered the window, yet allowing free ventilation. Tlic 
ceiling and walls were covered with beautifully inlaid 
plush While ornamental 
brackets were suspended above each seat for the rece)- 
tion of parcels, hats, ete. Capacious lavatories oceupicd 
the ends of the car, where the comfort of travelers was 
most particularly considered. Groups of ladies and gen- 
tlemen were scattered about ; some watching the lani- 
scape, as it flew past the windows, while others cv: 

versed, or read. So quietly and steadily did the car ru», 
that, except for aslight swaying from side to side, Law- 
rence and John would. scarcely. have been conseious of 
any motion, and! found! it difficult’ to realize that: they 


wood panels, or hangings, 


pancl yielded, and sinking to a level with the tops of | were rushing westward at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 
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Lawrence and John remained for some time in the 
parlor-car, watching the various groups of people and en- 
joying the seenery as it rapidly passed before them. 
During: the night the country had entirely changed in 
character, for, when they retired, they were winding in 
and out among the foothills of the western slope of the 
Alleghanies. Now, however, the train was traversing a 
great plain, seemingly flat, for, as far as the eye could 
reach, there was scarcely a single undulation to be seen. 
Oceasionally, they touched an indentation of Lake Michi- 
gan;, gleam from whose waters could be seen far to the 
nortliward. After riding in this way for some time, they 
coneluded to continue their exploration, and, leaving 
the parlor-car, passed along to the palatial ‘‘smoking- 
car;” In this car were four seats surrounding small 
tables, after the fashion of the hotel-car, while scattered 
through the saloon (Fig. 15) were wickerwork easy-chairs 
andi velvet-covered divans, upon which gentlemen were 
grouped! engaged in reading, smoking and conversation. 

At.one end, a completely furnished desk, supplied with 
all stationery conveniences, gave abundant opportunity 
to tlie guests of the car for correspondence. Over the 
desk was a quite well-stocked library for the entertain- 
ment: of travelers. 

‘* Well,” said John, ‘‘this is, indeed, magnificent. 
Here: would’ be a good place for me to write up some 
notes: of what L have learned about locomotives. and 
railiway-cars,” 

‘*¥es,” said Lawrence, “ that would be a good plan. 
And while you do that, I will take one of the books from 
the library and read.” 

‘*Ah,” said John, ‘‘ I would like to ask you some ques- 
tions, and am afraid I shall interrupt you.” 

‘*No,” said Lawrence. ‘‘ I see in the bookcase a Poor's 
Manual’, which is an annual statement of the important 
railway statistics of the world, and, when you ask me 
some questions about the train, I will ask you to make 
some notes for me from the Manual.” 

‘ All right,” said John, ‘‘ that will be very nice.” 

Lawrence established himself in an easy-chair beside 
the desk, while John went in search of the attendant, to 
whom it is necessary to apply for permission to use the 
books. This was obtained, and in a few moments: Law- 
rence was busily engaged with the encyclopedia, while 
John occupied himself with a little memorandum. of 
what he had seen during the trip through the train. 

‘** Let me see,” he softly soliloqnized ; ‘‘ suppose I make 
a little table indicating the way in which our train is 
made up, and then I will consult Lawrence about it. So 
he ruled three columns upon the paper as follows : 


Num. for | Weight. 

Engine - $9,000 | 10},000 Ibs. 
Luggage-car - - 4,000 5,000 
Hotel-car = - - - - 14,000 60,000 * 
Three Sleepers - - 45,000 | 216.00 * 
Parlor-car = - - : - 12,009 | 60,000“ 
Smoker - - - - 12,00) | 60,000 “ 

Total - - - - | $96,000 501,000 Ibs, 


“Now,” continued John, ‘I presume the engine 
weighs 100,000 pounds, because it takes the most 
powerful locomotives to haul these heavy sleepers. I 
shall have to ask Lawrence about the rest of my table.” 

So saving, he turned toward Lawrence, and with great 


thoughtfulness avoided breaking in upon his reading, 
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and patiently waited until Lawrence completed his sen- 
tence and looked up to see what he wished. 

‘*T am sorry to interrupt you,” said John; ‘‘ but I 
wished to make for my journal a little statement about 
our train, and I must ask you to help me.” 

“An excellent idea,’ said Lawrence, as John handed 
to him the sheet of paper. ‘* You have drawn this up in 
& very systematic manner. Now,” he continued, ‘‘ you 
may fill out the columns as I dictate to you, and add it 
up when you finish.” 

John did so, and reported the result at $96,000 for 
the cost, and 501,000 pounds, or 250 tons, for the 
weight of the train. 

“Yes!” said Lawrence, ‘I suppose we might call the 
cost, in round numbers, $100,000; and probably, on an 
average, each sleeper does not carry more than tliirty or 
thirty-five people, say one hundred passengers for the 
train ; so that on the limited express the railway company 
has to invest nearly $1,000, and haul two and a half 
tons of dead weight for every passenger that it carries.” 

‘Gracious !” said John. ‘IT don’t wonder that they 
charge an extra fare on this train.” 

‘*No,” said Lawrence ; ‘‘the service that they render 
is an expensive one to the company, and is carried out in 
® manner exceedingly valuable to the traveling public ; 


, 


therefore, that they should be paid for it is no more than 


just. Now,” he continued, ‘‘here is a table which | 


copied’ last year in college, giving some idea of the ex- 
tension of the railway system througli the world, and, as 
you read it, remember that this vast and complicated 
system has been entirely developed in the last sixty 
years : 
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“Tt has been calculated that, notwithstanding the 
return to the stockholders of railroads is sometimes 
limited, the actual addition to the world’s wealth yearly 
is no less than ten per cent. on the cost of construction 
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of the roads. 
over 200,000 miles of railway, costing not less than 
$20,000,000,000, so that the railway may, therefore, 
justly claim to be one of the most, if not the most 
powerful instrument of civilization that the history of 
the world has developed.” 

As Lawrence finished this explanation the train gradu- 
ally slackened speed. 











FIG. 14—PARLOR-CAR. 


Probably at the present time there are | appearance, and John, glancing through the window, 


exclaimed : 

‘“‘Oh, Lawrence, this must be Chicago ! 
and look up our luggage.” 

So saying, the young gentlemen rose from their seats, 


Let us go 


| and going forward to their sleeper, were just in time to 


collect their luggage and step out upon the platform as 


Numerous dwellings made their ' the train rolled into the Union Station at Chicago. 
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FIG. 15.— INTERIOR OF A SMOKING-CAR: 
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PROFESSOR POLHEMUS’S CRIME, —‘‘ THE SLAYER STOOD WITH BOWED HEAD AND STARED FOR A FEW MINUTES AT 
THE CORPSE LYING AT HIS FEET.” 





PROFESSOR POLHEMUS’S CRIME. 
By WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DEED. 

THERE was a death-struggle going on in that room. | and its hand on the wrist of the other, and the pressure 
One of those who fought was a man of about forty, with | it exerted was intended to make his enemy drop a glitter- 
a physique originally quite powerful, but weakened by | ing steel instrument he held in his hand. The other 
constant indoor life. The forehead was broad, white and | party to the struggle was a very peculiar-looking crea- 
slightly protruding, and his pale face had taken on that | ture. He was of more than medium height, but fright- 
intensified pallor which comes under strong excitement. | fully pale and thin. Yet the knobs of his muscles stood 
His left arm was around his opponent’s neck, squeezing | out in a way to suggest great strength, and his osseons 


it tight and tighter, while his right arm was extended, | structure was decidedly powerful. His clothes hung 
Vol. XXIV., No, 2—11. ‘ 
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about him ina limp fashion. The most remarkable part | 
of him, though, was the face. It was livid and abso- 
lutely without a tinge of color, The skin was sallow, 
and so tightly drawn over the bones to resemble 
The absolutely 
withont expression, ‘This creature strained every mus- 


as 


parchment. eyes were lustreless, and 
cle to get the upper hand, and it was evident that he 
would soon gain it, for the momentary superior force 
of his antagonist, due to nervous excitement and the 
extraordinary power which despair lends, 
exhausting itself. 


was visibly 
Not a word was spoken. Grim silence reigned in the 
large hall, Only the clatter which the boots of the two 
men made on the tiled floor, their labored breathing and 
the cracking of their joints, told of the terrible scuttle. 
Now, however, a sharp cry came from the lips of the one. 
He had dropped his lancet ; but he immediately stooped, 
picked it up, and raised it over his head for the death- 
blow upon the other. Before the arm descended, though, 
his antagonist had seized the wrist once more, and by a 
wrench, into which he put all his remaining strength, 
the sharp tool remained in his hand, and was the next 
moment buried in the breast of the other. With a low 
groan he sank to the tiled floor, gave one or two convul- 
sive shivers, and then lay still. He was dead. A pool 
of his blood quickly formed around him and soaked his 
clothing. 

The place where this occurred was the laboratory of 
Professor Polhemus, in Boston. He who had stabbed 
the other to the heart and killed him was the professor, 
the man with the intellectual brow and flabby muscles. 

The slayer stood with bowed head and stared for a few 
minutes at the corpse lying at his feet. The blood soiled 
his boots. He went on tiptoe to a chair standing by a 
high cupboard, sat down in it, and then slowly and care- 
fully wiped off the telltale fluid. All this time his face 
bore an expression of perplexity, nothing else. There 
was no grief, no fear, no remorse, painted on it. ‘Lhen 
he crossed his arms over his breast and sank into a train 
of deep thought. His forehead became wrinkled in the 
process. Twice he shook his head. Suddenly he rose, 
smoothed out his disordered garments, washed his hands 
at the sink, put on his hat and overcoat, went to the 
door, opened it, locked it from the outside, and left the 
building. This building was a small but massive struc- 
ture, almost hidden by the trees in that corner of the 
garden. The professor went up to the window and 
peered in, On the inside, near the window, lay the in- 
animate body, the limbs already stiffening in death. He 
shuddered, and hastily turned upon his heel, walked 
quickly through the garden, and taking a rusty key from 
his pocket, opened a small door. As this creaked on its 
hinges he stepped into the street, gave a last Jook at the 
little house, and then disappeared. The Cay was just 
dying, and the slanting rays of the sun lit up that dust- 
begrimed window in the little house, flooding it with a 
deep, rich color that looked more like blood than gold. 


CHAPTER 


THE 


LI. 
DISCOVERY. 

Two pays the body of the murdered man lay 
laboratory of Professor Polhemus. 
ered. 


in the 
Then it was discov- 
The disappearance of the professor, one of the 
shining lights in the scientific world, had created a sen- 
sation. The newspapers got scent of it, and a half-dozen 
of the most infallible sleuthhounds of the Press were set 
to work, and two of them were soon on the right track. 
The door to the laboratory was forced open, and the 


| chosen profession, 
| tion to make a great, a world-stirring discovery. Of late, 
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sight which met the eyes of the detectives and reporters 
was sufficiently horrible to warrant a generous allowance 
of space-work and a succession of flaring head-lines, 

An investigation was made. All the evidence pointed 
irrefutably to the guilt of the missing professor. Ti:o 
deed had been done in his laboratory, a place to which 
none but he and a few specially favored students had 
access, and then only in his presence. The lancet with 
which the deadly work had been done was proven to lo 
the property of the professor. It was also shown that ho 
had been seen both going to and coming from the direc- 
tion of the laboratory on that fateful afternoon. His 
precipitate flight could not be explained in any other 
way than by assuming him guilty, for no other reason for 
thus leaving an honorable and lucrative field of labor 
was found to exist. The chain of evidence was complete. 
Despite the high esteem in which Professor Polhemus 
had always been held, and despite the apparent absence 
of motive, no other conclusion was possible than that 
he was the murderer. 

Accordingly, measures to intercept his flight to Eu- 
rope, or to apprehend him if he were still on this conti 
nent, were taken. The cable, the telegraph, and tho 
mails were liberally used by the able chief of detectives 
to whose hands the case had now been confided. Photo- 
graphic likenesses of the missing man were scattered 
broadcast, and at Scotland Yard, as well as in the Rue 
Jacob, and at police headquarters at San Francisco, his 
physiognomy was soon so well known that his arrest 
seemed to have become merely a question of time. 

Meanwhile, tlie investigation begun by the local 
police proceeded uninterruptedly. No motive for the 
murder could be unearthed. Greed for money was a 
characteristic conspicuous by its absence in the make- 
up of the professor. He had always been found to 
be the soul of honor. No love entanglements had ever 
impeded his path in life. But he was ambitious in his 
He had made it the goal of his ambi- 


he had several times dropped hints to some of his pupils 


| enjoying to a certain extent his intimacy that he was 


on the track of something grand. These hints, to be 


| sure, had been mysterious, and not sufficient to betray 


his secret. 

The only explanation, then, of the terrible deed must 
be this: That an intruder had espied him at work ; that 
his unhallowed eye had seen too much. Perhaps tho 
stranger had then tried blackmail. Perhaps, on bein; 
discovered by the professor, there had ensued a violen 
quarrel, ending in an assault and a hurried stab. Tho 
lancet would seem to prove that, also the evidences of a 
struggle. At any rate, this seemed to be the only clew 
to the impulse or motive which led to the commission of 
the deed. It explained things up to a certain point. 

But was the murdered man? Nobody knew. 
Not one being in the large and populous city remem- 
bered ever to have seen the victim of Professor Polhemus 
before. And that was remarkable; for the dead man 
had, as was mentioned before, such a very peculiar face 
and person as to impress itself readily upon the memory. 
No money was found on the body ; nothing in the shape 
of papers, letters, etc., to identify him by. All the efforts 
made to fix his identity proved fruitless. The chief of 
detectives was in a sorry quandary. His official head 
was at stake. The crime had made so much noise, and 
the perpetrator of it was a man of such prominence, that 
it looked like gross carelessness, or decided incapacity, 
not to be able to bring the murderer to justice. And 
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who 


| still, for all that, Professor Polhemus was not found. 
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CHAPTER I°tL 
THE CONFESSION. 

A year had gone by. The nine days’ wonder had been 
forgotten in the busy life of the great city. The sensa- 
tional murder had paled before new and more important 
events. It was early in May, and the sun was about pre- 
paring to sink once again into its bath of vapor and 
ruddy glory on the western horizon, when into the pri- 
yate office of the chief of detectives at police head- 
quarters stepped a man of vigorous frame, whose grayish 
beard and furrowed brow told of premature age and 
hard thinking. 

**T am Professor Polhemus,” he quietly said, ‘‘and I 
want to give myself up to the authorities,” 

Mr. Graham, the chief, gave one convulsive twitch in 
his scat, then fastened his scrutinizing glance on the 
man’s face, and next got up and locked the door. 

**You have greatly aged, sir,” he replied, ‘‘in that one 
year of your absence.” 

‘Indeed I have,” the professor rejoined. 
a life has mine been !” 
hands. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

‘You wish to give yourself up, professor,” the chief 
then said. ‘I infer from this that you desire to make a 
confession of—of that most unfortunate occurrence in 
your laboratory.” 

“You are right. That is what I desire to do. I wish 
to free my mind from the burden which has been lying 
en it so long.” 

And the professor sighed. 

‘‘ Well, sir, that being the case, I warn you that any 
and all admissions you may make will be used against 
you at the trial. Besides, I may tell you as well that we 
have, in all but one particular, a complete case against 
you. There is not even a break in the chain. But it will 
do no harm for you to give tts your version of the story. 
We will have to take this down in shorthand, of course, 
and for that purpose let me call in my secretary.” 

He went to the door, keeping an eye on the prisoner, 
and beckoned to a young man, who obeyed the summons 
at once, armed with a lot of foolscap and a fountain pen. 

‘‘Now you may go on,” said the chief of detectives to 
the professor. 

‘‘T have only one request to make in this,” replied the 
latter, ‘‘ and that is, that I may not be interrupted. Let 
me tell my story in my own way. No matter how much 
astonished or how much inclined to disbelief you may 
be, don’t interrupt me. It will all be explained, and 
some out all right in the end.” 

‘* Granted,” said the chief. 

“‘T will preface my confession, then,” said Professor 
Polhemus, in a clear, steady voice, ‘‘ by a few introduc- 
tory remarks. My profession, as you know, was, and is, 
ehemistry. To me there is nothing grander in the whole 
range of science than this: To not only go deep down 
into the workshop of Nature and watch her operations, 
but to learn from her, imitate her, forestall, and, per- 
haps, excel her—that was my dream, waking and sleep- 
ing, since I could thiak for myself. Well, sir, I have 
studied much and experimented more, For what, after 
all, is mere study to a chemist ? At best he will then but 
learn to imitate others before him. But to carve out a 
path of his own, to learn and make use of hitherto undis- 
covered secrets of Nature, it is necessary for him to leave 
the beaten track and stumble onward, step by step, on 
virgin soil. Well, this I did.” 

The professor drew breath, passed his hand wedvily 


«Ah, what 
And he buried his face in his 








across his forehead, on which beads of perspiration 
could be seen, and resumed, in a voice of suppressed 
emotion : 

“What I am now about to confide to you I have 
hitherto not told to a living soul. It is a discovery of 
mine—a discovery of far-reaching importance —one whose 
immensity cannot even be foreshadowed as yet. But I 
have to part with the secret now—there is no help for 
it... . In the course of my original researches, some 
ten years ago, I accidentally discovered a new life-giving 
principle, derived from a common, everyday substance 
hitherto completely neglected and overlooked by experi- 
mental as well as analytical chemistry. This substance 
is clay, and the essence or principle I derived from it I 
have christened ‘vitaline.’ Well, I continued my ex- 
periments for several years longer, and one day I finally 
penetrated into the very innermost arcanum of Nature. I 
succeeded in composing this vitaline into a germ, capa- 
ble of producing life, and living a life as complete, ani- 
mate and individually conscious, as your life or mine, sir. 
Nay, more : by a series of further experiments I developed 
this germ to such a degree of perfection that it bore in 
its insignificant, minute womb the embryo of a perfect 
human being. By means of the micrograph I placed, 
one night, in my laboratory, into the artificial matrix of 
my making, the three least faulty germs I had succeeded 
in forming, and exposed them, under a glass cover, and 
protected from all external interference, to an even, tepid 
temperature, an air-bath of invigorating quality, so to 
speak. 

‘**Conforming strictly to the laws of gestation in this 
matter of temperature, I had, sir, at the end of a week, 
the unspeakable joy of perceiving that my germs grew 
and expanded almost visibly. Using a powerful micro- 
scope, I could even then distinctly notice all the essen- 
tial organs of the human body—of course, in an incom- 
plete shape—in my germs. I forgot to mention that, for 
nourishment, I supplied the hollow of the matrix every 
day with a compound closely resembling chyle, only 
thinner and less strong. After the lapse of a fortnight 
my three germs had each the size of a large orange, with 
clearly defined heads, limbs and digestive apparatus. I 
then began to fear. Three of these germs meant three 
human beings, if the experiment succeeded as completely 
as I had every reason to hope. That the three germs were 
of equal vitality and that, therefore, one had as good a 
chance to come to maturity as the others, f also clearly 
pereeived. But how could I possibly bring three germs 
simultaneously to perfection, and how afterward hide 
three human beings on my premises ? ForI should have 
to hide my homunculus, at least, until quite. sure of the 
entire success of my experimental venture. I resolved to 
let two of the germs perish, and to concentrate all my 
intellect, all my powers of observation, all my attention, 
on one only. This I did, and the surviving germ flour- 
ished, and grew from that time on so marvelously quick 
as to have surpassed infant’s size at the expiration of 
three months, dating his birth from the moment inecuba- 
tion began. You smile, sir,” sadly said the professor, 
‘‘and possibly you take me for a raving lunatic. But I 
told you, before, what I had to relate was strange and un- 
heard-of, and in the end you will see that I am right.” 

“Proceed,” put in the chief, sorry to have broken the 
thread of the wonderful tale. 

‘*Well, it stands to reason that I had to change the 
diet of my homunculus, or, as I used to call him, my 
‘science-child.’ As the little scamp waxed and grew 
bigger and stronger every day, I had to substitute lac- 
teal fluids, fortified by an emulsion of calf's brain and 








with an infusion of chalk. 
fully nourishing diet, as it combined all the elements 
necessary to produce a speedy, healthy growth of the 
various organs and composites of the human body. 
course, you must remember that my science-child had 
abundant powers of absorption and digestion. When but 
a few months old, I successfully made a difficult opera- 
tion on the little creature. I made an incision in his ab- 
domen and introduced a small rubber tube, closed at its 
outward opening by a tiny silver screw. By means of this 
I began, even in 
his infancy, to in- 
ject all the nour 
ishment he was 
capable of assimi- 
lating direct into 
his stomach. Ex- 
perience soon 
taught me the 
wonderful digest- 
ive powers of my 
science-child, and 
as he grew older 
and larger, and his 
bones began to 
harden and _ his 
brain to expand, 
I changed again 
and again his diet 
to suit the differ- 


ent requirements 
of his entire sys- 
tem. White of 


egg, starch, sugar, 
meat - extract and 
beef-tea, cocoa and 
farina, manioca 
and extract of yam 
—all these things 
and many more, 
especially chyle 
and numerous arti- 
ficial compounds 
of mine, in which 
phosphorus 
formed a_ staple 
component —I in- 
troduced into the 
little thing’s sto- 
mach by my tiny, 
specially con- 
structed stomach- 
pump, and, occa- 
sional though 
slight mistakes 
excepted, 1 suc- 
ceeded splendidly 
and kept my little creature in good health. When I had 
attained a perfect physical construction—and this was 
accomplished shortly after the expiration of the second 
year—I devoted my time more especially to the culture 
and expansion of the brain. The better to accomplish 
this, I trephined him and loosened the cervicular tissue 
completely from the walls of the cranium, so as to enable 
me to take out the whole brain at will, and inspect it in 
all its convolutions at any time. The brain I fastened to 


the trephined part of the skull, so that there was neither | 
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This proved to be a wonder- | and rectified, by a change of diet, the defects in the 


brain I noticed, at the same time training the brain- 
| power by a regular course of lessons, to which purpose 
I devoted two hours every day. Well, to cut a long tale 
| short, at the beginning of his fifth year my baby had at- 

tained to more than average man’s size, and his brain- 
| power had made sufficient progress to class him with the 
| men of mediocre intellect and of tolerable information. 


|... So far, so good. But here my trouble began. 


| Though my creature, literally the creature of my brain, 
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of my will-power, 
he began to evince 
a will of his own. 
And, strange to 
say, his will was 
generally opposed 
to mine. This, I 
must admit, had 
been so far easy 
for me to over- 
come, or, at least, 
to paralyze, by the 
firm exertion of 
my own power of 
volition. My sci- 
ence-child was im- 
mediately cowed 
whenever I reso- 
lutely fixed my 
intellect on him 
and meant to con- 
trol his thought. 
But apart from 
me, or while I was 
engrossed with 
another subject in 
his presence, his 
brain-power elud- 
ed my grasp— 
strayed away from 
me, so to speak. 
His digestion, too, 
began to trouble 
him. The appara- 
tus, formerly of 
such magnificent 
assimilating 
power, had of late 
manifested eccen- 
tricities which I 
could not, on the 
basis of my expe- 
rience, explain to 
myself. And this 
it was which led 
to the final catas- 
trophe.” 

Here Professor Polhemus, quite exhausted, and visibly 
wrought upon by his gloomy recollections, relapsed into 
silence. He resumed, after a pause, as follows: 

‘‘T have not emphasized the fart, so far, that I had to 
keep my homunculus hidden away from the gaze of every- 
body, because that follows naturally, and I have ex- 
plained that before. In this, too, I found my creature, 
during the last year of his existence, quite difficult to 
manage. He seemed to take a dislike to the rdle of Cas- 
par Hauser I had assigned to him at his maturity. 


injury nor inconvenience in temporarily removing it | Whether this was due to an instinct of gregariousness, 
whenever I thought it necessary. Thus, then, I studied ' perhaps implanted deeply in his breast by the mother of 
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us all, Nature, I know not. But though I had not taught 
him any language—the better to preserve my secret—ex- 
cept a system of signs manual, by which conversation 
between us two was carried on quite fluently, he would 
implore me sometimes, in a pitiful manner, to let him go 
out and mix with the world. Think of it, sir; he to mix 
with the world! Well, I kept him confined in a small, 
strong room in my laboratory, where his inarticulate 
noises could not penetrate to the outside during my 
absence, and while I was present I was still able to keep 
him under subjection. So I thought myself and him 
reasonably safe. But I am coming to the end now. One 
afternoon—it is just one year ago—I was again work- 
ing in my laboratory. The series of experiments I was 
engaged in so monopolized my attention that I for once 





the state of his mind,calming him and enriching his blood ! 
Alas! it was a slight mistake; but mistakes in science 
are never slight. I injected the food into the stomach in 
the usual manner, and then, my creature seeming to be- 
come at once tranquil again, I returned to my table, full 
of retorts and tubes, to continue my experiments. In five 
minutes more I was again engulfed by the absorbing in- 
terest that I took in the studies I had just then in hand 
—they were in the line of coal-tar research, I remember. 
How long I had been thus busy I cannot tell exactly, 
but I presently became conscious of a grave danger to 
my life, warned by that mysterious sixth sense no phy- 
siologist has yet satisfactorily accounted for. I knew 
somebody was standing behind me, ready to strike. 
Quick as a flash I turned and caught the uplifted hand 








KANG-WA.— VIEW WITHIN THE WALLS.— SEE PAGE 168, 


forgot my charge. He had been restless and evil-dis- 
posed all day long, as he admitted to me with that entire 
candor he always showed when brought under the in- 
fluence of my superior will-power. It was, besides, that 
day of the week when I had to replenish the stock of 
nourishment in his stomach which was to keep him alive 
and in full possession of his faculties till one week hence. 
Suddenly a fierce growl broke upon my ear. I looked 
up, and saw my creature pacing the room like a caged 
beast, evidently in an excited and morose mood. I re- 
membered that it was feeding-time, and that probably 
the pangs of hunger gnawed at his entrails. I hastily 
got up, and for the next five minutes busied myself in 
preparing the exact amount of food needed. Unfortu- 
nately, as the sequel shows, I gave way to an impulse 
which made me add to the usual compound a certain 
fortified gastric juice I had hitherto never tried on him. 
My purpose was to see if it would not act beneficially on 





of the creature--my creature—that was going to stab me 
to death from behind with my own lancet, left by me 
carelessly lying on an adjoining table. What a change 
had been effected in him! what a change indeed! His 
eyes, it is true, were still devoid of fire and expression, 
as they had ever been. But there was a look of such 
fiendish malevolence, of such bestial ferocity, now im- 
printed on those sallow features, but recently looking as 
plastic as unmolded clay, that was perfectly awful to be- 
hold. It was like the awakening of a wild beast dormant 
in his lair for years, and now suddenly roused to full 
VON 6 Se 4 I kept a convulsive grasp on his wrist, 
pressing it with all my strength to force him to relax his 
hold on the dangerous weapon. But he struggled, and 
his muscles were stretched to their utmost tension to 
overcome me and kill me. Finally his strength gave 
way before my will, I think, for he dropped the steel. 
Forgetful of him, and only intent on securing the lancet, 
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I lost again the momentary dominion I had had over | 
his intellect, and he stooped quicker than I, and picked 
up the weapon, brandishing it high in the air ready to | 
strike me. Then came the fearful moment. Summoning 
all my strength of body and mind, I tore the lancet 
out of his hand, and the next instant it cleaved his 
heart. He sank to the ground without a moan, and was 
dead. 

“The explanation of it all I can only find in the 
changed condition of his food, producing a digestive 
disturbance which quickly reacted on his already sen- 
sitive brain, and made him temporarily a ruffian and an 
assassin. To my materialistic notions, this was a new 
proof of the mastery of matter over mind. ... Well, 
here he lay at my feet, dead, my creature once, the 
would -bo destroyer of its creator, and now—what ? 
Had there been a soul? If so, I was a murderer. . . 
Ideas, hallucinations, chased themselves in a wild dance 
in my brain, while I stood thus dumbly contemplating 
the havoc I had wrought. I sat down, and then only I 
remembered that possibly the police would have some- 
thing to say about this little occurrence. 

‘‘The more I thought it over, the darker things grew 
to me. What should Ido? ‘The body of this my crea- 
ture found in my laboratory and killed by me, how was 
I to account for it ? In what plausible way could I justify 
my deed? Was it homicide? Scarcely, I said. ‘It is 
murder ; a clear case of premeditated murder !’ is what 
you, the police, would say. All the circumstances were 
against me; all the evidence, even that portion of my 
own testimony which would find credence, told against 
me. And who would believe my explanation ? Nobody. 
I see that now. I read in your incredulous, half-mock- 
ing smile, that you do not believe me, chief, and I can 
scarcely blame you. And yet, what more can I say? I 
have told the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 


I can do no more.” 


CHAPTER 


THE TRIAL, 


LV. 


Tur professor's prognostications proved only too true. 
Nobody would believe him. The papers, of course, took 
hold of this splendid dénonement to a once ‘ half-spoilt 
sensation ” with a will, and worked it for all it was worth. 
The ‘ clews,” the ‘‘ theories,” the surmises and conclu- 
sions they came to in those days would fill a volume. 
The most popular opinion seemed to be, however, that 
‘* Professor Polhemus, the homunculus murderer,” as he 
was dubbed by the local epitome of al earthly wisdoms, 
was mad, mad as a March hare, fit for the strait-jacket 
and the padded cell of a lunatic asylum. His own lucid 
and ecmprehensive explanation of the phenomenon, and 
its final ghastly outcome, not even the most enterprising 
reporter thought it worth the trouble to investigate or 
waste a serious word upon. 

All the same, the professor took hold of his case and 
his defense in a perfectly sensible, matter-of-fact way. 
He engaged the shrewdest lawyer in town, and paid him 
a retaining fee. He put him into full possession of all 
the above-related facts. He made him even go to work | 

| 





on the line of defense mapped out by himself. It is true 
that Mr. Allison, the attorney, frankly told his client that 
his life was not worth a button if he meant to stick to 
his story, and could think of no better means to exeul 
pate himself. 

“Why, my dear sir,” said he to the professor, ‘‘ no jury 
of sane men will believe your word about your homuncu- | 
lus, or your science-child. I myself, if I did not receive 
almost hourly proof of your undiminished sagacity and | 


mental health, would conclude that you are a mono- 
maniac on this subject of hitherto unexplained chemical 
research, As it is, I regret to say that I must doubt your 
sincerity with me, and I have half a mind to ask you te 
take another legal adviser. I am never strong when I go 
into a case a doubting Thomas myself as to my client's 
innocence.” 

He made 
Mr. Allison put aside his over-nice scruples, and, instead, 
he made him hew out his line of defense in exact accord- 


But Professor Polhemus stood to his guns. 


| ance with the facts as told in his confession to the chief 


of detectives. He caused the coroner to reopen the in- 
quest, to exhume the remains of the homunculus, and te 
subject them to a close and careful autopsy. This, in- 
deed, brought to light some curious facts, and a partial 
corroboration of the prisoner’s story. For the little 
silver button, fitting into a slender rubber tube, and 
leading into the stomach, was unquestionably found. 
So, also, the trephined skull. But all the authorities 
agreed that this in itself was but a weak corroboration, if 
unsustained by direct evidence in the professor's favor. 
For the rubber tube and the trephined skull might have 
existed in a perfectly responsible, rational, common, every- 
day sort of mortal, fashioned out of old-fashioned clay in 
the old-fashioned way. And though in the texture of the 
skin, the composition of the bony matter, and even in the 
texture of the hair on the body, slight differences with 
those of natural-born men were detected, these differ- 
ences were so impalpable and decomposition had so far 
advanced, that it was not possible to find a chemist or a 
doctor to swear on the stand that such differences were a 
fact and not a hypothesis, or at best a surmise and guess, 
on their part. 

Thus, things looked bad for the defense, and Mr. Al- 
lison, more than once during the last'days preceding the 
trial, shook his head in an ominous manner. 

The District Attorney, on his part, was jubilant. Such 
a perfect godsend as this trial was to be he had not 
hoped for during his term of office. He was sure to con- 
vict the defendant. He had a chance for brilliant rhe- 
toric, and the case attracted such universal attention, and 
was so entirely novel in some of its features, that a por- 
tion, at least, of its glory and renown was to be a gift for 
life for our District Attorney, sure as fate. 

Well, the day for trial came at last. It had seemed a 
long while coming to the professor, immured as he was, 
and the constant prey to fear and suspense. He felt 
strong in his defense. Surely, he said to himself, truth 
has a ring all her own in every word spoken in her 
behalf. When did truth ever fail ? 

The twelve good men and true had been impaneled, 
after some difficulty, and the opening address had beea 
made to the jury. It was a strong speech, and visibly 
impressed the jury. But when Mr. Allison spoke and 
outlined the policy of the defense, speaking in his pecu- 
liar tone of voice, half as if in jest, of the ‘‘ homunculus" 
and the ‘‘science-child,” Jurors, Judge, District Attorney 
and spectators could not repress an amused smile. A 
man in the audience, sitting in the front row of benches, 
was heard to exclaim, ‘‘ How absurd !” 

Mr. Allison sat down with a heavy heart, for he had 
begun to feel a sentiment, half of pity, half of respect, 
for his client. He whispered into the professor’s ear : 

“Don’t feel so down-hearted. Things may mend.” 

His client said nothing, but his heart sank. 

The professor testified. His voice undoubtedly had 


the ring of truth to it, and he stood unflinchingly the 
fierce assault of cross-examination from the District At- 
torney, without showing any discrepancies in his story. 
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His sanity, too, could not successfully be impeached, for 
he showed a surprising lucidity of mind on all subjects 
he was questioned about. On all save one—his chemic- 
ally produced victim. The effect, however, of his testi- 


mony on the jury was evidently such as to be far from. 


convincing: them of the truth of what he had said. 
They looked puzzled and perplexed. Then came the 
chain of circumstantial evidence, winding up with the 
flight of the professor, and with his return and confes- 
sion, a year later. 

There was no more evidence to be heard, and the 
jurors seemed to have made up their minds. Their looks 
boded no good to the poor wretch who had but lately 
been an ornament to America’s foremost seat of learning. 
The District Attorney was rising and squaring himself 
for the great effort of his life. 

But he turns round. There is a hubbub at the door 
leading into the great hall. Then there are louder 
voices, and one, rising above them all, saying, in a clear, 
loud voice, ‘‘ Let me pass! Let me pass! I have to 
give more testimony in this case !” 

All eyes turn to the speaker, who now, struggling and 
pushing his way through the dense, eager throng, has 
arrived at the bar. 

‘* What is the cause of this disturbance ? What do you 
want, sir ?” queries the judge. 

‘*Your Honor,” says the young man, ‘‘my name is 
Wyeth—Ulysses Wyeth. I was a student and pupil of 
Professor Polhemus till the day of his flight. I have to 
give some important testimony in his case, and I ask you, 
for the sake of justice and humanity, to overlook my late 
arrival, which was unavoidable on my part, and allow me 
to put in my evidence at this late hour.” 

‘Very unusual. Against the rules of evidence,” says 
His Honor, shaking his head sagely. ‘*‘ However, if your 
testimony is of importance, either for or against the de- 
fendant, I'd stretch a point and let you be called to the 
stand even now. Any additional light upon this most 
unheard-of and peculiar case will, Tam sure, be welcome 
to judge, jury and the public alike.” 

‘““My testimony is in favor of the defendant,” says 
Mr. Wyeth, a young, handsome man of twenty-four. 

‘“‘Then I object,” puts in the District Attorney. 

‘* Objection overruled,” rejoins His Honor. 

A hurried conversation goes on, in whispers, between 
Mr. Allison and Mr. Wyeth. Then, amid breathless 
silence, he mounts the witness-stand. Omitting the 
unessential portions of his testimony, this is what he said 
on oath : 

‘‘ Being always very much interested in chemical 
studies, and having essayed under Professor Polhemus’s 
guidance some experiments with life-producing chemi- 
cals myself, I was one day greatly struck with a chance 
remark my tutor made, to the effect that science would 
surely one day find a way to create, by chemical action, 
conscious, rational living beings. This remark made me 
ponder, and I from that honr 01 narrowly watched every 
word and every action of tle professor's, hoping to get, 
perhaps, some day, a clearer insight into scientific truth. 
I knew the professcr had strictly forbidden any student 
to enter his laboratory except on special invitation. But 
one day I was busy in the college laboratory on some 
tests, and they all proving unavailing, and being eager to 
rectify my mistake on the spot, I took heart to wend my 
way to the professor's private laboratory in the rear of 
his garJen, where I had goo reason to expect to find 
him. When I came to the door of the laboratory build- 
ing I found the door locked on the outside and the key 
in the lock. Thinking that the professor must be close 





by, and had only absented himself -for a moment, I 
turned the key and entered. There was a dim light in 
the room, and I did not, immediately on my entrance, 
observe a being sitting in a chair near the opposite 
corner. As I approached, the stranger half rose, stared 
at me with vacant, lack-lustre eyes, and then sat down 
again. I was astonished to find this creature there, and 
half suspected him to be an intruder or a thief, so I 
questioned him. He could not talk. He made an in- 
articulate, clucking noise, such as idiots make, and began 
to rapidly make signs with his fingers and hands, aided 
by gestures. These I did not at once understand, but 
the fellow repeated them again and again, and then I saw 
& meaning to his sign langnage. He gave me to under- 
stand that he was the creature of the professor, a being 
owing life, motion and sense to him alone. I doubted 
it at first, and demanded proof. Whereupon the strange 
creature opened his vest and shirt, and showed me a little 
silver button, scarcely visible, in the region of his navel ; 
making signs that through the rubber tube running into 
his inside he received nourishment. Next he passed 
his hand over his scalp, and before I knew it he had 
lifted out his brain from his skull, and he laid it, with a 
piece of cranium clinging to it, all quivering and smok- 
ing in the raw air, on the table. As soon as he had done 
that, lis’ face, which before looked stupid enough, be- 
came totally void of all expression. 

At that moment the noise of steps was heard. The 
creature hastily put his brain back in its place, and paid 
no further attention to me. I could not escape, so I hur- 
riedly hid under the sink, the empty space between 
which and the floor being concealed from view by a 
green calico curtain. There I kept for five mortal 
hours, every minute in fear of being discovered. The 
professor must have forgotten that he had locked the 
door on the outside, but, on entering, he looked sus- 
piciously at the creature, and then around the room. 
Finding everything in order, he sat down to continue 
some experiments he had been engaged on when inter- 
rupted, and, after a while, I myself saw that this strange 
creature had spoken the truth about the food question. 
Tor Professor Polhemus fed him exactly as had been de- 
scribed, taking out the little silver button and injecting 
a grayish-looking substance of about the same degree of 
consistency as oatmeal gruel. 

‘Late at night, after the professor had left and had 
locked the homunculus in a sot of safe, I escaped myself 
by jumping out of the window, and then closing it again 
as tightly as I could. 

‘‘Now, this information I should have given to this 
court early in the trial if I had not been away on a vaca- 
tion to Europe, not stopping anywhere for mail, and only 
heard of the trial yesterday on my landing in New York, 
late in the afternoon.” 

All the cross-examinaiion which the young man was 
subjected to did not shake the force and directness of 
his evidence. It corroborated so completely the story of 
the professor, and the evidence came so clearly from an 
honest, unassailable witness, that, strange and almost 
past belief as it seemed, neither judge nor jury saw a 
way to escape its force. It opposed to the strong chain 
of circumstantial evidence against the defendant an un- 
broken phalanx of evidence in his favor even stronger in 
texture and quality, and this, taken together with what 
little corroboration of the professor’s tale the chemists 
and physicians had been able to make out of the mortal 
remains of the slaughtered homunculus, secured Professor 
Polhemus’s acquittal. The judge even instructed the 


jury to acquit, and, five minutes later, amid the buzzing 
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been enough and to spare to satisfy all his paternal 
yearnings. But, otherwise, he has remained an un- 
daunted priest in the temple of Science, trying to de- 
cipher with ever-renewing ardor the dread hieroglyphics 
she hides from the vulgar gaze. 


of the thoroughly mystified spectators, the professor left | 
the court-room a free man. | 
He has learned a lesson—a dearly bought one. He 
makes no more experiments to generate another, and per- | 
haps a better, homunculus. His one ‘ science-child ” has | 


KANG-WA. 
By J. 1H, Lee Hoicomse, ENsiGN, UNITED States Navy. 


Twenty days among the barren hills and mud flats of ; stone fort, one of the first of the strongholds on the 
Chemulpo had made us ready for any scheme that would | ‘‘ outer wall,” on the east shore of Kang-wa Island. The 
break the monotony. So when the Artist proposed that | country still seemed barren, but the hills became higher, 
the Member from Korea, Alphonse and the Historian greener and more picturesque. Near the left bank rose 
should cast prudence and the traditions of explorers to | several large, jagged rocks, around and between which 
the winds and visit Kang-wa, the ancient stronghold and | the flood tide seethed and roared. Here our sampan was 

















KANG-WA.— ELBOW FORT AND RAPIDS. 


pace of refuge of the kings of Korea, he was hailed as a 
deliverer. The obese ‘ Dai-butsu,” the Japanese com- 
prador, was summoned, and from him we obtained a 


Japanese sampan, two boatmen and a Korean boy, not | 


one of whom could speak a word of English. However, 


the Korean boy spoke Japanese, and the Member from | 


Korea, having spent a year in the capital, had learned 
Korean, so our chain of communication was complete. 
Provisions for four days, arms, ammunition, blankets, 
the Artist’s photographic outfit and a bushel of ‘ cash” 
—about fourteen hundred to the dollar—were stowed in 
the sampan. 

Our preparations completed, we embarked one bright 
morning in June amidst the encouraging requests of our 
friends to make our wills in their favor, and, with the 
wind on our quarter, went ‘‘ upward with the flood.”” The 
first ten miles presented the same barren waste of rocky 
islands and dreary mud flats, but after working around 
Louise Island the river suddenly narrowed. On a point 
to the left was a small, round, dilapidated, ivy-covered 





brought to land, the boatmen saying that foreigners can.e 
no further. 

The Member from Korea removed his cigar, shook him- 
self together, and fired a volley of strange sound at our 
Korean. He listened in respectful admiration, and in 
his turn bore down on the Japs. His arguments must 
have been convincing, for our boatmen shoved off, and 
in a few minutes we were rushing along six knots an 
hour, shooting the rapids. 

Forts and batteries increased in numbers. A high em- 
bankment, pierced at intervals by granite archways 
closed with iron-plated gates, marked the left bank of 
the river. Every rising ground and salient point had its 
circular stone fort, many covered with ivy and crum- 
bling to pieces, others showing signs of having been 
recently repaired. The right bank seemed entirely un- 
defended. 

To us, borne on by the swift rush of the tide, the 
panorama was continually changing. Soon we sighted a 
town, some two or three miles from the river, nestling in 
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a well- wooded horseshoe- 





shaped valley, surrounded 
by a high wall, which 
wound along the crest of 
the mountams and then 
crossed the valley, having 
but a single gateway in the 
hollow. The water batte- 
ries and forts became more 
and more numerous and 
better kept, the earthen 
embankment gave way to a 
crenelated and embrasured 
granite wall, and turning a 
bend in the river, we en- 
tered the rapids off the 
Cande Fort. 

It was in the large cir- 
cular fort on the hill, which 
dominated the water batte- 
ries and the Elbow Fort on 
the Point, that the gallant 
Lieutenant McKee received 
his mortal wounds. Leav- 
ing the rapids, we coasted 
along the left bank for some 
six miles. All view of the 
island was shut off by the 
wall, and had it not been for occasional glimpses 
caught as we swept along through open gates or under 
the arches over the beds of the watercourses, we might 
have believed the country as barren as the hills that 
showed above the wall. 

According to our chart, we were now in the near neigh- 
borhood of Kang-wa. On referring to our Korean boy 
for information, he most humbly and with much appa- 
rent regret, said: ‘ Really, your excellencies, I do not 
know.” Neither did we, but seeing a gateway, a few huts 
and a ferry on the west bank, and a wall on the east 
bank, which wound along the river and back over the 
hills toward Seoul, we determined to ask. Landing at 
the gateway, we found that we had made a good land- 
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KANG-WA.— GATEWAY TO COURTYARD OF TEMPLE. 


fall. Without more ado, with a confidence which must 
have inspired confidence, we landed, bag and baggage. 
The people appeared very curious, but respectful. The 
Member from Korea went off to interview the village 
elder to obtain coolies and a guide to the city. Mean- 
time the Artist, accompanied by the Historian, climbed 
a small hill within the walls and took a photograph of 
the gateway through which we had entered the ‘‘ Land 
of the Morning Calm.” Before the camera could be dis- 
mounted the other members of the party had set out. 
We followed, and after passing several small mud huts 
and many memorial stones, some of which rested on huge 
granite tortoises, whilst others had gayly painted sheds 
built over them, overtook our friends, who were waiting 
for us at the foot of a steep 
hill. We stopped to breathe 
our coolies, and the Mem- 
ber from Korea told us he 
had been treated with dis- 
tinguished courtesy, the 
village elder providing the 
coolies at once and accom- 
panying us himself to an- 
nounce our presence to the 
magistrate at Kang-wa. 
Passing through a cut on 
the crest of the hill, a pan- 
orama of great beauty was 
spread before us. A low, 
undulating valley stretched 
away to the high wall- 
crested hills, winding about 
their bases, which the fields 
of ripening wheat and bar- 
ley marked as with a yellow 
border ; on the low grounds 
rice paddies, with their vivid 
green contrasted with the 
dull, brownish- looking 
fields of melons and cucum- 
bers; here and there were 
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groups of trees and clusters of straw-thatched houses, 
and to the north showed the silvery glitter of the passing 
river. Between the fields wound a well-kept wagon road, 
marked by the wheels of passing carts. 

Keeping on our way, we passed many men, both 
coolies and people of the middle class, all of whom 


saluted us respectfully and eyed us with much display of | 


curiosity. 
a sharp hissing, warning sound. 


Our guide suddenly raised his hand and made 
Following the direction 


of his eve, we saw two women, who, in obedience to his | 


signal, were trying to hide themselves in the wheat, 
stooping down and running like partridges. A brisk 
walk of half an hour brought us near the great south gate 
of Kang-wa. Here our guide left us and hastened on to 
notify the magistrates of our coming. Following lei- 
surely along the wall, which was from seven to fifteen 
feet high, built of rough-hewn granite blocks laid in 
mortar and pierced with embrasures and rifle-slits, we 
reached the gateway. Passing under the ciscular arch, 
we entered a street about twenty-five feet wide, lined on 
each side with straw-thatched one-story mud houses. 
The people turned out in force to see us, that is, the 
male population did ; where the women were, and how 
they were made to restrain their curiosity, is one of the 
secrets of the ‘‘ Hermit Nation.” 

We kept on our way toward the higher part of the 
town, where we could see the tile-covered houses of the 
better class, the people not attempting to follow or crowd 
about us. 
of sandals, dried fish, pipes, tobacco, and other neces- 
raries, were seen at intervals. At last, giving up our 
guide as lost, the Member from Korea asked a well-dressed 
native, in a big hat, if he could direct us to a good inn. 
lie politely offered to lead us, and, following our new 
guide, we set out in another direction. On the way we 
changed our minds, and determined that we would not 
go to the inn until we had seen the magistrate. Our 
friend good-naturedly retraced his steps, and led us up 
the hill. 

On the way we were met by two subordinate officials 
who had been sent to show us to the quarters which the 
** 'T’joung-Koung,” 
us. 


or military magistrate, had assigned to 
A few steps further and we turned off through a 
large gateway and entered a spacious courtyard, on the 
higher side of which was a well-built Korean kilchunag, 





| white linen garments of the same general fashion. 
Numerous small and poor shops for the sale | 


its roof of half-round tiles, in the conventional tent- | 


shape of the Eastern Asiatics. 

We entered the spacious reception or audiente-room, 
which oceupied the entire centre of the building, and 
gladly sat down in some very narrow, stiff chairs. 
reception-room was about twenty feet long by ten deep ; 
the front was entirely open; in the rear were three 
large windows, between which were neatly made boards, 
covered with Chinese and Korean characters; at each 
end a small door opened into the wings, which contained 
four small, matting-carpeted sleeping-rooms. Strips of 
matting ran along the front and rear of the room ; the 
centre was uncovered, and of a dark, semi-polished wood. 
In the corners were square sitting-mats, and round, pil- 
low-like ‘* pangsoks ” of ornamented straw matting ; the 
walls were papered with a white parchment-like paper, 
whilst the roof was unceiled, showing the joists and roof- 
frames. 

Officials and soldiers continued to arrive and our andi- 
ence-hall was soon crowde th curious lookers-on. <A 
peculiar, quavering, wailing cry was heard. All except 
two of our visitors immediately left the hall, and formed 
two irregular lines in the courtyard. The soldiers, 
whose military attitude showed Chinese training, drew 


iwi 


Our | 





themselves up at the gate, and on each side of the two 
stone steps leading to the portico. Soon the magistrate 
entered in his chair of state, seated on aleopard-skin ; his 
seal and pipe bearers and numerous attendants walked 
on each side. His chair was carefully lowered, and he 
assisted by his attendants to mount the steps. We 
advanced to the edge of the portico to meet him. The 
Member from Korea presented our compliments and 
greetings, to which the ‘ T’joung-Koung ” responded. 
On entering, it was noticed that we had but four chairs, 
and, although we pressed our visitor to take one of them, 
he politely declined to accept it, and remained standing 
until another chair could be brought. This an attendant 
covered with a leopard-skin, the tail hanging over the 
back, and at last we sat down, the numerous crowd of 
sub-officials arranging themselves in a semi-circle about 
us. Our new visitor was a lithe, slender man, of ‘thirty- 
six, with a pleasing, oval face, a thin and rather aquiline 
nose, and a sparse but long black mustache and goatee, 
He was clothed in a sort of gown, cut something like a 
surplice, but more scant, of plum-colored brocaded silk 
gauze, held over the breast by a gold and silver filigree 
clasp ; the full, wide sleeves were of the same material, 
but in two bands of different colors, the upper and nar- 
rower being a peculiar shade of rich chestnut-sorrel (may 
the ladies forgive me this term), whilst the lower and 
wider was a deep turkey-red. Beneath these, were fine 
On 
his head he wore a wide-brimmed, round-crowned hat, 
exquisitely made of horsehair gauze, and shaped much 
like that of the Italian Bersaglieri, from the crown a fiat, 
thick plume of short peacock’s feathers hung by a short 
silk cord; the chin-strap was a string of large lemon- 
colored clouded amber beads, alternating with smaller 
ones of pink coral. 

Our host, for such the ‘‘ T’joung-Koung” proved to be, 
expressed his pleasure at being able to receive us, and 
regretted that the highest magistrate had gone to. tie 
capital. 

In the course of the conversation which followed, he 
said that, previous to our arrival, only two foreigners had 
ever been received in the city by the magistrates ; one of 
these was Ensign Foulk, United States Navy, at present 
our sole diplomatic representative resident in Korea ; the 
other, a German, whose name he did not recollect. He 
referred to the French attack upon the city, and said 
that since that time its importance had diminished, as 
they had ceased to consider it impregnable. In speaking 
of the Rodgers Expedition, in 1871, he ascribed the 
whole trouble to a mutual ignorance of each other's 
language, and said that, now that foreigners had learned 
to speak Korean, no such trouble could occur. 

In the midst of the conversation, some servants en- 
tered, bringing a table of unpainted pine, which they 
covered with a green blanket, and on it set some bowls 
and cups of common Chinese and Japanese ware. The 
larger bowls were filled with ice and honey-water ; the 
smaller, with rose-colored ‘‘ sool,” or rice spirit, poured 
from a Bass’s ale-bottle, whose label had been carefully 
preserved. In the centre were two bowls, one of dried 
pears and persimmons, and the other of hard-boiled eggs. 
Silver-bronze chopsticks were placed before us, and our 
host invited us to fall to. This we did, or, rather, at- 
tempted, for the ‘‘ sool ” was not pleasant to our palates, 
and the dried fruit was like sole-leather; the honey- 
water, though cloying, we did better with, and the 
hard-boiled eggs saved our reputation. In the midst 


was 


of our luncheon, the same long, wailing ery that had 
announced the magistrate was heard, and two soldiers 
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entered, leading between them a well-dressed Korean. A 
sub-official entered the room, and, kneeling, touched his 
forehead to the floor. His salutation was answered by a 
nod. He arose, spoke a few words in a low tone to the 
“ T joung-Koung,” and withdrew. The magistrate turned 
aud spoke sharply and earnestly to the culprit. As soon 
as he ceased speaking, the soldiers gave the same pecu- 
liar cry. One of them took off the prisoner’s hat, the 
other seized him by the topknot and ran with him out of 
the gate. Our curiosity being aroused, the Member from 
Korea was put on duty, and through him we learned that 
the man had disobeyed some order, and, as the magis- 
trate said, really deserved a beating ; but, on account of 
our presence, he had dismissed him with a reprimand. 

The conversation began to flag. Cigarettes, cigars and 
a ‘“‘ shandy-gaff” were offered to our host. These he tried 
in turn, and passed to his attendants, by whom they 
were passed from mouth to mouth. The sun went down, 
and our visitor still staid on. The chairs got harder and 
narrower, the Member from Korea grew hoarse and dry. 
At last, the mystery is explained — the cooks were slow. 
Servants entered and placed on the table four bowls of 
rice, two of brain soup, coldslaw, seasoned with ground 
“kai” (sesamum Orientale) seed, jellied seaweed, thin 
slices of boiled fresh pork, and a dish of what seemed to 
be raw okra and cucumbers, mixed, more honey-water 
and ‘‘sool.” In vain we assured our host that we were 
not hungry. We must eat. We attacked the rice and 
hoxey-water, but could not rise to the state of madness 
that the ssup and pork required. The Member from 
Korea came to the rescue, and attacked the dishes in 
such gallant style that our reputations were saved. 

Our host and his retinue left, after having placed the 
house and its attendants at our service, and stationing 
guards at the gate to restrain the curiosity of the crowd. 
We sought the little matting-carpeted chambers, and, 
wrapping up in our blankets, were soon asleep, despite 
the hardness of our beds and the peculiar owl-like cries 
of the sentinels on the city wall. 

Alphonse and the Historian arose with the lark, being 
moved thereto by the hard beds and the Korean flea, A 
natural talent for pantomime obtained for each of us a 
big brass basin of cool spring water. We then educated 
the heathen in the manners and customs of the West by 
making our toilets in public, @ Ja Louis Quatorze. A 
cup of tea and a solid breakfast from our own stores pre- 
pare us for the work of the day. The Artist and the 
‘Member from Korea turned up later, and, whilst they 
were breakfasting, we took a look about our premises. 
The first thing that attracted our attention was what 
seemed to be furnaces under the floors of the sleeping- 
rooms, and examination proved that they were what they 
seemed, The Member from Korea called them Korean 
blankets. The soldiers were the next objects of interest. 
They wore short, black cotton jackets, trimmed around 
the neck, with red, short, full trousers, and a coarse, stiff 
black felt hat, with a wide, straight brim, for all the 


world like an old-fashioned beaver, and red band ; a red | 


strip in front, from the band to the crown, was marked 
with their corps designation. A leather belt with a brass 
plate, marked with Chinese characters, worn well up 
under the arms, carried a bayonet-scabbard and an old- 
fashioned leather cartridge-box. Their guns were Eng- 


lish ‘* Tower” muskets, and their bayonets were marked 
“U.S.” We easily persuaded one to go through the 
manual for us, which he did with considerable precision. 
In the midst of our explorations another supply of 
Korean “chow” arrived, and was shortly followed by 
Many officials called to 


our host and his attendants. 














pay their respects, and the day wore on. The Artist got 
his camera into position, but could get no picture, as the 
fog insisted on remaining with us. A band of music, 
composed of a long drum, a short drum, a two-stringed 
violin, a flute and a reed pipe, came in, and, seating them- 
selves on the portico, played several peculiar, weird, sad 
and not unpleasant airs. The time was distinctly 
marked, slow at first and quickening toward the end, a 
distinct molive being followed throughout the piece. 
Our host excused himself as soon as the band had fin- 
ished, and took his leave, after instructing some of his 
subordinates to act as guides. 

The sun coming out, the Artist exposed several plates. 
Another Korean ‘‘ chow ” arrived, and the Member from 
Korea again ate that we might live. Having, at last, 
satisfied the demands of Korean etiquette, we set out. 
with an escort of soldiers and officials, climbed the 
high hill overlooking the city, and rested in the pavilion 
on its summit. Near by was a sort of stone altar, with 
wide under draughts, on which was built the sundown 
fire that nightly telegraphed to the capital ‘‘ All is well.” 

The prospect was strangely varied and beautiful. To 
the south and east were the fertile valley and shining 
river, beyond which, in the blue distance, rose Sau Kak 
Sau (the ‘“three-horned mountain”), over whose peaks 
run the walls of Seoul. To the north and west lay the 
tiled and thatched roofs of the city, beyond which were 
high, bleak hills with a hamlet nestling here and there. 
A glimpse of the north fork of the river, caught between 
two jagged hills, was strangely suggestive of the lochs of 
Scotland. Some time was spent here enjoying the scene 
and .taking views. At last, with many a lingering look, 
we started back to the dusty streets of the city. Follow- 
ing the wall toward the south gate, we passed the archery 
butts, where the archers were exercised over a range of 
about eighty yards. Here a messenger, one of the old 
time matchlockmen, in a round-crowned, broad-brimmed 
hat with a red horsehair plume, and blue gown with a 
green girdle, brought us a note from the T’joung-Koung 
expressing his regret at not being able to be with us, 
and asking us to call on him at his Tamun. This we at 
once did, and were most hospitably received. Again the 
dearth of chairs came near creating an embarrassing dis- 
play of politeness ; but the Artist, true to his Bohemian 
habits, sat himself on the window-sill, the Member 
squatted on a mat, the Historian modestly took one of 
the two chairs—a small folding one—whilst Alphonse, as 
usual, getting the best of everything, seated himself in 
the chair of state covered with the leopard-skin ; our host 
squatted on the floor. After the usual exchange of com- 
pliments, the Artist requested permission to photograph 
him. He acceded with evident delight, and proved a 
very docile subject. We were then served with iced 
honey-water, ‘‘sool,” cherries, honey, ‘‘h’toupon,” or 
cakes made of rice-paste, after which we took leave of 
our host, teliing him that we intended leaving at day- 
light the next morning. He expressed regret at our de- 
termination, and said that he would come that evening 
and bid us good-by. 

On our way home we passed a large bronze bell about 
five and a half feet high by three and a half in diameter, 
suspended about two feet from the ground. Irom the 
same beam hung, by a rope, a log of wood which was 
used like a battering-ram for striking it. Near by were 
three figures with voluminous blue cotton robes over 
their heads, the eyes alone showing threugh a narrow 
horizontal slit. These were women, the only ones we 
saw at close quarters during the trip. 

After our host had made his farewell call, we sent him 
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a note thanking him for his 
hospitality and sending him 
a small present of wine. He 
answered it at once, sending 
us eighty eggs and a coop 
of chickens. At daylight 
the sub - officials called for 
us. Mounting small ponies, 
which our kind friends had 
provided us, we set out, at 
a brisk walk, for the land- 
ing, attended by several of 
the Tamun runners, with 
their crimson horsehair 
plumes, and one of the sub- 
officials. 

Arriving, we took leave 
of our escort, and after dis- 
tributing some strings of 
cash among the horseboys 
and coolies, we embarked, 
and were soon floating rap- 
idly down the river. At 
Fort McKee we landed, 
taking the camera with us, 
and started to tramp along 
the walls to the lower 
rapids) The country 
showed everywhere the 
same expanse of fertile 
fields of rice and grain, hid 
behind the embankments 
and walls of the river. 
Korea has well been called 
the ‘“‘Hermit Nation,” but 
her policy of seclusion is 
crumbling away with the 
ivy - covered walls of her 
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long lines of forts, and en- 
other decade will see the 
country as free to foreign- 
ers as Japan is to-day. 

Embarking above the 
lower rapids, we shot thera 
in safety, and shortly ar 
rived at Chemulpo, having 
thoroughly enjoyed a trip 
amongst a people who, un- 
tainted by contact with 
foreigners, had shown that 
they possessed the virtues 
of courtesy and honesty in 
a high degree. 

P. S.—The Artist at ‘once . 
went to work developing 
his plates. From his den 
strange sounds like vigor- 
ous blessings were heard. 
He opened up and came 
out, bringing some _half- 
dozen plates whose dull 
surface showed only too 
plainly that our Korean 
friends had gratified their 
curiosity by inspecting the 
plates. A half-dozen alone 
had escaped. Curiosity, thy 
name is Man, in Korea. 


THe man who violently 
hates or ardently loves can- 
not avoid being in some 
degree or sense a slave to 
the person he detests or 
adores. 
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INSECT PETS. 


Fuies, beetles, and such 
‘‘small deer” do not seem 
to possess the qualities 
which human nature gen- 
erally demands in an animal 
pet. We all know the story 
of the prisoner who made 
friends with the spider that 
the jailer killed. But even 
in childhood it was the 
loneliness of the man who 
was forced to conclude such 
a friendship as this, more 
than the fate of his com- 
panion, that touched’ us. 
We are all acquainted with 
Sir John Lubbock’s ants 
and their interesting rather 
than winning ways, but his 
reason for aiding, abetting, 
and comforting them is not 
the disinterested affection 
he feels for his dog. He 
entertains them for the 
sake of the information 
they supply, much as an- 
other keeps bees for the 
sake of their honey. The 
same scientific interest was very probably the motive 
that first induced a German man of science to keep 
a hornet, though he soon found a practical use for 
his unamiable protégé ; indeed, this comparatively small 
being proved an effective substitute for the heavy oaken 
doors of the English colleges. At times it was confined 
in its cage, to which it soon accustomed itself ; at times 
the windows were shut, and it was allowed to fly freely 
about the rooms. It was the dread of its proprietor’s 
visitors ; after knocking at the door, they would ask, ‘‘Is 
it out ?” and a reply in the affirmative would send the 
unwelcome intruder away at once. Men who had often 
faced a wild boar with intrepidity fled before the hornet. 
Professor Schleicher, the comparative philologist, too, 
was probably prompted by curiosity alone when he first 
captured the fly which he kept for several Winters, though 
in the course of time he took a genuine liking to it, and 
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regretted its death, which 
was occasioned by its being 
removed into a new cage 
that had not been properly 
prepared for it. But for 
such accidents we fondly 
dream that most of our 
pets would be immortal. 

Some forty or fifty years 
ago a cockchafer had a 
marketable value in many 
English ‘academies for 
young gentlemen,” the 
number of marbles which 
he would fetch being de- 
termined by the amount of 
the supply ; but, as far as 
we have been able to learn, 
the only sign of affection 
which the master ever 
showed to his captive was 
to run a crooked pin 
through his body. In a 
similar way the nurses of 
Southern Italy will tie a 
piece of thread to the hind 
leg of a locust or large 
grasshopper in order that 
their little charges may 
have the pleasure of chas- 
ing it about without its having any chance to escape. 
But such helots as these can scarcely be called pets. 

Perhaps this estrangement between the two races is 
not entirely the fault of mankind. The more charming 
members of the insect family show an aversion to us, and 
a marked dislike to our attentions. It would be far 
easier to ‘‘ break a butterfly upon a wheel ” than to gain 
a firm hold on its affections, and we can seldom fully re- 
alize its charms till it is carefully pinned down on a 
piece of cork. The insects which are more kindly dis- 
posed toward us are apt to weary us with the persist- 
ency of their goodwill. 

It can, therefore, scarcely be a matter of surprise that, 
as a rule, it is only persons who are placed in very ex- 
ceptional positions who take insects for their pets. On 
one day of the year, however,,every Florentine child 
feels that it has as unquestionable a right to a grillo as an 
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English boy feels es to his Christmas plum-pudding. 
Wherever Ascension Day is held as a popular festival, 
there is a scent of Spring flowers and the freshness of the 
open air about it ; everywhere it is a day which townsfolk 
choose for an excursion into the country, and even the 
Florentine, with his inborn aversion to rural sights and 
sounds, feels it his duty to lead his wife and family at 
lest as far as the Cascine, where they can dine in a com- 
foitable city fashion, and yet in the open air in the midst 
of the meadows and the trees. The real goal of the pil- 
grimage is, of course, the dinner ; its ostensible purpose 
is to catch grilli, but what yriili are is a disputed ques- 
tion. Those of the stricter observance contend that the 
crickets, which can only be caught in the morning or 
evening twilight, are the only creatures that deserve the 
name or are entitled to the somewhat burdensome honors 
of the festival ; the great majority believe that a grass- 
hopper, or anything that looks tolerably like it, will do 
as well. Since unremembered time small cages for the 
little prisoners have been made and sold in Florence, 
but till very lately every one was expected to catch his 
own grillo honestly, with his own hands, as the proverb 
enjoins. It is only lately that the insects as well as the 
eages have been ouered for sale, and this may probably 
be considered an economical advance, as it saves the 
citizens and their wives a good deal of unnecessary labor, 
and provides work for those who are not only glad of it, 
but regard it as play. The crickets, grasshoppers, or 
whatever else they may be, are taken carefully home and 
fed with salad herbs. Those who are gifted with a voice 
chirp briskly enough about sunrise and sunset, some- 
times for the greater part of the night, while the silence 
of those who have none is readily forgiven, at least by 
the elder members of the household into which they 
have been introduced. When properly tended, they will 
live for several months in captivity ; in a lucky house, it 
is said, for a whole year. For where a grillo caught on 
Ascension Day lives there is plenty and household peace ; 
where these are likely to fail he foresees the future, and 
Who after this will doubt 
either his sense or sensibility ? 

Why these insects are especially sought on Ascension 
Day it would probably be difficult to discover. The prac- 
tical Florentine tells you that on this festival the gates 
of the Cascine used to be left open from four in the 
morning till nine at night to all who said they were 
going to catch gri/li; but this is obviously begging the 
Why did the popular passion for crickets 
rise to such a height on this one day that the Govern- 
ment felt bound to recognize it ? 


dies rather than witness it. 


quest ion. 


Far away in some 
village of the Apennines you may, perhaps, hear another 
story when you are sitting alone with an old woman by 
the log wood fire. She will tell you that when our Lord 
remained alone in Jerusalem, and the Blessed Virgin and 
St. Joseph sought Him sorrowing, they came to the foot 
of a wooded hill, where the way divided, and agreed to 
separate and follow the -lifferent paths. 
to the left and St. Mary to the right. Her way was so 
hard and steep that she almost lost cowrage, and thought 
she might as well leave the search to her husband. So 
she sat down on a piece of rock ; but then all the crickets 
in the.wood and on the hillside began to sing her praise, 
so she plucked up a heart, and went on and found her 
Son. It is a pretty tale, but it does not quite explain 
what the crickets have to do with Ascension Day. “The 
true solution of the difficulty probably is, that the 
crickets are in fuller voice on this than on any other 
festival of the Christian year, and that an old heathen 
«custom has been permitted to graft itself upon it. 
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These crickets are among the few insects that can 
fairly be called domestic animals, but many others are 
caught occasionally for various purposes, especially for 
those of a harmless divination. Among these, the fireflies 
occupy a distinguished position. In many parts of Ger. 
many the girl who sees and catches the first believes it is 
a sign that she will be married before her companions, 
and later in the season half-grown maidens are fond of 
chasing the tiny sparks of living light which they im- 
prison deftly in their front hair, so that each child seems 
to bear a star on her forehead. Thus adorned, they 
wander in groups through the village, singing old songs, 
If their elder sisters indulge in such fantastic games, it is 
usually only when they are alone together and believe 
themselves entirely unobserved ; though now and then 
on some Sunday or festival, more especially on St. John’s 
Eve, whole bevies of them, in a fit of youthful gayety, 
will march down the street adorned with fireflies and 
singing songs, as they did in the old days when no one 
could have seriously thought of asking their hands in 
marriage. 

In Tuscany, too, the first fireflies, the certain lhar- 
bingers of Summer, are welcome guests, though their 
reception is, perhaps, rather fitted to express thie 
warmth of their little hosts’ feelings than to realize 
their own conception of comfort. As soon as they 
begin to gleam and twinkle through the groves and 
down the hedgerows children’s feet patter after them 
and children’s yoices may be heard singing : 


** Lucciola, lucciola, vieni a me, 
Ch’ i’ vi dard un pane del re, 
Un pane del re e della regina, 
Lucciola, lueciola, domattina.” 


If one is caught, it is carefully carried home and placed 
under an inverted glass, where the child can watch it 
while he is in bed. As soon as all watchfulness is over, 
and the little eyes are firmly closed for the night, the 
mother lets the insect escape, and puts a small coin in its 
place, which is supposed to be the ransom it has paid for 
its freedom. It is, of course, only the first fireflies of the 
season which are affluent enough to redeem their lives, 
If any little boy is so greedy as to endeavor to impose a 
second ransom on the ‘‘ gleaming tribe,” he finds an ugly 
little beetle sitting where he placed the eerie light. 

Whether the children who endeavor to a‘tract their 
prey with promises that they have neither the power nor 
the intention of performing are morally more guilty than 
the angler who makes use of an artificial fly, is a nice 
question, which we have no intention of discussing, but 
willingly leave to the amateur casuist ; but we must con- 
fess that for us, at least, Spring would lose one of its 
charms if the old song were to fall silent along the lanes 
and among the vineyards of Tuscany. 


AurHovGH Scotia now means Scotland, it once meant 
Ireland. Ireland was known to the Greeks as Juvenca, 
about two centuries before the birth of Christ. Cywsar 
calls it Hibernia, as does Ptolemy in the map he has 
given of the island. Itis said that the Phoenicians first 
gave Ireland. the name of Hibernia, meaning thereby 
‘utmost, or last, habitation,” for beyond that land, west 
ward, the Phoenicians never extended their voyages. To- 
ward the decline of the Roman Empire the country 
began to be called Scotia, a name retained by the monas- 
tie writers till the eleventh century, when the name 
Scotia, having passed to modern Scotland, the ancient 
name of Hibernia began to be again used. 




















THE LIONS OF 
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A SUMMER MEMORY. 
By WILLIAM WorDsWorTH, 
A PEN to register; a key 
That winds through secret wards; 
Are well assigned to Memory 
By allegorice bards. 


As aptly also might be given 
A pencil to her hand; 

That softening objects sometimes even 
Outstrip the heart’s demand. 


THE LIONS OF PANDA-MA-TENKA. 


Tew travelers, and indeed not many hunters, in South 
Africa have had a more varied experience, or a greater 
number of interesting adventures, in the interior regions 
at the present day, than Dr. Emil Holub, a German 
doctor of medicine and naturalist, whose travels have ex- 
tended a considerable distance north of the Zambezi, and 
covered a period of several years. His encounters with 
lions and elephants were numerous, and they are not the 
less interesting because they are true. 

The valley known to the natives as the Panda ma- 
tenka, somewhere on the borders of the Makololo and 
Barotse countries, is famous for lions. No one visits 
the region but has some sort of acquaintance with these 
monarchs of the wilds. At the little trading-hut, digni- 
fied with the name of “‘ station,” their roarings are mat- 
ters of nightly—almost of hourly—occurrence. Cape 
Dutchmen—better known to the world now as Boers— 
wander even into these far-away regions in their trading 
and hunting expeditions. It was in the month of May, 
1875, that two families of them found themselves at 
Panda-ma-tenka stricken with fever, unable to proceed or 
return. They made their encampment on the slope of the 
hill above the station ; built a hut each, and made for 
their cattle an elliptical inclosure with the reedy trees 
that grew in the valley. Beside each hut was the great 
tent-covered wagon which is inevitably associated with 
Boer ‘‘ trek” life, and which in heavy rains, or on occa- 
sions of danger, afforded a better protection than the hut 
itself. Nearby these, were the huts of the native servants. 

Having made these provisions, Mr. L. and Mr. T. 
started on a week’s hunt after elephants in the Tsetse 
district, leaving ‘‘ Neef” (nephew) T. to protect the fami- 
lies. The night after their departure was like almost 
every day and night at this season, calm, clear and 
peaceful to a degree unknown in any land apart from 
semi-tropic Africa, and no human being—except a blind 
one, perhaps—can resist the habit, formed by the South 
African colonist, of sitting out a part of the night to enjoy 
the moonlight scene. 

The children having fallen asleep, Mrs. L. and her 
daughter, therefore, stood outside the door of the hut, 
ill and weary though they had been all day, 
admiring the scene, which seemed lit up like 
on the stage. 

The night was so bright and clear that the women ap- 
prehended no danger from wild beasts. Nevertheless, 
adopting the usua: precaution, a large fire was lit by 
each hut. Miss L. was talking in a quiet tone to her 
mother of one near home whose name it could do no 
harm to mention in these echoless wilds, when the 
mother saw, or thought she saw, a dark object moving 
toward the hut. No lion had been heard to roar that 
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night, but she drew her daughter’s attention to it, and in 
order to see what it might be stepped out from the hut. 
The dark object quickly and silently crossed a barren 








spot intervening, when, by the moonlight, she discovered 
it was a lion. With a scream the mother darted, not 
back into the hut, but into the wagon, the rear ‘‘ sail” 
or canvas cover of which happened to be open. 

With the mother’s screams Miss L. vanished within the 
hut, and with feminine instinct held up a mat across the 
loose canvas door by way of effectual barrier to the lion’s 
entrance, 

Again the mother screamed as the wagon trembled 
with a shock, while the daughter held the mat tighter 
across the hut-door. The sick children jumped from 
bed, crying in alarm. The shock over, and Mrs. L.., 
realizing that the lion was not inside the wagon, ventured 
to look through the foresail. There she beheld the terri- 
ble creature mounted on the back of one of the horses, 
where it had been tied to the ‘‘dessel-boom.” The hiss- 
ing and spitting and growling of the lion as he sunk his 
teeth into the animal’s neck, and the neighing and groan- 
ing of the poor horse under the agonizing ordeal, were 
frightful to listen to, and in the terror of the struggle tho 
mother and daughter forgot their fears of self and looked 
out boldly upon the scene. The wagon was jerked 
suddenly, and the horse, in his fearful agony, broke 
away. For seventy paces he bounded with his murderous 
rider, who measured, and, perhaps, gave the impulse to 
every leap, by a deadly bite ; and then the horse fell to 
the ground. The lion, after a deep, angry growl, re- 
lapsed into silence. The horse had ceased its struggles, 
and the lion seemed silently to be preparing himself for 
a feast. 

In the meantime the children had fled in panie to their 
mother, in the wagon, and the native servants were all 
astir. They came down, and without taking any more 
deadly weapons, pulled firebrands from the still bright 
fires, and with these, one after another pelted the lion, 
as he stood over his prey, with such persistence that ut 
last the animal ran off, without even attempting an attack 
upon them. y 

In the meantime, where was ‘‘Neef” T.? He was 
found in the hut, apparently asleep. One of the chil- 
dren fancied that at an earlier stage of events he hal 
risen with his gun and determinedly entrenched himself 
behind a box in the corner; but this was probably only 
a child’s fancy. 

The carcass of the horse was not buried the next day, 
and early the succeeding night the lion came to claim 
what he seemed to regard as his by right of conquest. 
He approached with mutterings and roarings. The 
women and children betook themselves to the wagons, 
but ‘‘Neef” T., armed with his rifle, sought a safer re- 
treat in a mapani-tree, into which a servant helped him. 
The servants confidently resorted to firebrands again, but 
the lion left the carcass and glided toward them with 
such an agile step that they retreated behind the wagons, 
without waiting to get their assagais. In his approach 
the lion passed under the mapani-tree—a crisis during 
which ‘* Neef” maintained an oblivious silence. As the 
animal came toward the wagon, the courage of Miss L. 
rose to the occasion, and she fired off a gun. In what- 
ever direction the bullet went, the shot had an effect, for 
the lion retreated to the horse, and finally, when the na- 
tives reappeared with assagais and firebrands, ran Joti 
without even tasting his prey. 

The horse was now buried, and though the sleep of the 
party was broken at times by roarings, more or less dis- 
tant, no lion came so dangerously near again. 

The hunters returned, to find their best ‘‘ salted ” (sea- 
soned against local disease) horse no more, but thankful 
that at least their families were all safe. 
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THE ALTERED CHECK, —‘‘IN ANOTHER MOMENT TWO OFFICERS OF THE LAW STOOD IN THE OFFICE, GREGORY MAITLAND WAS 
SECURELY HANDCUFFED,” 


THE ALTERED 


CHECK. 


By Mary A, DENISON, 


“Mr. Grecory, Mr. Mosier wishes you to cash this 
check at the bank. Some one’s waiting for the money.” 

With these words a tall, scrawny lad laid the slip 
of printed paper on the baize-covered office-table. The 
man he had addressed stopped writing. 

A handsome fellow he was. Gentleman was stamped 
on every feature, and the face was made more striking by 
long, curling whiskers and a glossy mustache. 

He lifted the check. His countenance changed. He 
had been writing on a blotter, simply scrawling unmean- 
ing sentences ; but as he took the bit of paper, he turned 
his attention exclusively to it. There was only a second 
of time for reflection. The senior partner was in a hurry. 

Nervously the fingers of the young man closed round 
Vol. XXIV., No, 2—12 





the pen. He made one or two strokes, and wrote hur- 
riedly but carefully on the face of the check. 

“Tt is done,” he muttered, as he took down his hat. 
“‘ Nothing like seizing an opportunity !” and dashed out 
of the office. 

An hour later Gregory Maitland sat at the green- 
baize-covered desk reading a letter which bore a foreign 
stamp. 

‘* God bless her !”” he said, softly, at the close. ‘My 
darling will soon be on her way home, and then I shall 
be the happiest man alive. Another year, if I am in the 
firm, we shall be married, and take in Europe for a wed- 
ding tour. Patience, patience ! all things come to him 
who waits !” A step sounded near. 
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“Well, Griggs!” he said, as the office-boy made his | 


appearance. 

‘*Mr. Mosier wants to see you, sir.” 

The boy looked as if he had seen a ghost. 

“‘T'll be there directly.” 

He thrust the letter in his desk. ‘The boy went out. 

Just five minutes before, the cashier of the Globe City 
Bank had rushed into Mosier Brothers, bareheaded and 
breathless. 

“What did your check call for?” he asked of the 
senior partner, a bald-headed man, with a black tuft of 
hair on each temple. 

‘Ten thousand.” 

Mr. Mosier left his book and came forward. 

‘Tt has been tampered with, Mr. Mosier,” was the hur- 
ried response. ‘‘ Bush just found it out. Very cleverly 
done, too ; but we paid into your Mr. Maitland’s hands 
sixteen thousand dollars.” 


“What!” and the senior partner turned pale. ‘I 
don’t understand—I can’t believe my own ears, Sixteen 
thousand! You are laboring under a delusion, sir. Our 


Mr. Maitland is the soul of honor.” 

“T tell you we paid the money,” said the cashier. 
** Look, here is the check. You can see for yourself how 
clever it is. If that fine line had not run under the ‘n’ 
there we should not have discovered it so soon. 
rascal has appropriated the six thousand, Bush is as 
keen as a detective—and, by-the-way, I have wired for a 
couple of these fellows. You are six thousand dollars 
out.” 

‘Incredible ! the merchant exclaimed. 
Our Mr. Maitland !” 

He rang the bell. Griggs came at the call. 

‘*Tell Mr. Gregory Maitland I want him,” he said, 
sharply, and then sat down like one stunned. 

In another moment the young man made his appear- 
ance. His handsome face seemed to light up the dingy 
office. He looked for the usual kindly greeting, for he 
was a great favorite with the firm. Instead, a dead 
silence met and oppressed him. 

‘‘ Gregory—Mr. Maitland—ahem, this is a terribly un- 
pleasant business—quite shocking, quite! Why in the 
name of goodness didn’t you run off? What have you 
done with the money ?” 

““What money ?” 
pace. His bewilderment was painful to witness. 
looked from one to the other as he stammered again, 
** What money ?” 

** You can’t have forgotten ! 
to cash at half-past two.” 

** No, sir!’ and now his voice was firm, ‘‘I have seen 
no check. I have not seen Griggs since two o'clock till 
just now.” 

The cashier turned to him, stern and pale. 

*T paid you sixteen thousand dollars in bills at ex- 
actly thirty-five minutes past two, and am ready to swear 
to the fact. What do you mean by denying it? Why 
add falsehood to the crime ?” 

**T have not been to the bank to-day,” said the young 
man, hotly. ‘‘I came into the office ten minutes past 
three, fifteen minutes ago.” 

“This is sheer impudence,” said the cashier, turning 
to the senior Mosier. ‘It is simply a falsehood. I paid 
I saw him, spoke 

He counted the 


’ 


**Tneredible ! 


The young man stepped back a 


Griggs gave you a check 


him the money with my own hands. 
to him—saw him come in and go out. 
money himself.” 

* And I swear I have not been near the bank to-day,” 
said the young man, passionately. 

The senior partner spoke : 


The | 


He | 


| since yesterday. 
| The cashier started angrily forward. 


“Do you mean to say you have been in your office 
only fifteen minutes ?” 

““T do,” was the answer. ‘Not feeling well, I went 
out about two, and asked my cousin Gerald to look in 
while I was gone. You can send for him. He will cor- 
roborate my statement.” 

**Call Mr. Gerald Maitland,” said the senior partner to 
Griggs. 

The boy went out, and returned with a beardless, styl- 
ish-looking young gentleman, whose only resemblance 
to his cousin consisted in a fair complexion, and eyes 
and hair of the same color. There the likeness ended, 

** Maitland, we are in trouble here. I find a check 
altered,” said Mr. Mosier. ‘‘ Your cousin says he has 
been out of the office since two o’clock. He also adds 
that he spoke to you as he went out, requesting you to 
look after his desk.” 

‘**Really, I have no recollection of the matter,” said 
Gerald, looking thoughtful and somewhat surprised. 

Gregory breathed hard. His eyes flashed as he drew 
himself up. 

**Do you mean to say I did not speak to you ? 
you mean to say 

His anger choked him. His lips trembled. 
spots burned in his cheeks. 

‘‘T really was not aware you had left the office,” said 
Gerald, with innocent, wide-epen eyes. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon e : 

In some way he had overturned a small office stool, 
which he stooped to pick up. Then he looked his 
cousin calmly in the face. 

“Griggs !” said the senior partner. 

‘* Yes, sir,” said the boy. 

‘*Did you take a check in to Mr.-Gregory Maitland ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Griggs, casting side glances at the 
suspected man, and then looking hard at the floor. 

**What was he doing ?” 

** Writing, sir.” 

**You are sure it was him ?” 

**T couldn’t help bein’ sure, sir.” 

“The boy is lying!” cried out Gregory, with angry 
emphasis. 

He was hurt. His voice was hoarse. Griggs was a 
prolégé of his, and feeling that he was in some way com- 
promising his benefactor, began to cry. The cashier 
surveyed Gregory with a scornful air and talked aside 
with Gerald. 

**T see no way out of it,” said the senior member, with 
asad face. ‘‘Give me back my six thousand dollars and 
I'll guarantee to make no exposure. Of course you 
couldn’t expect to stay in the firm. We profess to do 
an honest business.” 

‘**T cannot give you what I never had,” said Gregory, 
anguish and terror in his voice. ‘I am utterly in the 
dark—and no thief. I have told you the truth. And my 
cousin—what am I to think of him? Am I mad or 
dreaming ? Give you back six thousand dollars! I 
know nothing about it. I have not been to the bank 
Whoever says I have is a liar !” 

The senior part- 
ner rang his desk-bell. In another moment two officers 
of the law stood in the office. A fierce and determined 
scuffle ensued. Then,,standing cowed and sullen, trem- 
bling in every limb, Gregory Maitland ‘was securely 
handcuffed. A carriage stood at the door, and the young 
man was on his way presently to a felon’s cell. 

| It was so sudden, so terrible, so decisive, that it nearly 

| unseated his reason. For a week he scarcely tasted food 

jor rested, Like a caged lion, he walked back and forth, 
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round and round, not even trying to realize his position, 
bat with a wild, mental fury anathematizing his fate, and 
heaping maledictions upon his persecutors. 

Did he attempt to reason upon it he always came back 
to the old question, How could the cashier, an eminently 
respectable man, trusted by his employes for almost 
half a century, have labored under the impression, or the 
extraordinary delusion, that he had paid him, Gregory, 
the money ? and the boy Griggs, rough, but honest and 
truth-telling, stand determinedly by his first assertion, 
that he had given him the check ? 

And what of his beautiful fiancée? Her friends had 
not taken kindly to their engagement. She had money, 
and there were not wanting those who had hinted that 
he was after her fortune. 

Now, since this maddening accusation had fallen like a 
thunderbolt upon him, everything seemed lost—an en- 
trance into the firm, respectability, wife, income. 

What if on his trial he failed to prove that he had not 
been in his office when the check was presented ? No 
one had noticed that he went out. 

There had been a drizzling rain, the streets were al- 
most deserted. He had not stopped anywhere, and both 
teller and cashier were ready to swear it was he who pre- 
sented the check and took the money. 

His cousin’s strange behavior puzzled him. He cer- 
tainly had spoken to him as he left the office, and had 
asked him to look after his desk. To be sure, Gerald 
had been very busy at the time, and as he remembered, 
had not answered, but he had taken it as a matter of 
course that he had heard his request. Suppose he had 
been in Gerald’s place? He assured himself that he 
should have promptly answered in the affirmative, as- 
suming that the question had been asked, though he 
might not have heard it. 

Tortured thus with every phase of the subject as suc- 
cessively presented to his laboring brain, he was restless 
and miserable, finding no solution of the mystery from 
day to day, and looking forward with a terrible forebod- 
ing to the trial hanging over his devoted head. 

The matter in all its bearings was discussed through- 
out the town. Gregory had been a great favorite in 
Globe City. His manly beauty and engaging manners 
had won all hearts ; his genius was undoubted. Nobody 
in all the circle of his acquaintance could play and sing 
as he could. The women gave him credit for being 
genuinely in love, and envied Miss Gertrude English 
the possession of his heart—till now. 

‘*Of course, she will drop him at once when she comes 
back,” said one and another of the leaders of society. 
“Such a dreadful accusation; and to have one’s lover 
in jail !” 

Gerald seldom made his appearance of late in the fash- 
ionable world. When he did, he seemed unwilling to 
speak of his cousin, and protested that he believed him 
innocent, and, at the trial, it would surely be so proved. 

As the time drew near for Miss Gertrude to return, 
public expectation grew intense. Scarcely anything else 
was talked of in private circles. How would the proud 
Miss English receive the news ? It was rather a fortu- 
nate thing that she had been away so long, said sume of 
her intimate friends ; it would break the force of the 
blow. Those who knew her best, felt assured that her 
love was no passing fancy, and yet they could not believe 
in her constancy to one counted a criminal. 

r Gertrude was coming home. She fully expected that 
her lover would meet her on the dock when the steamer 
entered port; then, when the cars reached Globe City. 
“He is sick,” she said to her mother, ‘or he surely 








would have been here.” At the house, perhaps, she 
thought, in her heart, and drove there, wondering, with a 
mind ill at ease. 

No bright, expectant, smiling face greeted her as she 
drove up to the handsome old homestead ; and, as she 
entered the house, who should she meet but Gerald Mait- 
land, whose face betokened too truly that his message 
was a sad one! 

Her beautiful eyes grew dark with anticipation of 
dread. She stood looking at him, helpless and dumb. 

‘My cousin is unfortunately detained,” he said. 

‘Oh, I thought you would tell me he was dead,” she 
cried, almost hysterically, and sat down, her limbs trem- 
bled so. 

Then he gradually unfolded the sad story. 

For a moment the girl sat like one changed to stone, 
then she turned to him proudly, almost fiercely: 

“Take me to him, at once, please—the carriage is wait- 
ing—at once !” she added, impatiently, and checked the 
sob that rose in her throat. ‘‘ Who believes this absurd 
story ? Not you, not my cousin Mosier! My Gregory a 
thief !” 

**Some unfortunate combination of cireumstances,” he 
stammered, frightened at her vehemence, overawed by 
her courage. ‘‘ At all events, there he is—but when his 
trial comes off——” 

‘*He will never have a trial,” she interrupted, with a 
vehemence that made her voice ring again. ‘‘ You will 
take me to him at once !” 

Gerald was wax in her hands. He had not dreamed 
of this climax as the result of his pitiful story. He had 
been prepared for doubts, denials, even perhaps hysteria 
or fainting, but this calm, almost defiant, mien ; this 
readiness to face the worst ; to go at once to the place, of 
all others, most distasteful to a woman of refinement, 
took him utterly by surprise. 

“Tecan scarcely say I approve of your decision,’’ he 
said, rising. ‘‘It would have been better, perhaps, to 
prepare my cousin first. Iam afraid you will find him 
greatly changed.” 

‘‘We are only wasting time,” she said, impatiently. 
‘‘No doubt he is changed, poor fellow, but he shall see 
that this scandalous persecution has not changed me, or 
weakened my trust in him. He is not guilty ; but, even 
if he were——”’ she added. 

A sob choked her voice. 

Gerald turned away; his face was dark and pained. 
He would have spoken, but, at a gesture from her, led 
the way to the carriage. 

In sight, at last, of the dreary walls, iron chains, 
barred windows. The woman felt her heart sink within 
her. Could she bear the interview ? 

Gregory, white and worn with his close confinement, 
sat in his cell alone with his bitter thoughts. By this 
time he knew that Gertrude had heard the whole terrible 
story : 

‘*She will hear of it everywheme. The very boys on the 
street will look at her with curious eyes. How will she 
bear it, my proud, beautiful queen ? Oh, if I dared hope 
she would still have faith in me!” 

The key turned in the door of his cell. He sprang to 
his feet. The door opened. A radiant face looked in. 
A wild ery, a thrill of rapture, and, in a moment, the 
girl he loved was sobbing on his heart. 

“‘T couldn’t ery before,” she said, lifting her tearful 
face. ‘I was too indignant—too angry—but to see v1 
here, and altered so, I cannot bear it !” 

“You don’t believe this wicked accusation, this cruel 


| lie, that has shut me up here 2”, 
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« Believe it !"—a heavenly light shone in her beautiful | ‘You did not come alone ?” he said. 
eyes—‘‘should I be here if I did ?” **No; I came with your cousin Gerald. It was he who 
“My glorious love !” he said, a light breaking over his | told me about this terrible thing. He preferred to stop 
sad face. ‘Thank God that you have not lost faith in | in the jailer’s room.” Gregory's faco fell. 





TRIUMPHANT LOVE.— FROM A PAINTING BY BOUGUEREAU. 


me. Before Hm I swear to you I am innocent!—as| “And so he told you—how ?” 

worthy of your love as when we parted six months ago.” “With evident reluctance. Now let me hear your 
‘*T never doubted it !” and, looking in her noble face, | version ?” she said. 

Gregory felt that her trust in him was complete. He told it, shudderingly, and she listened intently. 
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‘When does the trial come off ?” she interrogated. 

“In a few weeks. My counsel is hopeful, but there 
are circumstances that tell terribly against me. No one 
seems to have seen me when I went out that day, and, as 
I told you, even Gerald, to whom I spoke, professes not 
to have heard me.” 

“That, indeed, looks bad—for him !” she added, with 
strong emphasis. ‘‘ He must have heard you ; yes, and 
seen you, too.” 

“Tt would seem so ; but, then, he was very busy ; men 
forget—sometimes——” 

“Tn that case it was absolutely impossible,” she said, 
interrupting him, in her eagerness ; ‘‘but it is so like 
him. I never told you, dear, but, long before I met you, 
your cousin was @ suitor for my hand. 
was in busi- 





It was when he | 


see that she is verging on the ridiculous by espousing 
the cause of a convict. She was very kind to me, though 
—begged me to call again. By Jove, I will, too.” 

He did. Gertrude treated him with kindly considera- 
tion. She always looked in upon him when she came to 
Mosier Brothers, both of whom had learned to dread her 
visits, for her unfailing topic was Gregory Maitland. 

‘* It’s incredible how you could believe it of him,” she 
said, one day, after she had written a note at the sanctum- 
desk. 

Her eyes flashed with indignation, her cheeks burned 
a deep red. 

‘*My dear Gertrude !” expostulated her cousin. “I 
only did what any business man would have done under 
the circumstances. Would you bave me, after being 





ness in Phila- 
delphia. I 
gave him no 
encourage- 
mut from 
the first; at 
the last, he 
forced me to 
dismiss him 
almost with 
rudeness. 
There was no 
alternative. 
Since then I 
think he has 
hated me.” 
“You give 
me a clew,” 
said her 
lover, in a 
low voice. 
“Ah, now I 
see! He 
never spoke 
of you, and 
his whole 
bearing 
changed to- 
ward me. 
Gertrude, of 
what are you 
thinking ?” 
He caught 
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“Please 
don’t call 
him a thief, 
cousin, in 
my presence, 
It’s incred- 
ible to me 
how you can 
do it. You 
trusted him 
enough to 
contemplate 
taking him 
into the 
firm.” 
“That was 
on your ac- 
count.” 
“Cousin 
Mosier !” 
“*Oh, to be 
sure he was 
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her hand. 
She turned 
her colorless 
face to him. 
in her glance. 

“Take courage,” she whispered, as her glance sent a 
shiver all through his frame. ‘ Heaven is going to help 
us. J believe in Gerald's guilt as firmly as I do in your 
innocence,” 

He lifted her hands and carried them reverently to his 
lips. A sob escaped him as he released them, and he 
turned away to hide his emotion. 

Gertrude was very silent during her drive home. 
Gerald respected her silence, but for once in his life 
he was awkward and absent-minded. 

“‘T never dreamed it ! How she must love the fellow !” 
he exclaimed, angrily, afterward, as he sat in his room. 
“Still, when she comes to think it over, her common 
sense will come to the rescue. She thinks herself mag- 
nanimous when she is only romantic. Presently she will 


There was a strange, intent expression 


HOW THE DUKE OF ARGYLL PERSONATED A HIGHLAND DROVER AT A LONDON 
FENCING-8SCHOOL,— SEE PAGE 183, 





pect of his 
coming into 
the family, 
and wanted to do our best by him. To tell the fact,” 
he blurted out, inconsiderately, ‘‘ we hoped much from 
your visit to Europe.” ; 

‘‘T see ; you hoped I should marry some beggar of a 
count, who would endure his plebeian wife for the sake 
of her moneybags. For shame, Cousin Mosier ; when 
you know that my sole motive was the benefit of my 
poor mother’s health !| And you can’t believe in Gregory 
Maitland’s guilt! Be candid, now. What did he want 
of a paltry six thousand dollars, when ultimately he was 
coming into the business and into the family?” she added, 
with a bright blush. 

‘‘He might have got entangled in some way. Young 
men do. All I know is, he did it. What his motives 
were God knows, I don’t.” 

“Then you really believe him guilty !” she asked. 

‘*Of course I do.” 
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‘Cousin Mosier, I'll never, never speak to you again 
till you revoke that utterly unjust decision.” And she 
marched out of the office, head high and face burning. 

To Gerald, however, she was always kind, and she did 
not discontinue her visits to the store. Some subtle at- 
traction drew her there. She would go, if only to walk 
through, always contriving to have a word with Gerald. 
Sometimes she sat down in his office, and always she was 
affable and chatty. It seemed as if at times she went out 
of her way to claim his attention. Presently it became 
the town talk that she had thrown one consin over for 
the other. Gerald often came to the house, and he was 
a favored visitor, sometimes her escort. She seldom 
spoke of Gregory to him, never went to the jail, or 
seemed at all surprised that the trial was put off under 
various pretexts. 

It was not known to the outer world, but Gregory 
was no longer the inmate of a common cell. A room in 
the jailer’s suite had been: assigned to him, well fur- 
nished, and with some pretensions to luxury. In the 
corner stood a guitar. A cabinet piano occupied a niche 
near the fireplace, where the red glow of a pine fire 
brightened the walls and the furniture. 

Here Gregory took his ease. He had in a manner be- 
come accustomed to this solitary life, and occupied his 
time with writing and music. No longer haggard, though 
still anxious, he had apparently made up his mind to 
bear his enforced captivity with fortitude. 

Gerald had also brightened, for a new hope had come 
into his life. He spoke of his cousin with becoming 
sympathy, always declaring his belief in his innocence. 
Why not ? The only woman he had ever loved was kind 
to him--seemed, indeed, to need his presence. He could 
scarcely realize his good fortune, and bore himself with 
a manly pride that justified his hope. Why should he 
not, when her bright eyes kindled at his coming, and 
she seemed so dependent upon him? He had loved her 
passionately, sdoringly ; had been willing to risk life, 
even honor, for the sake of possessing her love, and it 
had seemed, when he lost her, that he had lost all that 
made existence desirable. Now she looked to him for 
advice, for aid in all her undertakings, leaned on his 
arm, hung on his words, welcomed him always. 

The evening found him listening to her silvery voice in 
the spacious parlors of her home, where a prim little 
aunt with a feeble will acted as duenna. 

‘IT think, my dear, you are a little unwise,” her aunt 
said, on one occasion, when Gerald had gone. ‘‘ The 
young man loves you.” 

**How do you know that I don’t love him ?” was the 
demure reply. 

*T don’t believe you do, my dear, because I see you 
after he has gone.” 

Then Gertrude would laugh and turn away. 

One evening a terrible storm was raging, so terrible 
that Gertrude paced the long parlor, startled at the furi- 
ous gusts, and doubting if Gerald would come; but after 
a while the door-bell rang, and the young man entered. 

**T don’t know how I got here,” he said, laughing ; ‘‘ it 
was all I could do to keep my feet.” 

He did not add that he had taken a glass of brandy to 
give him warmth and courage, nor did she surmise {it, 
though she wondered at his heightened color, his quick 
repartee, and his unwontedly high spirits. 

She, on her part, was unusually kind; so kind that he 
took heart, and determined before he left to find out if 
possible how she felt toward his cousin Gregory. He 
had never looked so well. His cheeks were becomingly 


flushed, his eyes brighter than their wont, and there was I 
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more than ever a resemblance to his cousin Gregory, 
His clothes were new and becoming, and, altogether at 
his ease as he seemed, one would unhesitatingly pro. 
nounce him a care-free, handsome gentleman. 

She was following a clew, and it was fortunate that the 
subtle fluid he had taken had loosened his tongue, or he 
might have augured ill from her preoccupied manner 
and frequent pauses, but he kept on, telling bright sto- 
ries, and had never been more entertaining. He more 
than once spoke of his cousin. 

‘**Do you know we used to get up famous theatricals— 
Gregory and I?” he went on. ‘‘ One night we attempted 
the Two Dromios, and we were so alike that no one could 
have told one from the other.” 

**Did he shave off his whiskers ?”’ asked Gertrude, ina 
quiet voice. Her face was shaded from the light. 

*‘Oh, no; I had a famous pair of whiskers and a mus- 
tache, made like his. I've got them yet, precisely like 
his. Do you know even my own mother was deceived 
by the strong resemblance between us ?” 

He looked up, and suddenly the color left his face, 

Gertrude’s accusing eyes were fixed upon him, con- 


| demnation in their glance. 
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**T see it all,” she said, in a changed voice. ‘ You are 
the guilty man, Gerald Maitland. I charge you with havy- 
ing personated your cousin. You sat in his office that 
day ; you altered that check ; you received that money, 
Now the detectives rr 

*“My God!” he cried, in a ,wild voice; rising, ‘are 
they here ?” 

Guilt was in every tone, fear in every movement. 

*‘They are here in effect,” she answered. ‘I sus- 
pected you from the first, Gerald Maitland, and vet I 
could not bear the thought of such utter infamy.” 

**T swear you do me wrong!” he cried, but the signs 
of guilt and fear were stamped upon his face. 

‘It is not I alone who accuse you, but your own con- 
science,” she said. ‘‘I have watched and waited for this 
hour, Confess your crime to me, and you will find a 
lenient judge. Unless you do this, I will denounce you 
to my cousin, and so prove the truth of my accusation, 
for the whiskers and the mustache are both in my posses- 
sion. Now, what will you do?” 

‘‘T throw myself upon your mercy,” he said. ‘ The 
temptation was a sudden one. I was merely going to try 
the effect of my disguise upon the oftice-boy for an ul- 
terior purpose, or upon any one who came in. I had, to 
be sure, no love for my cousin. He had succeeded where 
I had failed. He had gained the prize I coveted. I have 
no love for him now. I hate him !” he added, with savage 
energy. ‘‘ But Iam surprised by a foe in ambush. What 
can Ido but surrender? Give me time, and I will put 
the ocean between you and myself. I will no longer 
keep you from your lover,” he added, bitterly. 

Only a week from that day and all Globe City was agog 
with the new sensation. No search was instituted, no 
money paid back. Gertrude took care of that. Gregory 
was free, and exonerated by his employers. Gerald 
Maitland had gone away, and the matter was hushed 
up. Some of the knowing ones, putting this and that 
together, got somewhere near the facts of the case. 
Gregory was taken into the firm at once, and, as every- 
body anticipated, a splendid wedding came off in due 
c urse of time, and the bride was given away by her 
cousin, the senior ~ember of Mosier Brothers. 
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NEVER deceive, for the heart, once misled, can never 
trust truly again. / 
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A HIGHLAND DROVER PERSONATED 
BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


A Hicuuanp drover went from Kintyre to London in 
charge of a herd of cattle. When he had given them in 
charge to his employer, he strolled through the streets, 
admiring the sights of the wonderful city. He was easily 
known to be a stranger by his dress, as well as by his 
unfeigned astonishment at everything that he saw. 

He moved slowly along the crowded thoroughfare until 
he found himself*before the door of a fencing-school. 
At the side of the door was ‘a table, on which lay a beau- 
tiful staff or fencing-cudgel. It was laid there by the 
scholars, so that any one who wished to try a fencing- 
bout with them might have the opportunity of doing so, 
the scholar laying down a sum of money, which would 
be doubled by his antagonist, and the whole be taken by 
the successful combatant. 

The Highland drover looked at the fencing-cudgel for 
some time, not knowing for what it was laid there, and 


then he took it up in his hand. Now, to take up the 


cudgel was a legal challenge ; so he had no sooner begun 
to handle it than a scholar came out and laid down half- 
a-crown on the table, telling the Highlander that he 
must double that sum. 

‘For what ?”’ said the drover. 

‘**Because you have taken the cudgel in hand,” said 
the scholar. 

‘** Will it cost me a crown ?’’said the drover. 

“It may cost you your crown,” said the scholar ; 
*‘perhaps I shall crack it. Come in and see.” 

So the scholar led the drover into the fencing-school, 
though the Highlander was for making off with the 
cudgel, thinking that he had purchased it for a crown. 

But when he was inside the school he soon found out 
his mistake. The scholar gave him his cudgel and put 
him on his guard, and then the blows flew about his 
head, so that his skull was like to be cracked. Then the 
Highlander thought he hatl had enough of this rough 
play, and called to the scholar to hold his hand, And 
the scholar did so, and put the money in his pocket, and 
the drover discovered the meaning of the game costing 
him a crown. 

Argyll was in London at the time, and it was told him 
what had happened to the Kintyre man, and he took 
notice of his defeat, and sent a servant for him. And 
when the drover came to Argyll’s house, the duke spoke 
to him in Gaelic, and the Highlander was pleased, for 
he had not heard the language since he left Kintyre. 
And the duke told him to shift clothes with him, and to 
look out of window and see how he would come on with 
the fencers. The drover did this, and shifted clothes 
with Argyll. 

The duke then went by a back way to the street where 
the drover had perambulated, and he walked in imitation 
of him, using great awkwardness. And when the scholars 
saw him, they wished that he would come their way 
again ; and they watched his movements with ungoverna- 
ble mirth, having a strife who would get at him the first. 
Then he came to the fencing-school door, and took up 
the cudgel from the table; and one of the scholars 
jumped out to him, and said : “‘ Put down your crown.” 

“Why ?” said the duke. 

“Because you have taken up the cudgel,” said the 
scholar. 

So they went into the school, and were presently hard 
at cudgeling. 

Now, the members of the Argyll family were pro- 
verbial for being expert swordsmen and fine fencers ; 








and the scholar soon found that he had got more than 
his match, and he retired, leaving the duke his money. 
Then another came out, and he soon was cudgeled to 
bleeding, and he also went in, leaving the duke his 
money. And a third scholar came out, but it fared no 
better with him than with the others, and he went in, 
bleeding and wounded, and leaving the duke his money. 
And so it happened with a fourth, and yet with a fifth, 
till in this way all the school had suffered, and had gone 
in, leaving Argyll their money. 

At length the master of the fencing-school came out to 
challenge the duke, but Argyll said that he would not 
close with him unless he would lay down a guinea. The 
master did this, and they were soon hard at cudgeling ; 
and if the scholars had reason to complain, their master 
had still greater reason, being more severely wounded. 
So Argyll lifted the money, and went away under a 
shower of curses, the master saying that it could be none 
other than the fiend in human shape. 

Then the duke came back to the Highlander and 
shifted his clothes with him, and gave him all the money 
that he had lifted from the master and his scholars, 
And he also gave the drover this piece of advice, that 
while he remained in London, he might look at a thing 
as long a3 he pleased, but that, unless he had full liberty 
to do so, he must never handle anything, or he might 
perchance get a worse cudgeling than he had received at 
the fencing-school. 


THE GARDEN OF BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA. 


By ANNA L. WARD. 


Do tovunists seek a pastoral spot, let them go to the 
smallest, the most beautiful and the most fertile portion 
of the possessions of the Dominion of Canada—Prince 
Edward Island. This sea-encircled ‘‘Garden of the 
Gulf” is a paradise of beauty during the Summer 
months. With an atmosphere absolutely pure, and 
where fog is unknown, the warm season, from the Ist 
of June until the last of September, is much like that 
of Southern England, the mercury ranging from 60° to 
70°. In the late Autumn, when decaying leaves paint the 
ground, and low-hung clouds gather their royal purple 
into rolling banks against the bluest of blue skies, and 
the sea, like a sheet of burnished gold, throws back the 
sunshine, Prince Edward Islatfd is at its best. 

Distant from New York 850 miles, Prince Edward 
Island can be reached in forty hours; from Halifax, in 
twelve hours. From the latter city, the route is vid 
Pictou, Nova Scotia, with a landing at Charlottetown, fif- 
teen miles from port to port; or, vid Point du Chéne, 
New Brunswick, with a landing at Summerside, thirty- 
five miles from shore to shore. 

A new route is soon to be completed that will shorten 
the time eight hours. Steamship connection will be 
made between Capes Travers and Tormentine, railroad 
connection being made with the main line on the island 
at Cape Travers. 

Within Northumberland Strait, that divides the island 
from the mainland, high billows are seldom seen, but 
the writer has crossed when the late Autumn winds rose 
to a tempest and lashed the usually placid waters into 
turbulent waves, as awfully magnificent as old ocean. 
However, such experiences are unusual during the 
months when strangers frequent the island. 

If Charlottetown is the city sought, red brick-colored 
shores will first appear as the vessel approaches the 
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VIEW OF CHARLOTTETOWN, AND STEAMSHIP “NORTHERN LIGHT” 


CROSSING NORTHUMBERLAND STRAIT. 


land, and just before an entrance is 
made into Hillsborough Bay. Passing 
into the harbor, St. Peter’s Island on 
the left and Governor’s Island on the 
right, the traveler will see white-housed 
villages amid green fields, and stately 
forests on rivers’ banks, and on cove 
and bay, where, ‘“‘ whispering softly on 
the beach,” the sarf continually rolls. 
Varying from nine to thirty miles in 
width, and measuring 150 miles in 
length, the island forms an irregular 
crescent, convex toward the south. The 
surface is undulating; deep, beautiful 
valleys are separated by high, wooded 
hills ; wonderfully level roadways, ever 
in sight of the sea, follow the bays and 
winding estuaries, amid the verdure of 
meadow lands skirted by shrubbery of 
an endless variety. Abundant evergreen 
casts dark shadows athwart the narrow 
wagon -tracks; while an _ occasional 
stretch of “ timber, cut and lying about 
the ground—great, unburned ‘corpses’ 
of the trees”—betray the ravages of 
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the fire- fiends who have done their best to obliterate 
the original forests. 

Almost an endless variety of hedges inclose private 
grounds, and mark the limits of the farms on the edges 
of the forests. Tree-roots are frequently utilized to in- 
close the land from which they have been uprooted. 
There are low, zigzag walls of sodded stones tipped with 
a closely cropped growth of stunted spruce, and the 
dike-like inclosures, from which grow verdure-crowns of 
hemlock, hawthorn and spruce hedgerows. 

Among grass-covered fields graze cattle, sheep and 
horses—horses that are noted the world over, and that 
are exported in considerable numbers to foreign lands. 
The landscape is one of almost unparalleled loveline’7, 
and the island may be counted as one of America’s most 
delightful and attractive resorts : 


—‘‘in the air 
Washed by the sea, it cannot be but fair.” 
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QUEEN’S SQUARE AND GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, CHARLOTTETOWN. 


Boldness of scenery marks no part of the island, al- 
though hills occupy a large portion of the interior. 
Evreywhere farm lands and meadows of clover, and the 
finer varieties of grasses, with luxuriant fields of grain in 
the highest state of cultivation, suggest the island as a 
desirable haven for the farmer. The chief industry of 
the island is agriculture, though fishing and shipbuild- 
ing are carried on to a large extent. Statistics, during 
the last score of years, show a marked increase in all the 
principal farm productions; only one article—barley— 
shows decrease of any sort. The farms yield an amount 
of food sufficient to supply all necessities at very low 
rates to the inhabitants of the island, large exports being 
continually made to other countries. Of the remarka- 
ble yield of potatoes, a word may not be out of order in 











this connection. An average of two hundred and fifty 
bushels to an acre is the rule, but it is not uncommon for 
the yield to reach ‘‘seven hundred and fifty bushels per 
acre, of sound and solid bulbs,” selling for from eighteen 
cents to thirty cents per bushel. 

Seldom is a soil found that is so fertile as that of 
Prince Edward Island. To clear and to plow and to 
seed is all that is needed in order to insure a bountiful 
harvest. Principal Dr. J. W. Dawson, F. R. 8. 0. M. G., 
the Vice-chancellor of McGill University at Montreal, 
Canada, says: “‘The great wealth of Prince Edward 
Island consists in its fertile soil, and the preservation 
of this in a productive state is an object of imperative 
importance. The ordinary soil of the island is a bright 
red loam, passing into stiff clay on the one hand and 
sandy loam on the other. Naturally, it contains all the 
mineral requisites for cultivated crops.” 

To enrich the soil, deposits are used of ‘ mud-like 














stuff, formed from the organic remains of count- 
\ less generations of oysters, mussels, clams and 
other bivalves of the ocean, and of crustaceous 
animals generally.” . 
During the Winter horse-power machines are 
used upon the ice to procure these inexhaust- 
ible deposits. They are formed at distances varying 
from ten feet to thirty feet below the water-level. In 
the Summer months numerous processions of dump- 
carts course their way to the fields, loaded with this 
mussel-mud, in which numberless shells, more or less 
intact, can be discovered. There is yet one other influ- 
ence that tends to prosperous cultivation; it is the 
absence of rock-formation. Not a boulder interferes with 
the progress of agriculture, save one or two small veins 
of soft, red sandstone, the softness of which is so great 
that it can, with slight difficulty, be cut with the pocket- 
knife. 
We had gone to Epayguit, the Micmac Indian name for 
Prince Edward Island—which, being turned from Indian 
into English meanc, Anchored on the wave—imbued with 
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an impression that the ‘‘one-horse railroad” was second 
and third class in its very one-horseness. We were dis- 
appointed. Fairly good the first journey that we mado 
over its tracks; at the time of our second visit we were 
filled with admiring wonder to find ourselyes—having 
landed late at night transferred to brilliantly lighted rail- 
way cars, that were fac-similes of those used by the Penn- 
sylvania Railway in the United States —woodwork, cast- 
ings and interior fittings, also uniformed conductors, the 
same. We learned that the superintendent of the Prince 
Edward Island shops had visited Altoona, Pa., and there 
obtained all necessaries for the construction of first-class 





cars, transported the materials to the island, and there | 


had them put into a completed form. Save for adapta- 


bility to the narrow-gauge track and lack of speed, a | 
traveler might easily think himself ex route on the finest- | 


equipped railway in America, with the Adams Express 
Company delivering goods at the stations. 

Hurry is unknown, even on the railway, in Prince 
Edward Island. But why need the sightseeking traveler 
hasten ? Over the two hundred and ten miles between 
Tignish and Souris, with branches to Cape Travers, 
Charlottetown and Georgetown, their way lies around 
curves that follow the outlines of the hills—hills whose 
tops and sides, dotted with old and naked trees that 
stand like soldiers on guard amid the fresh young 
growth—or through burnt districts where, leafless and 
limbless, blackly charred trunks mingle with thrifty 
forest trees. 

From end to end of the island, throughout the entire 
distance, the steam-horse, it is said, ‘‘ follows about the 
edges of the farms that lie in its way.” Sound judg- 
ment, mingled with observation, will, however, assure 
every one that the circuitous course was adopted in order 
to have stations at the most convenient points for ship- 
ping freight, also in order to avoid the deep indentures 
upon the coast that, at frequent intervals, leave little 
unbroken level surface. 

A journey by rail through the island, starting at Tig- 
nish, the northern and western terminus of the railway, 
will afford much that will interest the tourist. Tignish, 
together with Cascumpeque, sixty miles distant from 
Summerside, on the north shore, are the chief fishing 
stations on the island, although a limited amount of 


energy is devoted to the pursuit at other points. Save 





at these two places, the general tastes of the people are so | 
absorbed in agricultural pursuits, that the fisheries have 


been neglected, notwithstanding the advantages afforded 
by the position of Prince Edward Island are without 
question the best on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

There is little of interest at Tignish that will cause the 
traveler to tarry at that fishing hamlet, inhabited by 
French and Scotch. Pleasant drives and enchanting sea- 
views will, however, repay the tourist for his effort to 
reach the place ; and visits to the little French farming 
settlements hereabouts, and to North Point, eight miles 
distant, along a road that all the way has the sea ever in 
view, must not fail to be included in the excursions. 
Reaching Alberton, another point on the north or gulf 


that breaks the surtace of the bay, occupied by certain 
of the Micmac tribe. An hour passed at this settlement 
will convince any person of the difficulty of realizing, in 
the civilization of the present, the savages of the past, 
Still another interesting spot should be visited from this 
point, George Island. This island is regarded as a ‘ curi- 
ous geological intrusion, composed of trap-rock and 
amygdaloid,” in the red sandstone of Prince Edward 
Island shores. 

Resuming the train, the region of numerous small 
villages of the Prince Edward Island French Acadians 


| will be passed, just previous to the arrival at Summer- 


side. Here should be made a stop of a day or more. If 
in the angling season, the rivers Dunk, Hunter and 
Morell, that abound with salmon and trout, will afford a 
pastime for the man of the rod and fly. If an oarsman is 
of the party he will linger long, and leave with reluctance 
the splendid harbor with its beautiful islands, in whose 
waters he has doubtless found delight. If a sportsman, 
plenty of game, plover, snipe and duck will repay a free 
use of the gun. 

It was at Summerside that we found the most tempt- 
ing oysters, for which Prince Edward Island is famous, 
some of the finest varieties in the world being dredged 
in the surrounding waters. Badeque Bay, upon which 
Summerside is built, affords large quantities of these 
bivalves. They are appetizing and delicious, but medium 
and even small in size when compared to those taken 
from other waters. A salty flavor suggests their briny 
place of nativity and their habitation. The exportation 
of oysters, farm produce and live stock constitutes the 
chief industries of the inhabitants of Summerside. Years 
ago shipbuilding was extensively carried on at this town, 
it being the chief centre of the trade, but to-day it is an 
industry of the past. Less of the picturesque and more 
of a commercial air is found in Summerside than in al- 
most any other towns of the island. There are numer- 
ous substantial warehouses and well-built homes that 
suggest the thrift and ambition of tho inhabitants. 

While at Summerside the charming drives in the vicin 
ity should be enjoyed. From almost any point pleasing 
harbor views, both north and south, can be found ; for 
hereabouts the island is the narrowest, and an hour's 
time, by carriage, will take one to Malpeque Bay, on the 
north side; for although a large portion of the island 
measures nearly thirty-five miles from shore to shore, 
there are three places, of whic that just mentioned is 
one, where there is only a mile or two between the 
waters. 

Should the route of the traveler cause him to leave the 
island at this point for the mainland, he will sail out of 
the harbor at early morning. It is to be hoped that it 
will be late in the season, as was our good fortune, with 
as clear an atmosphere as that through which we sped 
away. We looked back upon what appeared to be ‘‘a 
glorious jewel—an emerald with tints of sapphire and 


| topaz hanging between blue sky and white surf below, 


shore, the traveler will find himself at the birthplace of | 


the heroic missionaries at Eromanga—the Gordons— 
who were martyred, one in 1861, and the other a few 
years later. , 

Between Alberton and Summerside more than a dozen 
stations will demand a halt of the train. In none of 
these villages centre any particular interest, save at Port 
Hill, on Richmond Bay, the largest harbor on the gulf. 
It is about ten miles in extent, within which is the Indian 
Reservation on Lennox Island, one of the group of six 





and blue sky and white cloud above;” red cliffs and 
headlands, upon which waves beat and lashed in cease- 
less music—a never-ending overture to the shores about 
which they surge —receded as our vessel neared the 
New Brunswick shore ; white-breasted seagulls, repose- 
fully poising on the bosom of the zephyrs, floating with 
the current of the air. Nearing the coast, as the ap- 


proach to Point du Chéne was made, looking northward 
as far as the eye could reach, we descried numerous fish- 
ing villages, regarding which many curious and inter- 
esting legends are told, that to search for and to know 
will repay myth-seekers, 
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From Summerside, distant forty-nine miles, is Char- 
lottetown, the chief city, and the seat of the Island Gov- 


ernment. At the time of the settlement of the first 
French emigrants, in 1745, it was known as Port la Joie, 
so tranquil and beautiful the harbor seemed. Charlotte- 
town is built upon a neck of rising land at the mouths of 
York, Hillsborough and Elliott Rivers. To the north are 
the lagoons of Tracadie Harbor, to the south the ocean- 
like expanse of Northumberland Strait. Thirteen thou- 
sand inhabitants are gathered within the limits of Char- 
lottetown. Numerous old-fashioned town pumps render 
picturesque the magnificent, wide streets, that are laid 
out at right angles throughout the city. These pumps 
furnish the entire water supply, the immense brick cis- 
terns that contain the water being continually filled from 
abundant and never-failing springs. 

Public buildings and private residences bound the 
well-shaded roadways and narrow sidewalks. In the 
business portions of the city first-class shops furnish, to 
the entire island, its drygoods and household necessities. 
Huge warehouses, and the bustle along the wharves, 
suggest Charlottetown as the principal port of shipment 
in the island; its chief articles of export consisting of 
fish, lobsters, eggs, potatoes and oats. 

About Queen’s Square are evidences of prosperity and 
activity. Here is the island’s most stately edifice, the 
Colonial Building, built of Nova Scotia freestone at a 
cost of nearly one hundred thousand dollars. The second 
floor of this building is occupied by the Halls of the 
Legislative Council and the House of Assembly. Upon 
the walls of the latter room hang the portraits of Prince 
Edward Island’s statesmen ; this second floor, also, con- 
tains the Colonial Library, where has been gathered a 
good collection of volumes relating to the topography, 
history and law of the Dominion of Canada and the 
entire British Empire. 

From the cupola of this building an extensive view of 
Charlottetown may be obtained, with the blue hills of 
Nova Scotia rising beyond the waters of the Strait. It 
was from this point, just after the golden haze had rolled 
away, of an early October morning that we looked upon 
fields, gorgeous in the sunlight; the green of grassy 
meadows, the golden ripened wheat, and the bright- 
tinted leaves of forest trees shimmered in its rays, and 
myriads of windows throughout the city reflected the 
dazzling brightness. The St. Dunstan Cathedral and the 
Convent of Notre Dame, the Prince of Wales College and 
the Normal School, the Jail, the Lunatic Asylum, also 
the Barracks and Drill Shed of the past, were taken in at 
aglance. To the west, on the outskirts of the city, over- 
looking the entire harbor, is the Government House, 
with its neighboring villas and gardens and conserva- 
tories. These stand embowered amid a dense growth of 
shrubbery, through which wide driveways lead within 
the hedge-surrounded estates. Back of the city, on a 
‘near hill, the Wesleyan College, and, a mile out of the 
city, the College of St. Dunstan, bespeak the educa- 
tional ambition and success of Prince Edward Island. 
All of these places should be visited, and the drives 
will afford one of the features of a stranger’s stay in 
the city. m 

‘‘Market Day” at Queen's Square is the ever-repeated 
event of each succeeding week. A gala-day, if the stand- 
point be that of a stranger's opinion. Within the Market 
House, shingle-covered, will be found one of the neatest 
and most generously supplied markets in the Canadian 
Dominion. Outside the building throng the country 
folk ; a generous mixture of Irish, Scotch, Indian and 
French, clothed in quaint costumes characteristic of each 








nationality. They come, with their produce to supply 
the citizens, in antique two-wheeled carts, drawn by 
scrubby, quaintly harnessed ponies, while a single lum- 
bering ox oftentimes supplies the place that is usually oc- 
cupied by two of the same sort. Owing to the various 
languages spoken by the market-people, there is a com- 
mingling of curious sounds, or the use of strange sigus, 
that will afford much amusement for the tourist. 
Occupying the space adjoining the Market House is 
the Post Office, a fine stone edifice, and the Custom 
House. Since the last visit of the writer to the island, 
these buildings, together with a number of banking and 
buiness houses, have been destroyed by a conflagration. 
Victoria Park is one of the chief beauties of Charlotte- 
town. Its grounds afford an extended view of the har- 


bor; mounted cannon seemingly guard its tennis-courts 


and cricket-grounds. Within this park natural lakelets 
spread their surface to the light, and picture the clamps 
of spruce and groves of birch-trees that grow upon their 
banks and form a shade to the carriageways that wind to 
the shore. 

Should good fortune so favor the tourist that his visit 
at Charlottetown occurs when the annual gatherings of 
the Caledonian Club are celebrated, he will witness a 
Highland scene, where the costumes of the different 
clans of old Scotland are displayed with the accompany- 
ing settings. 

Everybody who goes to Prince Edward Island visits 
Charlottetown, and every visitor at the metropolis goes 
to T Hill, from there to get a glimpse of the scenery 
outlying the city. They find a landscape without 
mountains or hills of any considerable elevation, but 
rolling lands, finely clothed with miniature forests, 
clearly defined hedgerows, and bright rivers—a pano- 
rama of nature’s painting. 

The drive to Pownal is a favorite with the people of 
Charlottetown. The hamlet presents few attractions, as 
it nestles in a hollow bit of country, the chief one being 
that it is a sort of terminus beyond a very beautiful land- 
seape that lies between Charlottetown and Pownal’s 
quiet. We went there at the edge of the evening. The 
billowy road of hill and valley, over bridges and beside 
rivers, with its double row of luxuriant grass growing 
between the tracks of the wagon and the pathway of the 
horse, were flooded the entire distance with the rays of 
the setting sun. To the south, wind-filled sails in, the 
distance ran before the breeze; on the land side dun 
oxen, slowly dragging lumbering carts, were leaving 
their labors in the fields, while peasant-like laborers, 
seeking their homes, wound in and out among the trees 
and through the shadows, and over pebbly tracks of 
rivers, whose waters sought their freedqm in the sea. 
It was a peaceful and beautiful scene. 

The night closed in before we reached Southport, 
situated opposite Charlottetown, across Hillsborough 
Harbor. We watched the stars as their twinkling grew 
more and more fitful in the frosty air. The lights of 
Charlottetown became visible ; the harbor beacon upon 
Blockhouse Point flashed its friendly greeting to incom- 
ing craft; the restless, many-colored ships’ lights cast 
long rays far out upon the ever-powerful currents for 
which Hillsborough Harbor is everywhere noted. This 


arm of the sea was crossed on a very peculiarly con- 
structed steam-ferryboat, that affords hourly connection 
between Southport and Charlottetown. 

Previous to a final departure from Charlottetown, the 
wood-builded city—there are not stones cnough on the 
island to macadamize a dozen feet of roadway, all those 
used there having been imported from Nova Scotia, both 
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for building purposes and for paving a few of the princi- 
pal streets—other short drives or tramps should be made ; 
a line should be thrown for sea-trout fishing off the 


| 


harbor, and sportsmen should hunt for the small winged | 
game that may be shot in great quantities at the proper | 


season. Acquaintance being made with some of the 
kindly and attractive inhabitants, an insight will be 
gotten, through their recitals, of Winter life in this ice- 
locked island, isolated from the outer world during the 
months of cold almost as much as its neighboring main- 
land on the north. Joined in close bonds by this semi- 
isolation, there is no lack of amusement, to which all 
alike lend a hand and a will with good results. 
Winter, long and cold, commences in November. 

frosts and 
light falls of 
snow herald 
its advent. 
More and 
more intense 
the Frost 
King holds 
his reign un- 
til March, and 
that is almost 
a polar month. 
During six- 
teen or more 
long weeks, 
beneath an ice 
roof, sleep, in 
seeming peace 
and quiet, the 
weary Sum- 
mer-tossed 
waves. At 
this period 
little inter- 
course is ob- 
tainable _be- 
tween the 
islanders and 
the outside 
world. Ordi- 
nary naviga- 
tion is sus- 
pended about 
the middle of 
December and 
resumed near 
the middle of 
April. During 
the ice-bound 
season communication is carried on with the main- 
land by the Northern Light, a steamship specially con- 
structed for a service that must battle with the ice. 
Wedge-shaped, and possessed of unusual resistive force, 


Sharp 


The | 


| 





A BIT OF SOURIS AND COLVILLE BAY. 


| by a river of the same name. 


she plows her solid iron bow through ice many feet in | 


thickness. 
is unique. She is possessed of immense strength and 
admirable fitness for the duties that she has to perform. 
The Dominion Government, to which the island was an- 
nexed in 1873, it having existed since 1769 as a separate 
government, has passed a law obliging this vessel to 
carry sufficient coal and provisions to supply a passage 
of three months’ duration for a limited number of pass- 
engers. Two months have been occupied in making 
one trip across this strait. It was accompanied by hard- 


In plan of construction the Northern Light | 


which were several ladies. Supplementary to this steam- 
ship service are the small iceboats, that cross at the 
narrowest part of the strait between Cape Tormentine 
on the New Brunswick coast and Cape Travers on the 
island, a distance of nine miles. At long intervals these 
boats carry the mails. Each boat is constructed with an 
iron keel, that is used when floes of ice admit of drag- 
ging it along the surface, and it is rowed through the 
open sea if breaks in the ice occur. 

A visit to Georgetown, a shipbuilding and produce-ex- 
porting village, being contemplated, the tourist is advised 
to consider well, before deciding, the choice of making 
the journey by rail, or by carriage. If the latter method 
is selected, the decision will be repaid by seeing a land- 
scape whose 
variety is in- 
describable in 
its pictur- 
esqueness. 

At George- 
town, the 
journey to 
Souris, sixty 
miles east of 
Charlotte- 
town, may be 
resumed. 
Thus the 
section on the 
line of the 
railroad, from 
Georgetown 
to Royalty 
Junction, will 
be omitted on 
the outward 
trip, but it 
will be tra- 
veled on the 
return trip to 
Charlotte- 
town. 

Settled by 
the French 
Acadians, 
about the 
middle of the 
last. century, 
Souris re- 
; ceived from 
c them its pres- 

ent name, 

owing to the 
large numbers of mice with which the place was in- 
fested. Situated on a shallow harbor, within Colville 
Bay, the town is divided into Souris and Souris West 
A half-dozen red sand- 
stone bluffs bound the limit of the harbor, while a bold 
headland rises at the southeast. The harbor entrance 
is seldom closed by ice. 

Half a score of yearg ago, where not more than a dozen 


| houses stood, to-day there is a village with more than 


two thousand inhabitants, composed for the most part of 
Highlanders. The Prince Edward Highland Railway 
having made this point the eastern terminus of their 
line, Souris has become a connecting post for steamers 
between Pictou, Nova Scotia, and Georgetown, Prince 
Edward Island; also with the Magdalen Islands, and 


ship and exposure alike to crew and passengers, among | the French Island of St. Pierre-Miquelon. 
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THE MAIL-BOAT CROSSING NORTHUMBERLAND STRAIT. 


Gwing to the absence of any newspaper in King’s 
County, the inhabitants of Souris look upon their town 
as the ‘‘hub of the universe,” the metropolis of the 
world. At the time of our visit to this section of Prince 
Edward Island, we listened to the story of a conversation 
that was held between two of the residents. One of the 
men had been to New York city. U >on his return to 
his hamlet home, he had rehearsed th2 impressions that 
he had received regarding the extent and magnificence 
of New York. A companion exclaimed: ‘* And now, is it 
as large as Souris, then ?” 

American enterprise and American capital would make 
of Souris a desirable Summer seaside resort. Its slop- 
ing, red, sandy, curved beaches afford fine bathing facili- 
ties. The blue waters tempt the linesmen to fish for 
the salmon that abound in this locality; life and move- 
ment are ever outside its harbor, in the fleets of dories 
that go forth each morning, to return at night laden with 
spoils gathered from the sea. A day or two will not be 
lost for the tourist who will go among the fisher-folk, 
and frequent their homes. Many rustic and primitive 


customs are retained ; homespun and homemade gar- | 


ments clothe the families. Women work in the fields or 
toil upon the wave. Native Gaelic is the language 
spoken by the people, and the native tongue of the 
French is not forgotten, the language of the land of their 
adoption being spoken but brokenly and infrequently. 


Visiting the Souris Lighthouse, we distinctly saw + 





climbed to the Light, and from there obtained a little 
sketch of Souris, and a water-view to the south. The 
keeper’s good wife, coming in from her potato-fields to 
entertain us, invited us into her parlor, and made cheer- 
ful the room by a wood-fire for our comfort. Upon its 
side walls were gayly colored portraits of George and 
Martha Washington. 

‘* How is this? Washington in the home of a British 
subject ?” we asked. 

“Ab! I always had a friendly feeling for these 
Americans ?” she replied. ‘I*think he did just right. 
I would have fought against the British if I had been 
him. I like the Americans. I was in the States eight- 
een years ago. There must have been a great many 
changes since then ; they have had so many fires,” 

Beyond Colville Bay Lighthouse, the way along the 
coast road to East Point affords enchanting scenery. 
A marine view, obtainable 130 feet above the sea-level, 
will repay a climb to where the friendly beacon of the 
East Point Lighthouse sheds its beams nearly one-half 
the distance that separates Prince Edward Island and the 
Magdalen Islands, fifty miles to the north. 

Returning to Charlottetown by rail, twenty miles from 


| Souris, at St. Peter’s, on the north shore, as the train 


Cape St. George, on the Nova Scotia coast, with its light | 


guarding the northwest entrance to the Straits of Canso. 
Further to the east, the bold outline of the cliffs, on the 
Port Hood side of Cape Breton, lifted themselves from 
the sea. For hours we loitered about the spot. We 


stopped to exchange freight an opportunity was afforded 
to enlarge upon our surprise at finding, across the sandy 
lagoon, a large brick Roman Catholic church, then just 
completed, having been modeled after an edifice in 
Canada, with architect and builder from Quebec. A 
prettier situation could not have been chosen, overlook- 
ing seven miles of graceful curves and low, red, far-stretch- 
ing beaches that skirt the bay. Two years had been em- 
ployed in its construction. It is a worthy monument to 
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the energy of Bishop McIntire, of Prince Ldward Island, 
and to the generosity of the islanders, all the money 
having been furnished by residents of St. Peter’s and by 
near settlers. 

Unfamiliar and interesting scenes of various sorts di- 
verted us as we continued our journey. There were 
novel methods employed for climbing steep grades, and 
sharp curves wer rounded at a sufficiently moderate rate 
of speed to afford a full enjoyment of all the views along 
the route. Peasant life in France was suggested by the 
farm scenes that met our eyes almost the entire distance. 
Women gathered the harvest, they guided the plow, 
they cleared the rows. Sheep cropped the tender herb- 
age on the little hills, and cattle grazed amid the luxuri- 
ous clover and grasses. So slowly did we creep along 
that it was ten o’clock when we arrived at our hotel in 
Charlottetown. We had been on the road about nine 
hours, the distance covered being sixty and one-half 
miles. 

Of all Prince Edward Island the most desirable section 


A QUEER-TEMPERED HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 





Claim is made that Prince Edward Island was dis- 
covered by Cabot in 1497. It was visited by Champlain 
on St. John’s Day, 1608. The island received the name 
L'Isle St. Jean, which name is still used by the French 
now inhabiting it. Together with the neighboring Island 
of Cape Breton, thirty miles distant, it fell into the 
hands of the English, and the name was Anglicized to 
Island of St. John, by which name it continued to be 
called until 1799. Out of compliment to Edward, Duke 
of Kent, subsequently the father of Queen Victoria, the 
name that the island new bears was given it during the 


| period of his commanding the forces at Halifax, Nova 


| Island. 


to be selected for a Summer home is that portion lying | 


on the north shore. 
chief beauty of the island is to be found. Cruising 
about its harbors, the best impressions of the land will 
be obtained. Here the meadow-sward and young or 
ripening grain grow to the water’s edge and reflect them- 
selves in its depths. Bold headlands brace themselves 
as they fight the tempestuous waves that break upon 
their sandy red sides. There are beaches wide extend- 
ing that tempt lovers of the salt sea bath. There are 
hills and dales whose products of the earth yield goodly 
harvests. Sportsmen need not be idle. Here they can 
find an abundance of small game—wild geese, brant, 
duck, partridge, hare, woodcock, plover, snipe and other 
varieties. The rodsman will not be disappointed wher- 
ever he throws his line, for rich rewards in trout and 
other fish will crown his patient waiting. And those who 
seek for intercourse with the descendants of the Acadians 
will find them if a visit is paid to Rustico and Tracadie 
in addition to Tignish, previously mentioned. At Tra- 
cadie and Covehead an element of Gaelic inhabitants will 
be found. Scotch Fort should have a passing call, where 
was erected the first church structure on the island, 
built by the French. Near the fort will be found a spot 
of interest in that it was the place of the original settle- 
ment of the English. 

From Charlottetown by carriage—not a long drive—or 
from various points along the railway, the north shore 
can be easily reached. Hurrying tourists will do well not 
to leave the island without a brief visit to some of these 
attractive spots. Having once been to them, a desire 
will be created to return, and to make a long stay. 
Farmhouses will afford comfortable places at which to 
board, where good, substantial food will be furnished ; 
or at small hotels; or houses can be rented on moderate 
terms for brief periods. 

Prince Edward Island, with its health-giving climate, 
its natural beauties, its agricultural resources, its waters 
well stocked with finny tribes, its stock farms and its 
rapidly developing manufactures, will rank favorably with 
any other territory of equal extent in the Dominion. 
Large - hearted hospitality is a marked characteristic of 
the laboring classes, not less than of the most prosperous 
and cultivated inhabitants of the island. 


It is upon this gulf side that the | 





Scotia. An Act was passed November, 1798, in the 
Island of St. John, to change its name to Prince Edward 
The Act was confirmed February 1st, 1799, by 
the King in council, and published by the Lieutenant 
Governor, Elward Fanning, June 13th, 1799. 


UNPUBLISHED POEM BY ROBERT BURNs. 
To THE PoTaro., 


GUID e’en, my auld acquaintance cronie, 
I'm glad to see thee bloom sae bonnie. 
Of fruits and flowers there is nae monie 
Can match wi’ thee; 
I question much if there be onie, 
At least to me. 


It’s now twa months since ye’ve been wi’ us. 
As soon’s ye can come in and see us; 
Ye’ll banish poverty quite frae us 
The time ye stay; 
And troth I hope ye winna lea’ us 
Till Whit Sunday. 


I'll mak’ my braw young bouncing wencher. 
Place thee upon a bowl or trencher, 
Wi’ floods o’ milk as steep as Stinchar, 
In case I had it; 
I'll show thee fairly I’m nae flincher, 
When once I said it. 


Ye’re now the poor folk’s bread and scone, 
And hungry meals ye gar stan’ gon 
Frae me to him that fills the throne 
O’ happy Britain; 
Baith young and old man, wife and wean, 
You haud them eating. 








A QUEER-TEMPERED HORSE AND HIS 
RIDER. 

I nave occasionally met with young gentlemen—very 
young gentlemen—-who affect to prefer a brute with a 
queer temper ‘‘ because he will do most work.” These 
pinafore riders ‘‘never find a horse too much for them,” 
ete. WhenTI hear this, I set it down as of course that 
the speaker has never been on horseback a second time 
in his life, or at all events never mounted a second horse. 
It is digressing a little from the subject, but I cannot 


| resist the temptation of mentioning an adventure I had a 


| 
| 


few years since with a jackanapes of this description. 
He overtook me one afternoon riding home from the 
city; he was mounted on a good mare, but with vice 
legibly written on her face. He was cbviously uncom- 
fortable, and I advised him to dismount. ‘‘Oh, no! 


They are a/| never liked a horse better; she is rather queer, to be 


people possessing large affection for and pride in their | sure, but I am riding her into order, for a friend who 


island home. 
other virtues, Prince Edward Island has ‘not only no 


Justly may this be so, for in addition to | finds her too much for him.” 
| said no more. 


I was not his nurse, so I 
Presently he dropped his stick ; I offered 


debt, but it has a balance to its credit at Ottawa of | to hold the mare while he recovered it, but I found that 
nearly a million dollars,” 


lhe dared not dismount, as he could not be assured of 
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LUCKY FRIDAYS. 





reseating himself. I foresaw the catastrophe ; no sooner 
had I given him his cane, than to show his courage, he 
applied it to his mare, and away she went like a bullet. 
To give chase to a runaway horse is the unkindest service 
in the world. I followed at my leisure ; the youth was 
going to a dinner-party, and I thought the worst that 
would happen would be his arriving in time to cook the 
dinner. At Islington, an old woman was flaring up like 
a fury; an orange-barrow overturned, and oranges scat- 
tered to the winds, bespoke the nature of her provoca- 
cation ; she had escaped by a miracle. A hundred yards 
further, a costermonger’s cart showed symptoms of un- 
wonted distress—cabbages, carrots and potatoes strewed 
the ground, while the owner vented his indignant wrath 
in wishes that my unhappy friend might finish his career 
in the shades below. Misfortunes thickened as I traced 
his steps; a mob at Battle Bridge surround the toll- 
collector ; a good-natured attempt to close the gate had 
exposed his limbs to serious risk, though it had not saved 
his penny ; the man was quit for a bloody nose ; and a 
fishwoman for the trouble of washing her soles a second 
time. I followed in dismay. A quarter of a mile further, 
two stanhopes going in opposite directions had come in 
direct collision, four gentlemen were just recovering 
their legs, and gaping round in bewilderment at the 
sudden apparition of Tam o’ Shanter the Second ; their 
horses had taken fright at the clatter of the mare, and, 
emulating her good example, bolted too, and met in full 
career. At Tottenham Court Road the dandy’s hat had 
taken leave. I tracked its owner, guided by count- 
less accidents, till I arrived at Paddington, and there, 
emerging from a bed of savory s/ush, I found him! He 
was, in truth, well equipped for the hero of a drawing- 
room! He had pitched, headforemost, into one of those 
luscious quagmires which our road-sweepers sometimes 
accumulate at the roadsides. The mud formed a rich 
pomatum for his curly head s the pillory could not have 
worked a more complete metamorphosis. 

‘Carry the gemman to the pump!” was the general 
ery, and certainly his folly deserved it. I called a coach 
just in time to save him from friends and foes, for on re- 
tracing my route I encountered orange-women, coster- 
mongers, gentlemen and fish-fags, all in full ery, like a 
pack of beagles. 


THE PIG AS A PRESERVER OF THE 
PEACE. 

‘‘ Knowrna the interest you take in matters connected 
with animal life,” writes a correspondent to a contem- 
porary, ‘‘I thought you might think the following worth 
inserting in your columns: Whilst walking by a farmyard 
recently I saw two gamecocks fighting, and, wishing to 
see the result, I staid to watch them. A pig was evi- 
dently doing the same, but, being of a more peaceful 
disposition than myself, he went to them and pushed 
them apart with his snout, evidently wishing to stop 
their encounter. He did this three times, but without 
having the desired effect, the cocks refusing to make 
peace; thereupon the pig walked up to them quietly 
and picked one up in his mouth, shook it violently, and 
then put it down again, apparently none the worse for its 
rough handling. After this very decided way, on the 
pig’s part, of showing his disapproval of their proceed- 
ings, the cocks decided to end their battle. I think the 
above incident goes a long way to prove that the pig is 
not such a stupid animal as many people put him down 
to be.” 





LUCKY FRIDAYS. 


Tue secretary of the Thirteen Club furnishes some 
very interesting historical facts concerning the day of the 
week called Friday, which has heretofore been regarded 
by many persons as being particularly unlucky. These 
facts will controvert the old superstition that Friday is 
an unlucky day. 

Friday, August 21st, 1492, Christopher Columbus sailed 
on his first great voyage of discovery. 

Friday, October 12th, 1492, he first discovered land. 

Friday, November 22d, 1493, he arrived at Hispaniola 
on his second voyage to America. 

Friday, January 4th, 1494, he sailed on his return to 
Spain, which he reached in safety. 

Friday, June 13th, 1494, he discovered the Continent 
of America. 

Friday, March 5th, 1496, Henry VIII. gave to John 
Cabot the commission which led to the discovery of 
North America, 

Friday, September 7th, 1565, Melendez founded St. 
Augustine, the oldest town in the United States. 

Friday, November 10th, 1620, the Mayflower, with the 
Pilgrims, made the harbor of Provincetown. 

Friday, December 22d, 1620, the Pilgrim Fathers made 
the final landing at Plymouth Rock. 

Friday, February 22d, 1732, George Washington was 
born. 

Bismarck, Gladstone, and Disraeli were all born on 
Friday. 

Friday, April 8th, 1646, the first known newspaper ad- 
vertisement was published in the Jmperial Intelligencer 
in England. 

Friday, March 20th, 1738, Pope Clement XII. pro- 
mulgated his bull of excommunication against the Free- 
masons. Ever since the allocution excommunicating 
indiscriminately «all Freemasons, the Order has re- 
ceived an immense forward impetus in Italy, France, 
and Spain. . 

Friday, January 12th, was born Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy, the richest sovereign of Europe. 

Friday, June 10th, is the birthday of Spurgeon, the 
celebrated preacher. 

Friday, March 18th, 1776, the Stamp Act was repealed 
in England. 

Friday, June 12th, 1802, Alexinder von Humboldt, in 
climbing Chimborazo, reached an altitude of 19,200 feet, 
the highest that had then been attained. 

Friday, May 14th, 1585, Gabriel Fahrenheit, usually 
regarded as the inventor of the common mercurial 
thermometer, was born. ; 

Friday, December 25th, 1742, Sir Isaac Newton, the 
illustrious philosopher, was born. 

Friday, November 10th, 1543, Martin Luther was born 
at Eisleben, in the county of Mansfeld, in Upper Saxony. 

Friday, June 3rd, the first steam vessel that ever 
crossed the Atlantic, the Savannah, sailed from Savannah 
to Liverpool. 

The Great Eastern left the Irish coast to lay the At- 
lantic cable on Friday, and reached Heart’s Content on 
Friday. 

George Stevenson, the father of railways, was born on 
Friday. 

Friday, November 28th, 1814, the London Times, the 
first newspaper ever printed by steam, was printed. 


Are the imaginary pictures one sees in the glowing 
coals an evidence that the fire draws well ? 


ORACLE. 
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THE MAN OUTSIDE. 





Giupert Senn had 
been drifting in an 
open boat for days; 
he could not say for 
how many days, for 
he had lost almost 
all account of time ; 
sometimes he felt as 
though his faculties 
were slowly leaving 
him, slowly drifting 
away from his brain, slowly 
transforming his powers into 
nothingness, and making him 
an idiot or a madman. 

Then, fiercely as he had 
struggled for life, sternly as 
he had repelled death, much 
as he hated to give up all 
that he must give up, and 
die with the secrets he held 
untold to those who should 
know them, much as he hated to die and leave Elsie 
free again, and Walter Aldrich free to wed where he 
had already wooed and won (and he dreaded this more 
than all else), he still prayed that before his brain went 
Vol. XXIV., No. 2—13. 
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his heart might give up the battle of life; that though 
he died—he might die sane. 

Gilbert Senn had growh very weak. There had been a 
few biscuits in the boat when he,had first had only this 
frail craft, and half filled with water at that, between 
him and eternity. He had eaten heartily, the first day— 
eaten more than was good for him, no doubt ; the second 
day he had had enough, barely enough, and had taken 
better care of his slender store than he had when it had 
seemed to him that twenty-four hours must bring rescue 
to a man whose boat drifted in the track of transat- 
lantic travel; the third day he had been hungry ; the 
fourth day he had been starving ; the—but he had for- 
gotten what came next, and he hadn’t the will-power left 
him to go back and count it all up from the beginning 
again. He only knew, as the long night dragged on, 
that he had had nothing to eat yesterday ; he was not 
sure of the day before that. He knew that all his food 
was gone ; he did not know how long it lasted or when 
he finished it. He tried to remember how long it would 
take a man to die of starvation ; he folt sure he had read 
about it some time—somewhere—but he had forgotten— 
forgotten—and— 

And, perhaps, it made no difference anyway, for he had 
forgotten when he began to starve. 

There had been several bottles of fresh water in the 
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boat at first. He believed he drank a quart the first 
day, for there was a raging fever in his blood despite the 
icy water and the wintry winds. He thought a pint had 
sufliced for his careful needs the second day. And then 
—that was all. He couldn't tell what there had been 
since. He feared he had lost a bottle or two. It seemed 
as though he could remember watching one—or two— 
was it two ?—drift slowly away from him, while he, help- 
less, without an oar, stretched himself over the side of 
the boat in a vain effort to get them again. Six inches 
away, these bottles which might mean all the difference 
between life and death to him ; a foot ; two feet ; three. 
Had it gone that way, or had he read such a horrible 
tale of hope falling strangled from the icy fingers of de- 
spair? He could not tell. He only knew that yesterday 
he had had only as much water as would have half 
filled a spoon; he only knew that he must have help 
soon—or die. 

A ship had passed him, not more than two or three 
miles away, just before night came on. He had shouted 
until he was hoarse’ and tired; it had been of no use ; 
they had not seen him ; they had not turned in the least 
from their course. He had tried to rise up in the boat. 
He had found it impossible to do it. He had wept then, 
for the first time since his lonely ride, cast away in the 
wet and cold, began. 

How dark the night was. 
future seemed to him. He almost believed he had given 
up all hope. 

He had suffered much from the cold. But he was 
thickly clad, and possibly the boat, half filled with water, 
in which he had been obliged to lie and suffer, was better 
than a perfectly dry boat would have been. He could 
scarcely meet death by freezing while in it. 

Dark! Dark and silent! Silent—all but the everlast- 
ing dash of the waters against his boat, which would not 
let him sleep—and the steady beat of the rain, which he 
eaught in his clothing and greedily sucked up—and— 
and What was that ? 

A breeze among the pine-trees in his boyhood home, 
with his mother standing near him and singing a croon- 
ing song with a strangely monotonous beat in the music ? 
No, not that. He woke from his dreamy fincy to the 
awful reality of his loneliness—his hunger—his scarcely 
half-satisfied thirst—and the fearful cold. 

He dozed again. He could not helpit. He scarcely 
eared. Death was coming. He knew it. Ah, well; he 
must die some time ; he—he had done his best—he had 
not aliozether failed. He believed he was dying. He 
did not care. 

** Dear — old —Aldrich ”—his voice faltered and the 
words came slowly—‘‘ I—I—did—wisely. Check—to “ 

And, as suddenly as slumber fell, wakefulness fol- 
lowed. What was the sound ? What was coming ? What 
was the awful clangor of machinery so near him ? What 
meant it all? Was he suddenly going mad—or—or—was 
fate coming back to finish what had been so thoroughly 
begun ? He was certain, after a little, just what it was. 
Just as an ocean steamer, driven at her utmost speed, 
had found the Homeward Bound in her way, and had cut 
her down, cut her in two, gone over her in the darkness 
of the night, and gone on without an effort looking to- 
ward rescue, so here came another, straight toward him, 
as swift and as merciless as the other had been. 

He shouted once— shouted loud and long—shouted in 
the hope that his ery would be heard and the steamer 
stopped, and a boat lowered from her for the humane 
purpose of rescue. Then he dozed away into half un- 
knowingness again. Dying? He did not doubt it. But 








But not darker than his | 


| if his soul’s salvation, instead of merely his life, had de 
| pended on his wakeful activity, he could not have paid 
the price. He must have lost it. 

He woke again. He shouted again. The lights of the 
vessel seemed almost above him. No answer; no ceas- 
ing of the machinery ; no swerving to one side. And he 
| slept again, in his half-delirious weakness, and dreamt « 
| fantastic dream of home and mother. 

Again consciousness came back, slowly—reluctant]y— 
imperfectly. He shouted again, more loudly and more 
The steamer was upon him. He 





| madly than before. 
| closed his eyes, but not to sleep—this time, this time he 
| expected the mercy of sudden death. 
| The steamer went by. She did not quite touch his 
| boat—not quite, though he lay so far under her side that 
the darkness seemed deeper and more gloomy than it had 
| been before, thick and dense and damp as the clouds had 
| been. She did not touch his boat, but the rushing, roar- 
| ing swirl of the waters which she tossed aside struck it~ 
| rolled it—filled it--swamped it. 
Gilbert Senn found himself helpless in the sea, his 
| boat gone from beneath him, his garments hampering 
| him and resisting any movement he might have tried to 
make, the blanket he had thought himself so fortunate 
in having to wrap himself in, dragging him down like a 
| pitiless demon—down—down—down. 
| Is it any wonder that his despairing cry reached the 
| ears of all on the Ocean’s Own? Is it any wonder that 
| the sailor could think of nothing else so appropriate te 
| call it as the name he had given it—*‘the ery of a lost 
| soul”? 

He went down into the depths. He was down so long 
that he began to doubt whether he would live to come te 
| the surface again ; and what if he did not ? Why need he 
| care? Was it not better, since he must die, that death 
| be speedy ? , 

He came up to the surface. The shock of his over- 
| turning and the deep plunge into the sea had driven 
| away his drowsiness and given him a temporary and ficti- 
| tious strength. He loved life. There were many reasons 
-—-many unselfish ones—why he did not’ wish to die. 
| And, after all, does hope ever die out while life remains ? 
I can think of no more horrible crisis of danger than that 
in which Gilbert Senn found himself, unless it were the 
fire- walled vengeance to which Samuel Lyman con- 
demned himself; but this castaway shook-himself loose 
from his blanket, cast off some of his garments, and pre- 
pared to make as brave a fight—despite his weakness 
and his almost certain hopelessness—as he would have 
done had the shore been in sight and a half-score of men 
hurrying to his assistance. ; 

He did not shout now, for the sound of the steamer's 
machinery had died away into silence ; he shut his eyes 
closely together ; he husbanded all his strength, almost 
every breath. And then— 

, ** Out with the boat!” shouted a voice, in the darkness, 
not far away—the voice of Prier, the detective. 

And how Senn shouted in answer! Oh, no, kind 
reader, you are too fast ; Senn did not shout in reply at 
all. He only muttered, in a weak, complaining voice, 
| while all his efforts ceased as completely as though « 
sudden paralysis had chained his muscles with its cold 
and cruel strength : ‘*‘ Merciful God—is this the end ? 
Was it not enough that this man should drive me out 
from my life of happiness and usefulness and honor, 
making me a man outside—outside of pity—outside of 
hope—outside of pardon—without thus driving me mad 
and mocking me as I die ? Must Prier’s voice and Prier’s 
memory haunt my last moments of earth ?” 
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‘*Ho-o-o-o !”” came, loud and clear, through the dark- 
ness, in Prier’s voice, and mingled with the sound of 
the long, sweeping dip of oars, as if in answer to his 
question. 

He shouted now. This time he answered. 

‘*Ho-o-0-0-0 !” rang out the call again, nearer than 
before. 

Down in the sea, with the water strangling him, and 
his heavy garments seeming like leaden weights to drag 
him down, Senn heard this. He heard it—and he could 
not answer. He was drowning; he knew it. And help 
was so near—so near ! 
down so close to his—the Divine Omnipotence so 
close to the human weakness—and he could not doa 
thing to help himself. 





God's hand had been stretched | 


| mortis, 
He could pray—in his heart—for | 


speedy rescue and a future ; he could thank God—in his | 


heart—for the assistance which had so nearly reached 


him. But he could do no more; he could shout no 
more. Out from the here—into the hereafter —he was 
going —going—go—— 


He rose to the surface again—his only power an ability | 


to gasp for breath. The voices in the boat were very near 
him—very, very near. 


An oar struck the water a foot | 


° : . | 
from his hand—again, a yard away—again, further away | 


still. 

Did he ery out then ? He did not know ; he could not 
tell. He knew that life depended on it; that it was his 
last hope ; and that he tried! 

There was a confused murmur in his ears, which grew 
into a thunder whose sound seemed agony. Lights 


the blessed period of saving sleep which had followed it, 
he had lost a day—a whole day—out of his life, and had 
gained his life thereby. 

Prier’s was the first face upon which his awakened 
glances rested. He put aside the food which an anxious 
friend—/riend, albeit he had never seen Senn until last 
night—held ready for him; he motioned to those whe 
were chafing his hands and limbs to stand aside; he 
beckoned to Prier to come nearer. The detective bent 
over him. 

**T—I can never thank you enough,” murmured the 
rescued man. ‘You have saved my life; you took me 
back from the gates of hopelessness when I was in articule 
I—I can never thank you enough.” 

‘Don't speak of thanks, Senn,” said Prier, brushing 
the too-ready tears from his eyes with the back of his 
hand. s 

‘But I must. Ican never make you understand my 
thanks ; I can never repay you. Fate seems to have 
ma:le my life a strange one ; this last event is the strang- 
est of all; you are the second man—the second brave 
man—to save my life. I—I—if I could only do as muck 
for you as [——” 

“You would like to serve me ?” interrupted Prier, 


| stooping still nearer, and speaking earnestly, 


flashed before his eyes—flickered—faded—went out in | 


utter blackness. And he knew no more. 
ea & x * ¥ % 

When Gilbert Senn came to himself again he was on a 
comfortable couch in the cabin of the Ocean’s 
His clothing had been removed ; he had been rubbed 
dry; and he was snugly wrapped in hot blankets. 
Friendly hands were rubbing him, tenderly but with a 
strong vigor which was strength-giving in its character. 


Ovwn. 


cabin—or—or—was it a taste, in his breath and on his 
lips, instead of an odor? He believed it was. 

Gilbert Senn was weak, but the liquor had masked his 
weakness for a little time, and some one stood at his side 
with suitable food, hot and savory, ready to give him all 
that it was prudent to allow him to have at first. Senn 
was thirsty, but there was fresh water in plenty, with 
lumps of ice to grind between his teeth with pleasure in 
the slight effort required, or to suck with keen en- 
joyment of the effortless action. Senn had been sleepy, 


but that was all gone now—the fact being that they had | 


worked over him for hours after his rescue, and that he 
had gone from the dangerous condition in which he had 
been when they found him—dangerous alike from his 
weakness, the result of hunger and thirst, and from his 
near approach to death by drowning+-directly into a re- 
freshing and dreamless sleep. He had remained in that 
sleep for hours, carefully watched and tenled by Prier 
and Gullens, as well as by all the others who could be 
spared from the management of the vessel. One and all, 
they were full of an emulation which spurred each to an 


attempt to do more for the rescued man than any other | 


could do. 


Senn opened his eyes. The last rays of the setting 


**T would ; God knows I would,” replied Senn. 

‘Well, you can; do one thing for me, and I will call 
your account more than squared—I will call myself your 
debtor.” 

cad | ” began Senn. 

But Prier raised his hand warningly. 

‘*Make no rash promises,” he said, solemnly ; ‘“‘ make 
no promise until you know what I would have you do. 
I shall ask a hard thing of you—a very hard thing. 
Listen to what it is before you pledge your word to 
do it.” 

‘Very well. 

«Tt is this, 





I will listen. Iai ready. What is it ?” 
Let me ask you one question. You pro- 


| mise to answer it to the best of your ability, and in honor 
There was a grateful smell of brandy in the air of the | 





sun —setting clear in a bright sky and behind the | 


rounded rim of a smooth sea—fell across his bed. He 
had been saved from death in the darkness; he awoke 
to a realization of that fact in the light; counting to- 
gether the unconsciousness of stupor aud danger, with 





and truth. Will you do that ?” 

‘You trust my word ? Do you do that ?” 

“T do.” 

‘You believe in my honor ?” 

‘Certainly I do. Will you answer my question ?” 

Senn lay in silence for many loag minutes. His face 
was very pale. His eyes were closed, and the tears 
found their way slowly from ander their lids. His weak 
hands worked convulsively among the bedclothes. 

Prier waited long. He waited patiently. But at last 
he spoke again. 

‘Will you answer my question ?” he asked. 
you promise to answer my question ?” 

Senn opened his eyes. He turned upon his side. He 
faced the detective. He raised himself upon his elbow, 
and looked Prier squarely in the eyes. 

Suddenly he stretched out his hand, and took that of 
the man who had saved his life, and to whom he had 
given the right to demand so much in return. 

‘* You have asked a hard thing, a very hard thing,” he 
said; ‘‘ quite the hardest thing it was possible for you 
to have asked, but—I will do it.” 

‘* You will answer my question ?” queried Prier. 

‘*T will answer your question.” 

“Fully ?” 

‘‘To the best of my ability, fully.” 

“On your honor as a gentleman ?” 

Senn scowled. A bitter smile crowded the scowl away. 
He searched the detective’s face earnestly, as thorgh lew 
feared some hidden taunt—some half-yailed sarcasm. 


“Will 
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But he did not find what he feared. His search satisfied 
him. He pressed Prier’s hand still more closely. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘and thank you for the words. 
my honor as a gentleman—so help me God!” 

Prier waited. Can you guess why ? Can you think 
how hard he found it to frame his own question—how 
difficult it was to put it in words? After more than ten 
years of weary waiting and unavailing search he might 
have the key to the whole terrible mystery in his very 
hand. He believed he had. But suppose he had not ? 
Suppose he failed ? Suppose the fruit of the vengeance 
he hoped to pluck—aided by the answer given by Senn 
to the question he was about to ask—should be but a 
fair-seeming Dead Sea apple? Suppose the revenge be 
hungered for—the justice whose sweetness he so longed 
to taste—should turn to ashes on his lips? I can 
imagine, knowing his feelings, the emotions which must 
have filled the hearts of those to whom the fairies or 
gnomes or giants granted the power to make one wish, 
with the assurance that it should be granted—in those 
good old days before Science slew Myth, or History over- 
threw Legend and Tradition. 

Yes, Prier waited. I should have waited. 
you have done so ? 

He looked Senn in the eyes. He began in a hesitating 
way, leaning down until his \oice, emphatic and emotion- 
filled though his words were, was too low to reach any 
other ears than those of Gilbert Senn. 

** Do—you—know —who— killed—Constance—Craiq ?” he 
asked. 

**TIs that your question, Mr. Prier ?” asked Senn. 

‘Yes, Mr. Senn, that is my question. 
who killed Constance Craig ?” 

The eyes of Senn never shrank nor faltered. His grasp 
on the hand of the great detective tightened a little, per- 
haps; it surely did net loosen. He lowered his voice, 
until the detective stooped nearer to catch his words— 
lowered it until Prier’s thoughts went back, involun- 
tarily, to the time he listened to the dying words of 
Matilda Webb. 

‘“* Yes, Mr. Prier, I do know who killed Constance Craig,” 
was his answer. 

**Ah !” cried the detective, his voice almost the snarl 
of some hunted wild beast whom the hunters have dared 
follow too closely and eagerly, and who is at last at bay ; 
**in God’s name, who was it ?” 

“Mr. Prier,” said Senn, slowly, “‘ you asked me to an- 
swer one question ; I promised, at what a cost of pain 
and doubt and agony of soul I will not try to tell you, 
that I would answer it. You asked your question, and I 
have answered it; I have answered it truly. We are 
square, now, by your own proposition. J shall tell no 


Would not 


Do you know 


more.” 

**You shall,” shouted the detective; ‘* you shall, 
by——” 

**No, sir ; I will not.” 

‘*T say you shall ; you shall, or I——” 


‘Mr. Prier,” said Senn, quietly, ‘‘ I am in your power. 
Iam weak. Iam scarcely more than alive. Iam hun- 
dreds of miles from land. You are surrounded by men 
who are in your employ, and who will, I presume, do 
whatever you may tell them to do. But, I have answered 
your question—and I am done. I shall not be coaxed 


nor frightened into telling more.” 

‘*But I will know who killed Constance Craig.” 

“Yes,” sadly ; ‘I presume you will. 
tell you.” 

““You would have told me, would you not, if that had 
been my question ?” 


But I will not 
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| along the horizon, which promised a rainy night. 











‘* Certainly, for I had promised.”’ 

*‘And you knewI might ask that ?” 

“T did. I took that risk.” 

‘And you will not tell me now ?” 

‘‘Never. I shall take no risks again. I have settled 
with you, on your own terms. I shall do no more.” 

‘* Gilbert Senn, Iam an honest man—and not an un- 
generous one. I admire you, and not least of all for 
your action in this matter. It is true that you are in my 
power ; but you are my guest, and the laws of hospitality 
are sacred. It is true that those about me are in my 
service, and that my call would fill this room—empty at 
this moment except of us two—with men willing and 
anxious to do my bidding. But I shall not call them in 
to do other toward you than kindly and friendly service, 
and——” 

‘IT thank you,” said Senn, brokenly, extending his 
hand again ; ‘‘I have no doubt I wronged you in saying 
what I did. I beg you will believe me when I say I never 
for a moment imagined you would do what my rash 
words seemed to indicate. Will you pardon me ?” 

‘Yes, I pardon you—fully and freely. But is there no 
way in which to shake your resolution? Is there no 
condition - 

‘Yes, there is one way; there is one condition. Bind 
yourself to grant one demand of mine, and I will tell you 
who killed Constance Craig.” 

**You will ?” 

**On that condition, I will.” 

“T bind myself; I promise.” 

** Will you swear it ?” 

“Twill. I do. What is the condition ?” 

“* That you will never, directly or indirectly, turn private 
vengeance, or public justice, or even the suspicion of any one, 
toward any person bearing the name of Senn ?” 

The detective laughed. 

‘** Your condition is easy, very easy,” he said ; ‘* I don’t 
know what the world may say, though I fancy I know 
how almost universal the harsh and unjust judgment 
against you has been, and is, and will be, but I ex- 
onerated you from the time of your acquittal. Your 
condition is easy.” 

**You accept it, then ?” 





md 

* And bind yourself to it and by it.” 

“oo.” 

“Very well. Then I will answer any question you 
may ask.” 


*“Will you? Who killed Constance Craig ?” 
** Elsie Barron-Senn,” said her husband. 
My dear reader, what do you think of that ? 


‘CHAPTER XXV. 
PICKED UP—ON THE OCEAN, 

A sunny day, overhead, but with low-lying clouds 
The 
Pond Lily (somewhat in advance of the steamer on which 
Miss Lurline Bannottie took passage from New York for 
Liverpool, as you may remember,) hurrying toward the 
east. Another steamer, of another line, a half-dozen miles 
or so to the north, doing her best to win in the race the 
two rivals were running. 

Or—since it may be true that ocean steamers do nol race 
—T'll restate the matter: The Pond Lily and another 
steamer were going east at a very rapid rate, some four 
or six miles apart, and the passengers on each were gath- 
ered on the decks, anxiously watching the progress, each 
of the other. Some seemed a little nervous and fearful, 
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* a large number seemed exhilarated, and a few were talk- 
ing seriously of betting on the result of the—I almost 
wrote race, but suppose we say trip / 


It made a great deal of difference to the actors in this - 


history of the man outside—his friends and his foes—that 
Lurline Bannottie did not find it convenient to return to 
Europe on the Pond Lily; that she sailed from New York, 
at the time she did, instead of from Boston at about the 
time the Pond Lily took her departure from New York ; 
and that in the—the—(if I can’t say ‘‘ race,” and if ‘ trial 
of speed” is improper, let me write something which will 
pleasantly and not too suggestively cover the case) the 
comparison of rates of travel, the Pond Lily was at the 
south and the other steamer at the north of the strip of 
water which lay between them. For it might have been 
unpleasant for Captain Dennis to pick up th» fruits of his 
—shall we say indiscretion, or shall we use a harsher 
‘erm ? 

The northernmost vessel of the two suddenly stopped. 
The officers of the Pond Lily looked through their 
glasses, I doubt not, in a laudable effort to determine 
why the other steamer had stopped in her course, and 
more especially if she ran up any signals of danger or 
If Tam correct inthis supposition, they failed 
to find out anything. No appeal for help floated out 
upon the air. There was no voiceless call for aid. As- 
The Pond Lily’s captain could 
scarcely have seen, from the position he occupied, and 
perhaps would not have understood if he had seen it, the 
boat which was lowered from the other vessel, and which 
was pulled away toward the north as fast as strong arms 
could propel it. He certainly could not have seen the 
tiny speck below his horizon, for it was on the very rim 
of the other vessel, on which a dot of white waved and 
beckoned—mute signal of a desperate need. 

And so—the wheels of the ponderous machinery of the 
Pond Lily did not stop ; their speed did not lessen ; her 


out ac sea. 


distress. 


sistance was not asked. 


course did not change; she went her way; she went 
below the eastern horizon, and out of sight. Since she 
and her captain went out of our story, some time since, 
I hope I shall not soon feel that 
I owe the reader an apology for letting her even sail in 
sight of us. 

They pulled the boat from the other steamer with a 
sturdy will. And, though the distance was a great one, 
the time was not long before they were by the side of the 
object of which they had gone in search—a pitiful object 
surely. It was the side of a heavy, rough box, néver a 
part of a vessel, and of such a cliaracter that one could 
not guess what use it had ever been put to on shipboard. 
Fastened to it, by a ramrod from a rifle, was a piece of 
white cloth—ragged and tattered—which had been torn 
from a man’s shirt. And on this tiniest of rafts, so small 
and frail that the waves beat over it constantly, so small 
that it afforded only the support which life demanded, 
and none of the protection which its occupant needed, 
so small that two men must have drowned had they 
attempted to trust their lives to it, was a man. 

They thought him dead, at first, so pale and still was 
he, and imagined that the belt which fastened him to 
the raft so rudely extemporized had only served to 
keep him afloat—a corpse, waiting until the sea should 
give up its dead before he could tell his story, but kept 
from the rest which even the bodies of the dead seem to 
mutely crave, with neither sods upon his breast nor the 
rolling waves above him. 

They were mistaken. The man was not dead. Hunger 
and thirst had done more against his hopes than they 
had in the case of Gilbert Senn, notwithstanding the fact 


Iam glad she is gone. 
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that his rescue preceded that of Senn by twelve hours, 
and that Senn was cast away upon the ocean a half-day 
longer than he. “The oars of the rescuing boat touched 
the frail raft, and the man looked up at them and 
smiled. 

**You were in a bad fix, friend,” said the officer in 
charge of the boat. 

“*Yes. In fact, I’m in a bad fix yet. I guess I can't 
do much to help myself; you'll have to lift me off of 
this thing, and haul me into the boat.” 

‘All right; we'll do that. Ill venture to say you 
will have a new experience to relate when we get you 
warm and refreshed.” 

**T guess not; I’ve been cast away before.” 

** Indeed ?” 

**Oh, yes. I've followed the sea nearly all my life, 
and I’ve had several—several narrower escapes than this 
bids fair to be.” y 

By this time they had him in the boat, well covered 
up, and his head resting in the lap of the officer who had 
rescued him. 

‘*Pull away, men,” said the officer. 

And they pulled for the steamer as earnestly, at least, 
as they had pulled away from her a short time before. 

**May I have a drink of water ?” asked the rescued 
man. 

‘** Poor fellow !” said the officer. ‘‘I wish I had it for 
vou. You shall have it as soon as we reach the steamer. 
You are very thirsty ?” ; 

“Very. But I’ve been troubled worse before.” 

** And you’re hungry ?” 

**Ravenously so. I am starving. 
more than this.” 

** Weak, too, terribly weak ?” 

**Of course, and 

“And you'd better not talk,” said the officer, witha 
smile. 

‘Better not talk ? I tell you I will talk. Do you 
know how long I've been floating around here without a 
soul to speak to ?” 

‘*No. How long is it ?” 

**T don’t know myself. I think I have somehow lost 
my reckoning. But it’s been a good while. I am going 
to talk I don’t think it would bore me now to 
have——”’ 

‘Well ?” suggested the officer, when the pause had 
lasted for some time. 

‘*Never mind,” said the rescued man ; ‘‘I was think- 
ing of an inquisitive old fellow who was coming to visit 
I ran away from him.” 

**Ran away from him.” 

, ‘Yes, in my yacht.” 

“In a yacht? And at this time of year ? 
tipped over in a storm, I suppose ?” 

**No, sir, I didn’t. I’m no fool in the management of 
a vessel, I can tell you. I felt as safe, and I was as safe, 
too, as far as anything of that sort was concerned, as I 
would have been on land.” 

** Well, what did happen ?” 

“We got cut down in the night. Some one ran an 
ocean steamer squarely over us. I think the yacht was 
cut clean in two and went straight to the bottom. I 
never saw one of the crew after we were struck, and I 
suppose they went straight to the bottom, too.” 

“You were the only one who escaped, then ?” 

“T think so. The man I was training came to me, 
and——” 

**The man you were training ? 


But I've suffered 


now, 


me, 


You got 


What do you mean ?” 


‘“* My private secretary, I called him, though the name 
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was given in sport instead of in earnest. He was a young 
fellow I'd taken a fancy to, though he was under a cloud 
and hadn't many friends ; and thinking I'd test the stuff 
that was in him, before I made him the friend and com- 
panion I intended he should be, I took him with me on 
this voyage, and 

“And you may tell the rest another time,” said the of- 
ficer ; “here we are at the vessel’s side, and you need 
food and drink and rest before you try to talk any more.” 

It was an hour later. The steamer was again upon her 
way. The new passenger was installed in comfortable 
quarters, and had been given food and drink in plenty. 
He had been made a hero of by the other passengers, al- 
though most of them were compelled to indulge in their 
hero-worship at a distance, as the captain promptly for- 
bade his being disturbed and annoyed in his weak and 
suffering condition. But, at the end of an hour after the 
time of reaching the steamer, the waif of ocean asked for 
the young officer who had had personal charge of the 
party to whom his rescue was due. 

The officer came. The man he had served held out his 
hand, 

‘“My name is Jasper Jahnway,” he said, ‘‘and T have 
sent to ask for you for three reasons; first, I want to 
thank you for the part you had in my rescue ; second, I 
want to know the name of the man who took me into the 
boat ; and third, since you seemed interested in my story, 
I want to tell you the remainder of it—that is, the re- 
mainder of the story of my being shipwrecked.” 

‘*My name is Bolton,” said the young officer, taking 
the extended hand ; ‘‘ there is no necessity for thanks, as 
I was only doing my duty ; but your story was interest- 
ing, and, if you will promise to lie still and not over- 
exert yourself, and to stop if I see it is wearying you, I 
shall be glad to hear the rest of it. You were speaking of 
the gentleman you called your private secretary. I think 
you expressed a hope that he had been saved ?” 

“No, Idare not have such a hope. I only said he 
eame to me, after the stroke which destroyed our vessel. 
I will tell you all about it.” 

“Yes, please do.” 

‘*T was in tho cabin when the disaster occurred. I was 
eleaning a rifle; an ammunition-belt was buckled about 
my waist, and I had a ramrod in my hand ; I suppose it 
isn’t necessary to tell you, after the part you took in say- 
ing me, that without the one to use in fastening myself to 
the raft on which I escaped, or without the other on which 
to raise the signal you saw and answered, my story would 
be very different from what it is.” 

“Very different indeed,” said Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Jahnway winced a little at the tone in which Mr. 
Bolton had spoken. 

‘*T don’t mean that I should have died,” he said ; ‘I 
only mean that the manner of my rescue would have been 
different.” 

“T understand you. You are not willing to admit that 
you might not have been saved ?” 

“‘T—don’t—know—exactly. At any rate, T was saved, 
and, as I’m not in a philosophical mood to-day, ll go 
back to my story.” 

**Yes. Let me hear the story.” 

‘‘The steamer struck us amidships, cutting our vessel 
in two. Iwas thrown into the sea, falling out at one 
side of the cabin, where it was cut entirely open, and 
fortunately falling clear of the splintered wreckage which 
was, I fear, the cause of the death of more than one of 
my brave crew. I went down, of course, and I think 
without making a sound, though of that I am not sure. 
And if any one of the crew, any o2e of all those with me, 











except my private secretary, made a sound or eave a sign 
of life, it must have been when I was down 1. tuut first 
wild plunge in the sea.” 

‘That was the end for them, then ?” 

“Tt seems so. I suppose most of them were dragged 
down, without a chance to make a manly struggle for life 
--drowned like rats in a trap.” 

**And you? What happened to you when you came 
to the surface ?” 

“It was a night of pitchy blackness. I could see no- 
thing. Icould hear nothing but the sound of the tem- 
pest and the work it was doing with the waters. But, 
full of that instinct which prompts a man to try to save 
his life, no matter how great his danger may be, I struck 
out and tried to swim. Almost as soon as I began my 
hand came in contact with something ; I found it would 
support me, and I clung to it without making any ex- 
amination of it until after I had rested a little and recov- 
ered my breath and some of my courage. Then I felt it 
carefully all over; it was the substitute for a raft on 
which you found me to-day, the side of a box in which I 
had taken certain supplies for my yacht voyage, and 
which had, fortunately for me, been broken up by the 
same blow which destroyed the Homeward Bound. This 
side of the box was, so I found, still strong and unin- 
jured. The boards which formed it were strongly cleated 
together with thick pieces placed crosswise. In two 
places the boards were far enough apart, the cracks wide 
enough, to allow the passage of the belt I wore. I passed 
the belt through the cracks, and attached it to my cloth- 
ing. I had the ramrod still in my hand when I came to 
the surface, and I had discovered a number of nail-holes 
in the boards, and had thought of the use I could make 
of one of them and the ramrod and a strip torn from my 
shirt, when the wind was not too strong, as a signal of 
distress. So I had carefully kept the ramrod while I 
fastened myself to my raft, and I found a string in 
one of my pockets with which I secured it beyond the 
possibility of losing it.” 

*‘T see, You were fortnnate. 
you felt reasonably safe ?” 

**T am not well enough acquainted with you, Mr. Bol- 


That all done, I suppose 


| ton, to know whether that is intended to be sarcastic or 


” 


not. But I assure you I did feel reasonably safe. 

‘*And knew yourself to be fortunate ?” 

* Yes, fairly so ; relatively speaking, very much so.” 

“You are plucky.” 

‘‘Thope so. My training in the school of experience 
has taught me to be. Of course I was not as fortunate as 
I might have been—if I had had my boat, for instance.” 

‘You had a good boat ?” 

** An excellent one, and we always kept a small supply 
of food and water aboard her, as well as blankets and 
extra clothing. This was for the purpose of being ready 
for an emergency.” 

‘And when the emergency came—— 

Mr. Jahnway laughed. Now, he could afford to. 

‘‘When the emergency came, matters shaped them- 
selves as they usually do. I was glad enough to let the 
boat go with the blankets and clothing, the food and 
drink, and be glad and happy and thankful that life was 
left me.” 

‘‘The boat was lost, then ?” 

‘‘T suppose so. I have never seen it since.” 

“‘And your private secretary? What of him? You 
have not forgotten your promise to tell me of him ?” 

Jahnway sighed. The tears came into his eyes. 

“‘T have not forgotten,” he replied ; ‘‘I have not for- 
gotten, But, somehow, it is harder work to speak of it 
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than I thought it would be. I had fastened myself to 
my raft; I had secured my ramrod ; I was beginning, in 
the darkness and silence, to plan for the future, for the 
new day which was coming, when a ripple stirred the 
waters near me, a ripple which I knew was not made by 
the forces of nature and night, having their way with the 
sea. I strained my eyes in that direction, but I could 
see nothing. I did not speak, for I did not think of the 
sound as being made byaswimmer. And then—without 
warning —a hand was laid upon the edge of my light 
support, almost on my own hand. 

«Thank God!’ said a fervent voice. 

**Tt was the voice of my private secretary. 

‘* Then the raft, unable to bear a double weight, went 
under. He let go. We came to the surface again, I on 


—_—__... 


“No, he was acquitted—by the jury. The world pro- 
nounced him guilty, and made him an outcast.” 

** And you, his friend, still trusted him, and took him 
| into your service, and cared for him, and made a fair 
| test of his character, full of faith as to what the result 
would be ?” 

**No, I had never seen nor heard of him until after 
his trial.” 
| “But your goodness of heart went out toward him in 
| his trouble. I suppose the one who had been most 
| instrumental in bringing him to trial followed and per. 
| secuted him to the full extent of his powers ?” 
| ‘*No; on the contrary, he gave him a letter of recom- 
_mendation. I should never have hired him if it had not 
been for that. The man who brought him to trial was 








my raft, he, so I judged by the svund, floating on his | his second best friend in all the world, if I—who gave 

back, and holding on to the raft enough to prevent the | him home and employment—may modestly call myself 

waves from drifting us apart, while he did not use it in his best one.” 

the ieast to assist in supporting his weight. **And what was his crime ?” 
‘“** Who is it ? he asked. ** Well, there was a woman 
*T told him. ‘“*Yes,” said Mr. Bolton, drily ; ‘‘ there usually is.” 
“**God bless you,’ he said, ‘and keep you; if I live, I ** And he was accused of——” 

shall never forget when you took me in and trusted me | Mr. Bolton shrugged his shoulders. 

when all the world was against me.’ | ‘I don’t think we need waste our time over that,” he 
‘««T only did what was right and honest,’ said I, ‘and | said ; ‘it is one variety of the same old story as has been 

I relied greatly on the recommendation you brought me.’ acted out, over and over again, ever since God put men 
“*T_T know; but you did much, so much. You | and women upon earth and dared trust them with one 

made life bright again ; you made a future possible. If | another and one another’s happiness.” 

I die, and you escape, tell them all—all—that Iwas inno- | ‘‘ Not quite, Mr. Bolton ; he had never known her.” 


” 








cent. And now, this raft—big enough and strong enough 
to save one—cannot save two ; and so, good-by.’ 

“**Hold on!’ I cried. ‘You shall not leave me so. 
We will both remain here by the raft, and take turns in 
resting by its aid.’ 

“«*No,’ he replied, ‘I will not do it. 
demn you to death, even if it would save myself. 
may be something floating near us, in the darkness, by 
which I can save myself.’ 

‘He held out his hand to me, feeling gropingly in the 
darkness for mine. I could not see him, but I can feel 
that warm pressure on my fingers yet. 

‘*Good-by,’ he said, suddenly ; ‘good-by, and God 
bless and keep you.’ 

‘‘He swam away from my side, the long, vigorous 
sweep of his arms giving audible evidence of his earnest- 
ness of purpose and the quiet determination of his 
self-renunciation. I did not speak. I could not.” 

**And you heard no more ?” asked Bolton. 

‘‘And I heard no more. Not a cry from those lips of 
truth and kindness; not a stroke from those vigorous 
arms, after the time they swam out of my hearing.” 

‘‘And you saw nothing of him in the morning ?” 

‘** Nothing.” 

“Nor of the wreck ?” 

‘**No.” 

** Well, I think you never will.” 

“T fear it.” 

‘*And your private secretary stood his test nobly.” 

‘‘Grandly; perfectly.” 

‘* He was a noble man.” 

‘“* Was? Oh, my God, can it be? 
are right. And the world can ill afford to spare such 
men as he.” 

“You are right. But what of his trouble? You spoke 
ofa shadow on his life ; what was it ?” 

‘He was accused of a terrible crime.” 

“Yen.” 

‘‘And arraigned and tried for it.” 

“T see. And condemned, I suppose ?” 


I would not con- 


There | 


Was? I fear you | 


‘**Are you sure ?” 








| ‘* Positive. He had not even seen her. And she was 
killed, and x 
‘*Killed ? Murdered ?” 
‘* Exactly.” 
| ‘And he was tried for it ?” 
** He was.” 


| ‘Mr. Jahnway, if your story is true, he never, never 
did it.” 

‘**My story is true, and you are right ; he never did it. 
But it wrecked his happiness, and has cost him his life !” 
| Picked up at sea! Saved from a terrible fate! Seen 
| when the chance was slightest—when a difference of a 
single mile would have turned the scale against you, per- 
haps for ever—when a less painstaking man on the look- 
out, or a man with less acute eyes, would have passed 
your signal by, thinking it the foamy crest of a wave, or 
| the glint of the sunshine on the white slant of some 
seabird’s wing—saved, when a less vigorous constitution 
might have left your eager rescuers nothing to find but 
an unavailing signal floating above the deed. 
| Saved, Jasper Jahnway ; are you saved ? 
| Shall you thank God for what He has done for you, or 
is it better to pray that He will do more wonderfully yet ? 

Saved ! There is that coming into your life which may 
| make it a charity to write no harsher word against it 

than lost. Be prudent; be watchful; be vigilant. It 
| would be so terrible, O man who has braved the horrors 
_of shipwreck not once only—nor twice—nor thrice— 
to have to sit down in the darkness some night, with a 
lost soul, despairingly regretting that you were picked 
up at sea. ’ 











} 

| CHAPTER XXVI. 

| PICKED UP—IN LONDON. 

| As soon as Lurline Bannottie was safely at sea she 
| transferred the money and diamonds from Mr. Lyman’s 


| valise to her own. She knew the possession of that old 





valise was only a little thing—an unimportant thing— 
but she knew that little things were sometimes liable to 
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develop and grow into great ones. She did not mean to 
let this relic of Samuel Lyman’s life be fraught with 
danger to hers. 

When the valise was empty, she filled it again. She 
put in various articles which were almost valueless, and 
very heavy. She cut small holes in the sides of the 
valise, so that the water might enter freely; she was care- 
ful that the holes should be so small that the articles 
used to weigh it could not escape through them ; she 
was not going to run the risk of having that valise found 
floating anywhere on the broad Atlantic. Think how 
strongly she built for safety; think of the walls of 


caution and cunning she erected against danger and sus- | 


picion ; think of her art and her skill! Wonderful ! 
Wonderful ! 

And yet—think of the trivial chances against which 
she provided : Suppose Lyman’s valise found and iden- 
tified, who could say that she had ever had it in her pos- 
session ? Suppose it proved that she had had it in her 
possession, who could guess that it had contained the 
money from the Boomville Bank, or that her ownership 
of it began in force, and on the night when Samuel Ly- 
man walked the fiery path of torture to the débris-heaped 
fields of oblivion ? Suppose the valise picked up at all, 
who would be likely to have any curiosity regarding its 
owner? Who would be likely to think of it as belong- 
ing to some one who had met /is death by the power of 
fire instead of by the might of water? To whom would 
the knowledge that it liad been the property of Samuel 
Lyman give any further doubts or wonderings? Sup- 
pose the valise left to float on the waves of the sea, how 
many chances in a million were there that it would ever 
be seen again by any human eye? How many in a 
billion that any human hand would ever touch it? The 
eye of God would watch it ; the Hand in whose hollow 
are all the waters of all the seas would hold it. Would 
not that be all ? 

But Lurline Bannottie was careful, very careful. She 
brought the weighted and perforated valise up on deck, 
one night, concealed under the thick folds of her heavy 
shawl. She waited until no eye saw her, except the All- 
seeing Eye which never sleeps. She cast the valise over- 


board, and the waves seemed to reach up for it, as | 
though anxious to drag it down into the depths of the | 


sea, and eager to conceal her secret from the handsome 
woman who leaned over the vessel’s side and looked 
down at them. 


Well, Lurline Bannottie, you have done well { ‘The | 


crime against Samuel Lymian’s life and against Elsie 
Senn’s property shall never come home to you. But—you 
must not forget that there are other things, other serious 
things, against the penalties for which, even from a 
human standpoint, you have not so cleverly provided. 
You must not forget that she who tells another her 
wishes and her deeds—tells the world. You must not 
forget that she who writes down what she has done— 
proclaims it as though from the housetops. And—you 
must not forget that beyond human laws, human acute- 
ness, and human justice—there is God ! 

Miss Bannottie’s journey was a pleasant one. She ar- 
rived in London safely, found ways in which to dispose 
of the diamonds—and without arousing suspicion on the 
part of the gentlemen who had her London business in 
their charge, and invested the money she had brought 
from New York, as well as that received for the diamonds 
and for some bonds and other securities which she dared 
sell, As for the rest of the securities which Mr. Lyman 
had stolen from the great safe in the Boomville Bank, 
and which she had stolen from him —the securities which 





could not be safely offered for sale—she burned //,rm, 
No matter to her if they were of no use to her ; no matter 
if they represented fortunes to those to whom they be. 
longed ; no matter if the return of them would have 
been easy—and not very unsafe ; no matter. She would 
not trouble herself to do even a partial charitable justice, 
She burned them. 

Miss Lurline Bannottie was now rich. She had told 
those who cared for her interests in London (for a liberal 
compensation, of course) that a friend—a distant relative, 
I believe she said—had died in the United States. She 
showed her cautious ingenuity by giving him a namo 
which was new to them; ns new to them as to herself; 
and she located him and his business in a thriving city 
which isn’t down on the maps, and for the name and 
some account of which you would look vainly in any 
gazetteer with which I am acquainted. In her story for 
| Mrs. Senn—for Miss Bannottie intended to take no risks 
| by having to invent her explanations on the spur of the 
| moment—her recently deceased friend had lived in some 

unheard-of place in Scotland. Miss Bannottie was rich ; 
she had over # million of dollars invested in London. 
She and Mrs. Senn, née Miss Elsie Barron, had been such 
firm friends for so many long years, that it was fortunate 
though, perhaps, no more fortunate than strange—thuat 
| she had become rich enough for both (as the other's 
father, and, later, herself, had been rich enough for 
both), at just this time. For, long before Lurline Ban- 
nottie reached London on her return journey from Ame- 
rica, the cable had flashed the news of the burning of 
| Barron's Boomville Bank to the shores of the Old World. 
| It had been the hard task of Walter Aldrich, in the ab- 
sence of the dead-and-gone Lyman, to send the terrible 
story of her misfortune to his.lost love—the story that 
| she was a beggar ! 
A beggar, did I say ? Worse than that! The story that 
| besides her own losses there was more than a half-millor 
of money for which she was morally—at least—held, and 
toward which she would not have a penny to offer in 
payment. 

Fortunate, wasn’t it, that Miss Bannottie had inherited, 
| at this crisis in the life and needs of Mrs, Senn, a sum of 
money that would enable her to offer her old friend the 
means to be generously just, and still leave luxury and 
| ease for both ? 

Fortunate? Bah! 

Miss Bannottie had been in London a week. Her busi- 
ness was all done. Her money was all securely invested, 
and in such a way as to gtve her a very large income. 
She was very well satisfied with herself and with tha 
world. She even felt thank/ul—thankful for dangers 
passed and benefits bestowed, though, as I do not believe 
in the idea of a personal Devil, I don’t exactly under- 
stand to whom her emotions of thankfulness went out ; 
bad as she was, I scarcely think she would have dared 
rise to the height of blasphemy it would have been for 
her to have taken ‘‘ Thank God” upon her lips. 

In London a week. And to-morrow Miss Bannottie 
was going to leave for Naples. 

She was slowly walking home—that is, to the hotel she 
| called home—through the gloom of an early evening in 
London, with the atmosphere growing more and more 
full of fog. She did not mind the darkness—she was 
used to that, you know; she did not care for drifting 
mist and floating fog ; she was quite sufficient unto her- 
self, this quiet and self-possessed young woman of the 
world, and as much at home in London as in Naples; 
as much at home in the streets as she would have been in 
a palace; as much at home in the night of the world's 
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metropolis as she had been in—(but, on the whole, and 
in the interests of exact truth and perfect accuracy, per- 
haps I had better say almost as much at home, and al- 
most as thoroughly in her element)—as she had been in 
Barron’s Boomville Bank, the last time she honored it by 
a visit. 

She came to a place where she wished to cross the 
street—one of those streets where the traffic of morning 
begins before that of evening ends, and where commerce 
never rests nor slumbers. There was no policeman at 
hand to assist her; she had no gentleman friend to 
whom to appeal for protection ; and she felt no need of 
either. She stepped off into the whirling vortex of trade, 
into the crash of hurrying teams and shouting men, She 
was cool, calm, collected—for she had done this thing 
scores of times before—until a team struck some tiny 
parcel from her grasp. 

She turned to get it, stooped to pick it up. And then 
—one wagon jostled her on this side, and almost ran her 
down, another struck her on that side, and bruised her 
ernelly. She staggered to her feet, more than content to 
let the almost worthless bundle go, and attempted to get 
out from her danger. But, turn in whatever way she 
would, there seemed no escape. On every side, danger 
to limb and life menaced her. She lost her self-control, 
her quiet good sense, and, raising her hands above her 
head in an agony of terror, she shrieked for help. 

Ah, Lurline Bannottie, do you remember what is true 
of the way of the transgressor ? The danger is, indeed, 
great when those hands which so steadily shut Samuel 
Lyman into an earthly hell, and which have done other 
terrible things without trembling, are raised in helpless 
terror. The danger is, indeed, very great when your 
voice, which spoke treacherous acquiescence to the man 
who was once your husband, and later gave him scorn 
unmixed with pity, is raised in a despairing cry for help. 
It would be a vivid illustration of the certainty of Divine 
Justice, Miss Lurline Bannottte, if you were to die in the 
London street ; if you were to die here unknown ; if you 
were to die here with dozens looking on, and with no one 
to help you ; if you were to die, despite your money and 
what it has cost you; if you were to be trampled and 
crushed until no one could tell whether you ever had 
beauty in your face and a smile on your lips—or not ; if 
you were to be dragged and tramped on, with the mud 
and mire and the nameless filth of this London street 
soaking into and through your rich silks and delicate 
laces, and leaving its awful foulness in your hair. It 
would be a deserved fate, Lurline Bannottie, so far as 
Fate has power to go with you ; there would be only one 
inappropriate thing in it all—the fact that your body, in 
spite of all that might thus come to it to detile and dis- 
honor it, would still be white and pure and beautiful to 
look upon—when compared with your soul! 

Seconds count at such a time as that. The seconds be- 
tween the beginning of such a trouble and the end of it, 
one way or the other, will be few, indeed, in any and all 
cases. Already the drivers, angry at erch other, but 
each anxious for himself that he should not be responsi- 
ble for any fatal accident, were pulling this way and that 
on the reins, and constantly making a bad matter worse. 
One or two horses were already beyond control ; one or 
two vicious brutes were beginning to kick and struggle, 
unmindful of the harsh cries of command uttered by 
their drivers. It looked, with a woman thus surrounded 
and attacked, and especially as she had lost her wits, as 
though it would be the end of the world—for her. And 
then—some one sprang from the sidewalk into the very 
midst of the sudden turmoil and danger in the street. 














He caught a horse by the bit, here, and forced the rear- 
ing animal back on to his haunches, while he darted be- 
neath tne forelegs of the furious beast and went on his 
way unharmed ; he struck another horse over the head 
with his stout cane, there, and took advantage of the mo- 
mentary drawing back caused by the blow; he sprang 
over an obstacle in one place; he darted beneath some 
seemingly final barrier in another; he took alvantage of 
& narrow opening between a horse and wagon, at his 
right ; he found his way through, in some way, when 
there seemed no crack or crevice large enough for a man, 
at his left. In less time than it takes to tell it this man 
was at the side of the frightened and danger-beleaguered 
woman, and had one strong arm about her waist. 

‘*My God,” he exclaimed, as he reached her side, 
though she was so thoroughly beside herself that she 
did not notice it, and perhaps did not hear it at all ; “my 
God, it is the same face—the very same face—but more 
beautiful than I supposed possible 
any I ever saw before !” 

He caught her firmly. He held her tightly. And then, 
more slowly but no less surely than he had fought his 
way into the midst of the dangers in which she had been 
placed, he fought his way out with her. He met and 
conquered brute force on this side by his own physical 
strength ; he eluded danger on that side bya quick and 
alert exercise of cautious cunning which was marvelous. 
Little by little, now moving to the riglt, now to the left, 
now standing still for a moment, and then hurrying for- 
ward, le won his way. He set the feet of Miss Lurline 
Bannottie in safety upon the sidewalk ; he took off his 
hat and bowed to her. 

“Shall I have the pleasure of seeing you to your 
home ?” he asked. 


more beautiful than 


“Tf you will be so kind,” she replied, giving him one 
of her marvelous smiles ; ‘‘ lam really very much in need 
of assistance.” 

“IT do not wonder. You were in no little danger.”’ 

“True. I suppose you saved my life, did you not ?” 

**T think so. 
but——” 

** But it looked as though it would be ? 
inquired Miss Bannottie. 

**Yes,” replied the gentleman. 

He offered his arm. She took it, and leaned heavily 
upon it. Perhaps her nerves were really so much shaken 
that she felt she needed this support. More likely she 
had taken it into her wicked little head to play the cling- 
ing and dependent woman with this man. Here was 
evidently a gentleman ; a gentleman who was brave and 
quick—quick with his thoughts and his hands alike ; a 
gentleman whose face indicated experience, a large 
knowledge of the world, and an acquaintance with hard- 
ship and suffering. 

Perhaps one might excuse a woman for clinging to 
such a man as this, a man whose strength and dignity 
maturity and manhood—proved him ‘‘a foeman worthy 
of her steel.” But I suppose Lurline Bannottie would 
not have hesitated to play her pranks upon any man 
who had crossed her path in the populous wilderness of 
London. 


Perhaps it was not so serious as that, 


Is that it ?” 


“Tecan never thank you enough,” she said, earnestly, 
turning her glance upon him again ; ‘‘ you saved my life, 
and life is very sweet to me.” 


Her rescuer looked at her. Admiration, respectful .nd 


chivalrous, but ardent and earnest, shone in his eyes, 
Bluffly and frankly, perhaps half in mischief and half in 
carelessness, he spoke the thought in his mind : 

‘And your beauty, your face—I saved that too.” 
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She thought of the danger from which she had just 
come, and of what an iron-shod hoof might have done for 
her, and still have left her many long years of life. She 
shuddered, for a moment, in spite of herself. Then, with 
a light laugh, she faced him once more, and saucily an- 
swered him : 

**My face is not my fortune, sir,” she said. 

‘* Perhaps not,” he replied, gravely, but as frankly and 
carelessly as before ; ‘‘ but it is your power. Did no one 
ever tell you that ?” 

She let her head fall forward a little upon her breast. 
She made him no answer. How could she answer that ? 
Men had been telling her of her beauty—all her life. 
But no one had ever quite dared, before, to tell her just 
what he had. Power? How much she needed it ! How 
much more than even we, my dear reader, know or can 
know! And she knew he told the truth. And she had 
lived years enough to see beauty fade—in the faces of 
others, though her mirror had never had but one tale to 
tell her since the happy, girlish years of the long ago—ere 


yet she had left innocence behind her, ere yet she had | 


found womanhood, and an unavailing love to curse it— 
ere yet she had let passion burn and sear her very soul. 

What answer could she make to this bold man ? What 
answer, indeed? She made him none. 

But she spoke again, after a little. She came back once 
more to the thanks she felt—or at least spoke. 

‘‘T can never repay you,” she said, earnestly. 

The man drew a quick, long breath. 

“I suppose not,” he replied ; ‘‘ but why should you 
try ? Pass the benefit on to another. Save and assist 
the next needy one who comes in your way. I cannot 
think of danger escaped having filled the purpose for 
which it was wisely designed unless it has planted more 





He faced her with this sudden question. She flashed 
her marvelous smile and glance down upon him. He 
stood waiting for the answer she did not give him. They 
faced each other thus, for a little ; then her eyes faltered, 
and she turned away her head. Miss Bannottie had met 
men who had made love to her on very short acquaint- 
ance, men who had found an early opportunity to pro- 
test that they had loved her at first sight ; she had had 
most men of her acquaintance (we must make some ex- 
ceptions) at her feet—figuratively speaking. But she 
had never met just such a man as this. Her prosaic day 
in London was having an ending quite unique—even in 
her experience. 

She did not answer. He took it upon himseif to speak 
again. He did not press his impudent question. He 
did not pat some other impertinent question in the place 
of it. He did not even look in her face, trying to deter- 
mine whether she wished he would, He looked straight 
ahead. He walked a little faster—just a little. He 
brought the conversation abruptly back to himself—like 
the egotist he was showing himself to be. 

‘**Shall I tell you what happened to me ?” he asked; 
‘shall I tell you how I escaped ?” 

‘Ves ; ao.” 

“‘T was picked up at sea.” 

‘* How was that ?” 

‘An ocean steamer cut us down.” 

“Te.” 

‘** And they were too cowardly and Inhuman to attempt 
to rescue us.” 





of love and the spirit of brave and devoted self-sacrifice | 


in the heart and soul of the one from whom it was 
averted. Let my act bear fruit in your actions, and I 
shall be more than blessed and more than content.” 
“You speak strongly.” 
“T feel strongly. It is only a short time since my 
own life was saved under very singular circumstances ; 
only a short time since I was in very peculiar danger. 


The woman winced. But she came back to the task of 
the conversation again—if task it was. 

‘* When was that ?” 

He told her—told her the night, and almost the hour. 
She knew what that meant, and at once. It was her 


| desire that had cut this man’s yacht in two ; it was her 


You remember your own escape ; what would have been | 


your fate if I had been dead ?” 
The woman shuddered again. 
‘“‘T—I do not know,” she said. 
‘*No,” said the man, ‘nor do I. 
if we are brave enough, guess. No one else attempted 
your rescue. “What if no one had ?” 
‘*T—I don’t like to think of it.” 


But we may either, 


desire which had left him to his chances with the forces 
of the winds and waves. 

She turned away her head. 
when she spoke again. 

‘*T—I am very sorry,” was what she said. 

‘‘T am not. Every event in the voyage, from its be- 
ginning to its ending, has been a link in the chain which 


I hope she did not lie 


| drew me across the ocean to London, and gave it into 


| my hands to be the fortunate man to rescue you. 


IfI 


| had not crossed the sea, I should not have saved your 


‘“‘IT should think not. And yet, is not this life a strange | 


one? Who would have supposed that I was to come 
across the Atlantic—to save you ?” 

‘*To save me ?” 

“Yes. What more important thing have I done ?” 

Miss Bannottie laughed. 

**T don’t know. 
known you long enough, and that I do not know you 
well enough, to know much about what you have done 
or may do.” 

‘* Well,” continued the man, speaking slowly and 
gravely, but with an admiration shining in his eyes 
which he could not—perhaps would not — conceal; 
‘‘well, what more important thing could I do ?”’ 

‘“‘T don't know, I'm sure,” replied Miss Bannottie, 
airily. 

‘Nor I,” asserted the man, with fervent emphasis. 

‘‘ Certainly nothing more important for me.” 

‘Nor—for me ?” 


You must remember that I have not | 


life, should I ?” 

te 

‘And I should not have crossed the sea, should I, 
except in the steamer whose officers and crew saved me ?” 

‘*T presume not.” 

“And you will grant, will you not, that I should not 
have been rescued if I had not at first been wrecked ?” 

**T suppose I must.” 

‘‘Very well. That proves my case. 
cast away—glad for myself, I mean.” 

‘*Glad for yourself? What do you mean ?” 

‘‘T am sorry for the others.” 

‘* What others ?” 

“The crew, and 

‘*The crew was lost ?” 

Even the voice of this supremely selfish and super- 
latively wicked woman shook a little as she asked it. 

** All lost; all lost.” 

‘* And—and any one else ?” 

“Yes ; my private secretary.” 

“Ah? A friend, too ?” 

“Tea” 

‘Of many years’ standing ?” 


Tam glad I was 


” 
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“No; [had only known him a short time. But he 
had a grandly pure and noble soul.” 

“Indeed ?” 

Lurline Bannottie was not well calculated to judge of 
purity and nobility of soul. Perhaps for that reason— 
and perhaps for some other—she usually lost interest, 
temporarily, in any conversation into which such topics 
intruded themselves. 

“Yes, indeed. And, in spite of the terrible trouble in 
his life, a trouble which would have soured most men— 
and ruined some.” 

‘‘He had trouble in lis life, had he, serious :rouble ? 
How romantic! Tell me about it? What was it ?” 

“He was accused of a crime he did not commit. He 
escaped being unjustly punished, but it turned almost 
every one against him.” 

“And now he is gone ?” 

“Yes, he is gone.” 

“And undoubtedly better off than when living—living 
with the world against him ?” 

“T believe that firmly. But he was too good a man 
for the world to lose him quite so soon.” 

“‘T—suppose —so,” replied Miss Bannottie, absent- 
mindedly. She was reflecting on some events in the life 
of a certain young man she had seen, across whose path 
some shadows had fallen. She was wondering what she 
should do if—or when—the ex-cashier, whose life stood 
between his wife and a happy union with Walter Aldrich, 
should die.. She was wondering whether she would have 
power then to coerce and control the unhappy woman, 
waiting her return so lovingly and yearningly in Naples— 
the woman to whom she intended to dole out the means 
of living—from that woman’s own money—though un- 
known to her, as long as she could have her own way 
with ‘her in all respects; that woman against whom she 
intended to close all avenues of honest and honorable 
labor, shutting the iron gates of despair by virtue of the 
power of gold, if the time evér came when doing that 
would count the weight of a feather in favor of one of 
them with Walter Aldrich—or against the other ! 

With her husband dead, Elsie Senn would turn toward 
Aldrich as naturally as the flowers turn toward the sun. 
With her husband dead, Walter Aldrich would stoop to 
raise her to him —-‘‘as high as his heart’’— though he 
found her a beggar. 

How glad she was that Senn was not a man to brave 
the storms of the ocean, as this gentleman’s private secre- 
tary had done. How glad she was that Walter Aldrich 
had no right to be Elsie’s friend, while she had a right 
to pretend to be. How happy it made her to feel that 
Walter Aldrich could not bring this unfortunate creature 
to his own home, there to let her strong and womanly 
nature expand gloriously. How she gloated over the 
power she would have—over the authority she would 
exercise—over the gifts she would grudgingly bestow— 
over the tender girlish heart she would wound—over the 
womanly will she would bend to her devilish wishes, or 
break ! 

She was glad—glad. 

She suddenly looked up, and remembered that she 
had been very silent and must have seemed preoccupied. 


And she had not meant to be rnde—she had meant to be | 


very kind to this man ; she might see the time when she 
would wish to use him. 

He was looking down at her, a smile that was half 
amusement and half annoyance curling his fine lips. She 
asked him a question. 





chanced—I will not say the most unnatural of which she 
could have thought ; for ¢hought \in the proper meaning 
of the term) had little or nothing to do with it. She 
asked because she did not think. 

She only asked the question to make talk—to seem 
natural and interested. She didn’t care to have this 
gentleman answer it. It was a question in which she 
was not conscious of having the slightest or remotest 
interest. ; 

‘* What was your private secretary’s name ?”’ she asked. 

And the gentleman answered, as carelessly as she had 
asked, this question which must have seemed strained 
and irrelevant to him. 

‘*His name was Gilbert Senn,” he said. 


PART FOURTH. 


FROM A TRUTH TO THE CLEW—FROM A 
CLEW TO THE TRUTH. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


MISS BANNOTTIE’S PHOTOGRAPH, 


‘‘His name was Gilbert Senn,” he said. 

Miss Bannottie’s foot struck something just then, or 
seemed to, and she stumbled. She leaned heavily on the 
arm of the man who had saved her life—very heavily. 
Perhaps it was as well that she had almost fallen—or had 
seemed to—for she could scarcely have faced the man just 
then. 

She was glad they were almost at the end of their walk. 
It was a relief to see the walls of the hotel she called 
home, temporarily, just before her. 

‘*Here we are,” she said, stopping at the door. 

‘**Indeed ? Do you live here ?” 

**Oh, no; Iam only here for a few days.”’ 

‘** May I ask where your home is ?” 

She had gone up a step or two toward the private en- 
trance which led to her rooms, and stood there, in the 
semi-darkness, which was scarcely half dispelled by the 
flickering lamp over the doorway, looking down upon 
him. 

She was strongly impelled to lie to him, as she had lied 
to Captain Dennis, but somehow she could not find 
words in which to repeat that wretched story. She had 
** Denver ” at her tongue’s end, ‘‘ Colorado ” on her very 
lips ; but something held them bagk, and put the truth 
in their places. It did not promise much for this gentle- 
man’s peace in the future that it was so. But so it was. 
This man, like all the rest of mankind, may leave ‘‘ Lead 
us not into temptation” unsaid—at his peril. This 
man, like all other men, must go his way, wherever his 
free will leads him, and—must take his chances. 

The woman came down a step or two toward him. She 
bent a little nearer to him. Her voice was low, almost 
confidential, and there was just a little quaver of passion 
in it which made his heart beat faster than it had for 
many long years. 

‘*T am living in Naples now,” she told him. ‘* Though 
I call it that, my home is in the United States — in 
Maine.” 

‘‘Indeed ? How strange. My home is in Maine also.” 

‘Ts it ?” with a little catch in her voice which meant 


surprise, and perhaps more — say terror, if ‘‘more” is 


too indefinite. ‘‘Is it ? 
live ?” 

‘*My name is Jasper Jahnway.” 

“Oh, thank you. I believe I never heard the name 


Who are you? Where do you 


She asked her question hurriedly. It was the most un- | before.” 


natural question, perhaps, upon which she could have 


** And I live at a place called Jahnway Park.” 
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“Do you? I think I have just heard that place men- 
tioned. I have little idea where it is located, however. 
I—I had a friend who used to know some of the servants 
there. He used to visit a man called Philip.” 

“Yes? And now,” said Mr. Jahnway, ‘will you 
please tell me your name? May I know what to call the 
one I have had the pleasure of serving ?” 

‘‘My name is Bannottie—Lurline Bannottie,” was the 
reply. 

He looked up at her, admiration shining in his eyes. 
One could but doubt whether he was thinking of her 
name—a name he had never heard before—or of her 
face, as he next spoke. 

“It is beautiful, very beautiful,” was what he said. 

She smiled. 

**Do you think so?” she asked. 

“T do. By-the-way, I am going to Naples within a 
day or two ’’— the fact was that the idea of doing so had 
not occurred to him until within less than five minutes ; 
‘‘may I have the pleasure of calling upon you there ?” 

‘* Certainly,” she replied, and gave him her address 
and the location of her residence there, and still the 
truth. 

‘*And now,” she said, after a pause of a moment or 
two, ‘‘I must go in. I shall sit in my private parlor, 
away from any friend or acquaintance, and think over 
what has happened to me. It will be very lonely, 
and——” 

**And something of a bore ?” 

‘Yes, decidedly.” 

“Tt’s so much pleasanter to talk than to think ; don’t 
you think it is ?” 

‘Certainly. But I cannot let any more of this Lon- 
don fog have its wicked way with my throat and lungs. 
So, unless you will come in——” 

**Thank you; I will,” said Mr. Jasper Jahnway. 

And they went in together. 

Miss Bannottie proved even more charming within- 
doors than she had outside. She played for Mr. Jahn- 
way. She sang for him. She showed him a few sketches 
she liad drawn, and two or three bits of painting she had 
done in the intervals of time between the periods of 
business which had oceupied nearly all her stay in 
London. 

‘**T can never be idle,” she said, simply ; ‘‘ and se when 
I can get away from my lawyers and bankers, and get the 
details of business brushed out of my brain, I sketch or 
paint, or write.” ' 

**You write ?” he inquired. 

eae 

And then she read some little bits of poetry which had 
come from her pen—poems which fell short of the lofty 
dignity of genius at all times, perhaps, and which in 
some cases descended fearfully near to the common- 
place ; poems which were untouched with the divine 
fire of heaven-kivdied inspiration, and which were of the 
earth, earthy, and doomed to find oblivion instead of im- 
mortality ; but poems which sounded well, very well in- 
deed, as they fell, in strong words and well-rounded sen- 
tences, from the beautiful lips of this regal woman, upon 
the ears of this new acquaintance of hers, who sat so 
pleasantly and dangerously near her while the London 
fog shut closer and darker against the windows, and 
seemed to wall them in from the world outside, from the 
night, from the day beyond the night, and to bind their 
lives and their futures closely together. 

Then she told him marvelous stories of her own life, 
dwelling upon the girlish years she had spent in her 
Italian home before her sweet English mother and her 


’ 





| again. 


proud—but poor—Italian papa had died and left her 
alone in the world. There were tears in her eyes as she 
told of those olden days, adding the pathos of her per- 
sonality to the story which would have been pathetic 
enough when -told by any tongue, however prosaic, 
There were tears in Jahnway’s eyes as he listened, for 
the eloquence of truth was in her story, and it touched 
his heart. 

After that she told him of her later life, and the tales 
were more marvelous still. I regret having to say that 
Jahnway’s tears ceased, and that his eyes grew dry. 
Much of what she said was ‘‘ founded on fact,” but her 
words lacked the eloquence which appertains only to 
simple and perfect truth. And, though she proved her- 
self ingenious, her stories might have been more remark- 
able than she made them —if truth is stranger than 
fiction. 

Mr. Jahnway rose at last. 
ringing midnight. 

‘*Pray pardon me,” he said ; ‘‘I had no idea it was 
so late.” 

‘Nor had I. Good-night. You will call upon me i 
Naples, will you not? I shall expect you.” 

“Twill. That is—I will try to—if I go there.” 

**But—I thought you said you were going.” 

“Did I? Perhaps I did. It is still uncertain.” 

“Ts it? I am sorry.” 

‘Are you ? Will you grant me one last request before 
you say farewell? It is quite posstble you may never 
see. me again. 

“Why, Mr. Jahnway! I should scarcely recognize 
you as the gentleman whose acquaintance I made this 
evening. You are positively gloomy and gloom-produc- 
ing. You will have me colder than this wretched fog 
made me if you keep on in that strain. Of course we 
shall meet again, and I venture to predict that we shall 
be the best of friends—the best of friends. And, of 
course, I will grant any reasonable request. What do 
you wish ?” 

‘*A few lines to remember you by, if we never mect 
again.” 

She seated herself at her table. She opened a drawer, 
and took out paper and pen and ink. 

‘*As you wish, except that it shall be until we meel 
What shall I write ?” 

‘* Whatever you please.” 

“No. Iam not in the mood to-night. I think I could 
not write anything original. Suggest something.” 

“Very well. Write this.” 

And he slowly repeated, while she wrote: 


The bells of London were 


~ 
oS 


** Look, love upon my lips here; 
You cannot hear them speak; 
3ut is there need for that, dear? 
Were words not always weak ? 


“Look deep into my eyes, love; 
I bravely face you now; 
Have faith, because you cannot prove 
The thought behind my brow! 


** Look, listen, reason well, dear; 
You cannot know my soul! 
Content thyself with what is here 

Who may not claim the whole.” 

Miss Bannottie looked up with an uneasy little shiver 
as she finished, and held her hand upon what she had 
just written, instead of handing it to him. 

*“Where—where did you ever see or hear that ?” she 
asked. 

“I cannot say,” he replied. 


(Future lexicographers 
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should make a note of the fact that ‘‘cannot” in such a 
connection is equivalent to ‘‘ will not”; nor should they 
forget to mention that ‘‘I do not know ” is at least more 
straightforward and definite, as well as usually more 
truthful, than ‘‘I cannot say.”) 

‘It is wretched poetry. Did you know that ?” 

‘IT suppose so,” he replied ; ‘‘ though I believe poetry 
is largely a matter of taste. I don’t pretend to be a 
judge of such things.” 

‘‘T should hope not—if you like that. And the senti- 
ment is simply atrocious ; did you not know that ?” 

‘Yes, I did know that,” he said, gravely ; ‘‘ good- 
night.” 

He reached out his hand. Perhaps she did not see it, 
or did not understand his meaning, ‘for she did not take 
it. She rose to her feet. She folded the paper she had 
written. She handed it to Mr. Jahnway. He placed it 
carefully in his pocket. 

‘*Good-night,” she said. 

He turned abruptly, without another word, and hur- 
ried from the room and from the house. The London 
fog took his form into its concealing embrace ; the roar 
of the London streets merged the sound of his footsteps 
into its eternal thunder. Gone! gone! And Lurline 
Bannottie leaned against the marble mantel, her face 
scarcely less white than it, wondering whether it was not 
all a dream after all—her danger, her rescue, and Jasper 
Jahnway’s visit—and whether she might not take up her 
life again to-morrow in peace and comfort and triumph. 

A dream ? 

Alas! no dream! A terrible reality! A reality which 
set her a hundred new tasks to do and a hundred new 
problems to solve! No dream ! 

‘Why did he stay ?” she moaned, as she threw her- 
self into the depths of a huge easy-chair, and covered her 
face with her hands ; ‘‘ why did he stay ? He must have 
seen how I suffered and how much I wished to be alone, 
unless he was even blinder than the most of his sex. 
The heartless intruder! HowTI hate him; how I hate 
him! Curse him! HowTI wish I had him here, for a 
half-minute, within reach of these two strong hands.” 
‘ She held up the two strong hands, the long, lithe 
fingers clasping and unclasping in impotent rage ; two 
strong hands—that had done wicked work, not once, but 
many times—but as helpless now as they had been when 
Jasper Jahnway risked his life for hers. 

‘‘So Gilbert Senn is dead? And I—I suppose my 
mad haste to reach Mr. Lyman in season was the direct 
cause of it. That makes another thing to add to my long 
score against Samuel Lyman. I wish he had a hundred 
lives, and that I had him in my power ; I'd try hard to be 
even with him before I was done.” 

She got up, then, and paved nervously up and down 
her room several times. She was suffering greatly. She 
was puzzled—frightened—angry—all at once. 

“Gilbert Senn is dead. That sets Elsie free—from 
him ; that makes it possible for her to marry Walter 
Aldrich —if I cannot prevent; free—free—she is free 
from every one but me; I—I will take care that she 
and Walter Aldrich never meet in this world ; before they 
shall, before he shall look or speak love to her, before 
she shall look or speak tenderness to him in return, I—I 
—I will do for her what I did for another once, when I 
thought she had Walter’s love for her own.” 

She had raced up and down her room until she was 
weary. Now she threw herself, panting and exhausted, 
into her chair again. 

‘IT wonder if I’m very pale?” she whispered to her- 
self ; ‘‘I—I suppose I ought to be. And yet, 1 don't 





think Mr. Jahnway is so very dangerous—not so very 
dangerous. I’ve led his senses and his reason into cap- 
tivity. He loves me, or thinks he does, just as all the 
rest of them have done, and he has a masterly way with 
him—a very grand and imperial sort of way. I—I almost 
think I could have been taught to love him—if I had 
never known Walter Aldrich. I wonder where he ever 
heard those wretched verses of mine? I am sure I never 
wrote them but once ; I am certain they were never writ- 
ten in but one place; once before to-night, I mean. 
Was it a threat I heard in his voice when he repeated 
them, or did I imagine it ? Has Samuel Lyman left me 
another heritage of danger, founded on his criminal care- 
lessness ? I—I must see Mr. Jahnway to-morrow, and 
make sure that he will not tell what he knows—if he 
knows anything, nor what he suspects. I must fascinate 
him. I must make my power over him absolute. I can 
do it. Iwill doit. I—what did he say his London ad- 
dress is ? What—what 2 

She sprang to her feet. She ran to the outside door. 
She opened it. Great, dense waves of the heavy fog rolled 
up the steps from the street, and seemed to spread a tan- 
gible darkness in the hall. Outside, the whole great 
world of London seemed swallowed up in the blackness. 
Rain was falling slowly and almost silently t:rough the 
murky gloom. 

She shut the door. She staggered like a drunken 
person. She reeled back into her handsome parlor again, 
and sat down, once more, as though her strength was 
utterly gone. 

**Fool! fool!” she cried, striking her forehead with 
her hand: “I did not ask him that. I did not find 
where he lives here. It would be madness to attempt to 
find him on such a night as this, even if I knew just 
where to go. But how can I wait? Suppose he does 
not call again? Suppose he does not follow me to 
Naples. Suppose—suppose——” 

She relapsed into silence, and tears of agony ran down 
her cheeks. 

‘*T—I suppose he could make that cost me dear, if 
he wished. I—I don’t doubt I signed my own death- 
warrant when I wrote it—if he chooses to make it so. 
I—I——” 

She paused once more. Her cheeks were flushed. 
Her eyes seemed to blaze through the tears which stood 
in them. Her lips were firmly set. Some strong emotion 
seemed to sweep over her, and to Sway her as the tempest 
sways the trees of the forest. 

What emotion ? Don’t ask me. There are some things 
in which the historian must fall short of knowledge ; 
some things in which his opinion is of but little value. 
I cannot tell you what her emotion was ; I cin tell you 
what it was not ; I can, and I will. It was not remorse. 
—it was not remorse ! 

“‘He—he has me in his power—if he has wit enough to- 
know it. I must bend to his will—if he is brave enough 
to use it. Well—no matter. Forewarned is forearmed, 
they say, and I am safe in the knowledge of the worst he. 





‘can do; he can show that I wrote those silly rhymes on 


a photograph I gave the man who died so strangely, I 
suppose, and I am sure he can do no more than that ;. 
and that would prove nothing.” 

Ah, Lurline Bannottie, are you sure of that ? Is that. 
trivial thing what you are disturbed over. Go to your 
bed ; try to dream the whole truth ; and then see whether 
your brain is strong enough to let you wake sane instead 
of mad ! 

‘‘Yes, Iam in his power; there is no doubt of that. 
But—I was in Samuel Lyman’s power; and J am not 
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now! I —guess it is safe for me to sleep ; there may be 
times in the future when I cannot.” 

She went into the next room, her sleeping-room, and 
threw herself, dressed as she was, across her bed. Let 
us leave her, as she falls slowly and calmly into a sleep 
that will not be haunted by anything worse than her 





| on the maps as if a portion of it belonged to the estuary 
| of the Mediterranean, when in reality its waters flow into 
the Garonne. Schrader’s triangulation has, besides, 
established the fact that a hitherto unknown gorge exists 
between two chains of mountains, which latter, seen 
‘from other points, appear to be one continuous chain. 


LADEN WITH TROPHIES. 


stern resolve to have safety and success—no matter what 
the cost, to others, and follow Jasper Jahnway home. 
(To be continued.) 








Recent explorations of the geographer Schrader have 
brought to light the surprising fact that a large part of 
the Pyrenees is, geographically speaking, thus far wholly 
unknown. The Valley of Aran has hitherto been marked 


eo 


| The explorations of Dr. Jaubernat, of the Alpine Club 
| of Toulouse, reveal the existence of a lake at the bottom 
of that gorge, which lake is the largest on the northern 
slope of the Pyrenees, and which, until the Summer of 
1883, was entirely unknown. Schrader adds, that in the 
southern and southeastern part of the Valley of Aran 
there are mountain chains, some peaks of which rise to 
| the height of 3,100 meters, without being heretofore 
| marked on any map. 
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MISS BROOKE’S ADVENTURE.—‘‘ A GROUP OF BRAWNY, ROUGH-BEARDED MEN WERE ADVANCING, THEY SURVEYED THE TWO GIRLS 
AND SCRUTINIZED THE PAPERS ON THE TABLE,” 


MISS BROOKE'S ADVENTURE. 


By AMANDA M, DouG Las, 


Sue did not realize, until she was out in the wilds of 
Wisconsin, what a perfectly absurd thing she had under- 
taken to do. What she had wanted most was to get 
away from society, flirtation—human kind generally. 
She was sick and tired of it all, of dissipation and flat- 
tery, and being known everywhere as the ‘‘ great heiress, 
Miss Brooke ; came in for one of the big English estates, 
you know—worth two or three millions.” 

It was just a million and a half. 
when she was nineteen to establish her claim, and been 
asked in marriage by her second cousin, Sir Gervaise 
Brooke, who showed only too plainly how he hated to 
give up the money, A Winter in Paris, a Summer on the 
Continent, home again, balls, parties, dissipation ; a lover, 
who, in the course of the engagement, betrayed the 
‘* feet of clay”; and now she was only twenty-four. She 
did begin to look worn ; she confessed herself nervous 
and cross, 

Dr. Hardinge advised mountains and seaside—and de- 
serts, I had almost said. She would have none of them. 
Then, in sheer despair : 

“*T know a queer, charming old man out in Wiscon- 
sin, not far from the Lake border. He is a Swede, mag- 
nificently educated, and keeps a sort of sanitarium, 
though I don’t imagine # is ever very much crowded. 
You couldn't flirt with him, and there would. be no one 
else in those wilds. But there, I know you will not go.” 

Vol, XXIV., No, 2—14. 








‘* Dr, Hardinge, I have a half a mind to go, out of pure 
perverseness, ” 

‘*And you’d be homesick in a week, longing for the 
lads you left behind you.” 

They quarreled—they always did—and when he was 
gone, Miss Brooke took a survey of herself in the glass, 
Was she getting old and sallow and thin? The next 


| thing would be crow’s-feet around her eyes and creases 
‘ 
She had gone abroad 


in her forehead, and somebody would say, ‘‘ How dread- 
fully Miss Brooke has faded! She must be quite an old 
maid |” And she was not ready to fade or to be thrust 
aside by the conquering insolence of sixteen. 

But she was really ill, Frightful nervous headaches, 
no appetite, sleepless nights, and a keen irritation of 
nerves and temper. If any one spoke loudly, or slam- 
med a door, or even rustled a paper, it almost set her 
wild, 

Yes, it was best to go off, where no one knew her ; if 
she was going to be sick, she wanted no pitying eyes 


| with a touch of triumph in them, no mock sympathy 


whose flavor was tinged with a sting. 
£o she took her maid and started off, before any of her 


| dear five hundred friends knew she had gone. But after 


journeying by rail and steamboat, and last of all a stage- 
coach, aud finding even the straggling village left behind, 
she was vexed at herself. Were there not enough water 
cures, and : very other kind of humbug, in the land, that 
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she should tire herself all out with th’s journey, and find 
nothing at its termination ? 

Dr. Larsen came to the forlorn little hotel to meet her, 
and drove her home in his comfortable carryall. 

A tall, fine-looking man, carrying his sixty years well, 
although his hair and beard were white as snow. And 
the Home had a great, hospitable porch, looking like a 
roomy seaside hotel. 

For a fortnight she was very ill ; indeed all the month 
of*June she paid little heed to what went on about her. 
It seemed to her that there were numerous and unneces- 
sary packs and douches, and rubbings, and swathings, 
but they were administered by gentle hands, and, oh, 
crowning blessing ! she learned to sleep once more, and 
food came to lose its flavor of dry ashes. 

Two women interested her a great deal. A motherly, 
rosy, middle-aged person with the softest of hands and 
the most persuasive of voices. 

This was Madame Larsen, the doctor’s brother’s 
widow, the matron of the establishment ; the other was 
a tall, handsome young girl, with the figure of a nymph, 
and a complexion of pink and pearl. Her bronze-gold 
hair was short and curling, her eyes were as blue as a 
June sky, and Miss Brooke, who rarely indulged in a 
passion for her own sex, was quite captivated by Miss 
Irma Larsen. 

Mutual sympathies were soon developed. Both girls 
were musicians of the more classical type, and both had 
artist souls. 

Miss Larsen had already done some very good work. 
Several of her pictures had been sold abroad. 

“T do believe I should have been an artist, if——” 
and Miss Brooke colored a little as she added, rather 
abruptly: ‘‘Some money was left me, and I plunged into 
gayety instead.” 

‘*And, like the prodigal son, wasted not only your 
substance, but your health,” returned Irma, with a smile. 
‘But you are tec young, and have too fine a physique, to 
sink into a nervous, listless woman.” 

**And that class is my utter detestation !” was the 
exlergetic reply. ‘* They are regular vampires, draining 
the lifeblood of every one they meet. You see so many 
in society. ,And, oh, it is all vanity and vexation of 
spirit! There are so few things in life that satisfy, that 
pay!” and she gave a half-bitter, half-defiant laugh. 

Irma Larsen studied her gravely. In her twenty years 
she had never known any world-weariness. She had seen 
many of the most tiresome of her kind, and yet she had 
not lost faith in the grand possibilities of human nature. 
True, she knew nothing of Miss Brooke’s past, but she 
had heard the wail from other lips. And She found so 
much that paid. 

So she led her back to art talk, and found her highly 
cultivated and possessing a true artistic soul. What a 
companion she would make for the long rides and ram- 
bles when her health was really restored. 

The doctor took her out driving with him, and she had 
her daily constitutional, but horseback-riding was Dr. 
Larsen’s great hobby. So one day, Lucy, her maid, 
hunted up her beautiful blue cloth habit, with its long 
skirt that almost touched the ground. 

“But you can’t go in that—indeed you can’t!” ex- 
claimed Lucy. ‘Why, everybody here rides like the 
men, and they wear a kind of Bloomer costume, only Miss 
Irma, who does dress like a man, and such a¥handsome 
man as she makes !” 

“T shall wear that,” answere? ‘iss Brooke, decisively, 
who had a horror of Bloomer. aud strong-minded women 
generally. . 








So she and the doctor came to an open quarrel. 

** To go out in that thing !” he said, scornfully; “ flap- 
ping against your horse’s legs, or filling with wind like a 
balloon. And if an accident happens, if a girth slips or 
breaks, or your horse is startled, you are swathed like a 
mummy, and stuck on one side where you can do no- 
thing to help yourself. No, no! not any woman under 
my control shall do such a foolish thing! When you go 
to court-balls, or are a bride, or want to make an appear- 
ance in grand state, wear your trains. I do think some 
women look graceful as well as majestic in them ; but on 
a horse’s back, never !” 

**Then I will not ride,” said Miss Brooke, resolutely ; 
and she took her revenge in writing four pages of com- 
plaint to Dr. Hardinge, who laughed merrily over it. 

‘‘The idea of making such a guy of oneself!” she ex- 
claimed, indignantly. 

“Yet you will like it very much when you become 
accustomed to it,” was Miss Larsen’s reply. 

‘And you are quite willing to unsex yourself, to ride 
through the town like an Amazon——” 

‘The town is a very simple matter,” and Irma smiled. 
“‘T might not want to do such a thing in a crowded city, 
but here it is an ordinary sight. My uncle has converted 
most of the women to his way of thinking, and the men 
very generally approve. It does give so mu-h greater 
freedom and safety, not only from the chances of acci- 
dent, but I have often been out sketching for a whole 
day in wild places, where my costume really screened 
me from observation, and gave me a peculiar feeling of 
security. I do not think I have lost all my womanly 
instincts.” 

It was one thing to make war upon a custom, but quite 
another to assail Miss Larsen; so Miss Brooke was silent. 

About this time another great misfortune happened to 
her. Her beautiful hair succumbed to the effects of fever 
and disease, and came out frightfully. It was very long, 
fine and glossy, with a tint of purple-black. She had 
been extremely proud of it, and now her grief knew no 
bounds. It must be cut off, of course, for already it was 
losing its brilliancy. 

**T shall never be fit to go back to civilization !” she 
flung out, angrily. ‘‘I will never forgive Dr. Hardinge, 
never! If I had not come here !” 

And then she remembered the poor puny, sallow 
women one encountered at springs and seasides, whose 
little wisp of hair was covered with an enormous water- 
fall—they had scarcely come to calling them chignons 
yet —and who complained and maundered, and so it 
might have been as bad anywhere else, and she was 
almost well again. 

So the beautiful hair was cut and laid away in a drawer. 
She did shed a few tender tears over it. And one day she 
surreptitiously put on Irma Larsen’s riding-habit, and 
found herself transformed into something that was not a 
fright, but a handsome yourg man, or, more correctly 
speaking, a youth, and her scruples gave way. 

The thin face had begun to fill out, the dimple in the 
broad, round chin was deeper, the exquisite bloom of 
which she had once been so“proud was struggling 
through the clear skin. For although her hair and 
eyes were s) dasky, her complexion had a clear, creamy 
tint, quite free from the darker brunetie or ohive shades. 

Vanity might have had something to do with it, but 
Miss Brooke’s views underwent a thorouzh modification. 
She was a fine equestrienne, and had a passionate love for 
the exercise, and now she and Irma Larsen became in- 
separables. They rode, they rambled, and Irma insisted 


, 


upon her friend’s taking some lessons in painting. 
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Many a Summer evening tuey sat in the spacious hall, 
and played duets on the grand piano that might have 
won them unbounded applause at a concert. In fact, 
Doris Brooke was fast becoming iufatuated with her new 
life. Had she really been a pining, fretful, sleepless in- 
valid only a few months ago ? 

She ordered a snit like Ivma’s, which was dark-blue 
with plain gilt buttons. Sometimes she wondered what 
Society would say to this escapade, and how shocked 
that little proper, fastidious Sir Gervaise Brooke would 
be! She would have enjoyed flaunting herself in his 
very face. 

As for the simple villagers, most of them Swedes and 
Germans, they troubled their heads very little about 
what went on at the Home, except to adore good Dr. Lar- 
sen. The women worked in the fields with their short 
dresses and picturesque peasant costume, with here and 
there an odd conglomerate of American attire, and were 
not given to criticising their neighbors. 

So the Summer passed away, and Miss Brooke had re- 
gained her olden strength and beauty. Should she go 
back to society and dissipate it all? There was some- 
thing more to life than frivolous pleasure-seeking. Were 
her old dreams all dead ? 

She wondered now how she had ever come to fancy 
herself in love with such a person as Herbert Allington, 
an elegant society man, to be sure, but with no ideas be- 
yound his own little set, and whose value of anything was 
rated simply upon its exclusiveness. 

Would she ever find this broad, liberal man, with his 
high, noble soul, to whom a million would make no 
more difference than if it were a few paltry thousands ? 
Or should she endow a sanitarium — build a home for 
soldiers’ orphans, or old ladies ? 

‘“*Come,” Irma exclaimed, rousing her from her rev- 
erie, “‘ what do you say to a whole long day in the 
woods? It is a perfect Indian Summer morning, and 
the foliage is just beginning‘to turn. Clear Lake will 
be magnificent. And you were so anxious to go over the 
Berger Mountains, you know. There is a rather pictur- 
esque settlement in that vicinity I believe. I was over 
there once with uncle.” 

‘“‘T am ready,” answered Miss Brooke. ‘Truth to 
tell; I feel like going on a lark or hunting up an adven- 
ture. Does that pretty suit of blue, with its gilt buttons, 
demoralize one, I wonder ?” 

Irma laughed. 

Very jaunty the two equestrians looked as they started 
off.. Their spirited horses pranced and arched their sleek 
necks as if they, too, were ready for something out of 
the usual course. 

For several miles they rode over ways that they knew 
quite by heart, then they took a sharp westward turn. 
The soft, mellow haze had cleared away, and the sun was 
shining from a nearly cloudless October sky. 

The air seemed full of that nameless Autumnal fra- 
grance which the fires of Summer had fused from pine 
and hemlock with their antique, resinous odor, from 
bireh and spruce, countless wild grape-vines, stubble 
fields with a late growth of clover, and the great yellow 
stacks ef corn drying in the sunshine. 

Leaving the cultivated fields behind, they came to a 
small but beautiful inland lake that lay sleeping in the 
golden light, with a border of burnished trees around it. 

“It is rightly named,” said Doris—*‘ Clear Lake. Why, 
you can see every pebble and weed at its furthest depths. 
How wonderfully you have reproduced it, Irma! If I 


should stumble over it in Germany, I should recognize it 
in a moment.” 





They walked to its silvery edge, and let tlcir horses 
drink of its pure liquid. A little further off rose the 
mountains they had resolved to climb, framing in the 
picture with their soft dark-blue outlines. 

They took it all in, and turned away reluctantly, as if 
it were difficult to break the enchanted spell, but the 
pawing of their impatient steeds roused them. 

There was a tolerable openivug made up the mountain- 
side. Nowa rugged bit of ascent, then a little wind in, 
the toilsome way, but at last they reached the top, and 
paused, glad to rest. 

If Clear Lake had been beautiful, this picture was 
glorious. Nature had laid out not only her enchanting, 
but also her sublime, effects on forest, meadow, bill, 
valley and stream. 

On this side the lake, now a dimple of silver amid pur- 
ples and bluish greens, on the other the wide valley, with 
its winding river, and afar hills and dusky ravines, bold 
rocks jutting out, breadths of interminable forests rising 
higher, tier on tier, until they seemed lost in clouds of 
hazy ether. They took out their lunch, for they were 
most unromantically hungry. 

The horses nibbled the short grass at their feet, and, 
as they sat resting, they determined to explore the valley 
below—some isolated settlement of farmers, doubtless, 
who seldom gave a thought to the visions of beauty by 
which they were surrounded. 

So they threaded their way down, chatting in low, 
grave tones, profoundly impressed with a feeling of awe. 

But once at its foot, the settlement seemed to have 
vanished. The woody heights rose again one after an- 
other ; but, nothing daunted, they pushed on, until Irma 
looked about her in vague apprehension. 

‘Tt will never do for us to get lost,”’ she said ; “ per- 
haps we had better yetrace our steps.” 

“‘T am not exactly dying for that kind of an adven- 
ture,” returned Miss Brooke, with a smile. 

But now—which way had they come? Had some fay 
of the woods suddenly shut them in with his enchanted 
wand ? 

Before they could feel really anxious they heard a 
cheerful whistle, and a team of hardy mules emerged 
from an opening, driven by a stout young German of a 
most stolid aspect ; yet the sight was a welcome one. 

Irma began to question him ; he was evidently dazed 
by their appearance. He studied their dress, appar- 
ently much attracted by their Buttons and their gold 
we ch-c'iains. 

In his uncouth way he meant to be polite, and added 
‘*sir” to every few words. : 

There was a village only a little further on—‘‘ lumber- 
men in plenty—not many fine gentlemen like you. The 
saw-mill was down below, two or three miles,” and he 
scratched his head thoughtfully. ‘‘Did they want Mr. 
Brocker ?” ‘ 

‘““Was there any place where they could have their 
horses fed ?” 

‘*Oh, yes. Keep straight on this road. Madame Holtz 
kept the inn.” 

The conversation had been carried on in German, but 
that of the rustic was so mingled with patois as to be 
barely intelligible. 

‘© We will astonish these simple-minded folk,” exclaimed 
Miss Brooke, laughingly. ‘Our adventure is just begin- 
ning. We will put on Portia’s manly stride and brave 
grace, but I dare say we shall have no opportunity to 
tell ‘quaint lies’ about the ladies who loved us. The 
young rustic had no doubt but that we were of his kind, 
though of a superior order.” ’ 





A SILENT SUMMER REVERIL. 
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They soon reached the clearing. To the southward 
stretched some well-tilled farms, wrested from the 
bosom of primeval forests. 

The winding river was startling in its loveliness. A few 
rude cottages that could not quite mar its beauty, one 
with a more pretentious front bespeaking its capacity. 

They were really tired enough to enjoy the rest. 
Madame Holtz, a short, stout, rosy woman in cap, ker- 
chief and petticoat, received them, had their horses cared 
for, and offered to get them some dinner, though it was 
past noon. 

Christine, as round and rosy as her mother, with a 
bright, fair face and long plaits of flaxen hair, came to 
wait upon the two gentlemen. 

She had never seen such gay gallants in all her Jife. 
She brought them sume sparkling water from the spring, 
and, at their request, she ushered them into a small 
chamber to wash off the dust of their journey. 














p tS 


‘I wonder if there are many such Eves so ready to 
tempt men ?” she mused. ‘This girl, brought up in a 
wilderness, has the whole alphabet of flirtation at her 


tongue’s end. I do believe she is really smitten. What 
if I should meet her half way ?” 
Christine answered Miss Brooke’s smile as if she 


guessed who occupied her thoughts. She came nearer, 
with a rosebud gleaned from the scanty flower-garden. 

‘For me ?” said Miss Brooke, gayly. 

** For you, sir, if you will accept. It is not very much, 
and I dare say you are used to beautiful things, and— 
and—beautiful women—great ladies, indeed.” 

‘**Many a great lady might envy your freshness and 
fairness and your soft, abundant hair. Will you pin the 
rose in for me ?” 

Christine looked up with wistful, longing eyes, as she 
deftly fastened the bud in the coat-lapel. 

Miss Brooke bent her head and kissed the rosy cheek, 








sew, 


THE MANSION AT SHADELAND FARM.— SEE PAGE 216. 


The soft, thick towels had lain among rose-leaves—in | bringing a still warmer color into it. 


fact, all the appointments, simple as they were, and in 
some respects rude, were exquisitely neat. 

Christine was evidently smitten with Miss Brooke, who 
did not hesitate to encourage the young girl’s unreason- 
ing adoration. They conversed in English, and Chris- 
tine’s pretty accent, coupled with her blushes at any 
slight blunder, was very entertaining. 


| with fierce, unreasoning rage. 


In the kitchen there was a savory smell of broiled | 


bacon, cold chicken and various relishes ; brown bread 


and white, freshly boiled, mealy potatoes, and a plate of | 


appetizing soup! Surely they were feasted. Christine’s 
smiles and blushes and her ready service, to say nothing 
of her ready tongue, added a sauce piquante, 

Then they went out on the porch for another view of 
the winding river. Irma could not resist the temptation 
of a sketch. 
then turned for a little by-play with Miss Brooke. 


Christine brought out the small table, and | 


\ 


That evidently 
was the reward Christine desired. 

She laughed and looked pleased, and still hovered 
around the object of her admiration. 

Some one else had seen the kiss. Adam Breme had 
come up to the little inn, wondering whether the trav- 
elers had found their way, and at the sight he was filled 
His sweetheart ! 

‘** Christine !” he called. 

‘‘Tam busy,” said Christine, with a toss of the head. 

Adam came nearer. Miss Brooke leaned over Irma, 
watching her swift pencil. 

“It can only be a rough draft,” explained Miss Larsen. 
‘© You must help me remember the beautiful accessories, 
for I have only a few moments to devote to it.” 

‘* What are they doing ?” asked Adam, catching Chris- 
tine’s wrist and drawing her away. 

‘Don’t! You hurt me! You are so rough, Adam! 
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Did you not hear what the gentleman said—a draft ? Let 
me go. Mother told me to attend to them.” 

“Tsaw him ”—nodding toward Miss Brooke—‘ fool- 
ing with you. He kissed you.” 

‘* What of it ?” said she, saucily. ‘‘I am not promised 
to you. Go your way, Adam Breme,” and the little 
coguette stamped her foot. 

Something else was struggling through his slow brain. 
The war had not yet ended, and though this small settle- 
ment had not been disturbed, as the greater part of them 
were not naturalized, the idea was sufficient to create a 
panic. 

‘*A draft, you said? Are they going to take us for 
soldiers ? They are army-men—look at their buttons. 
But they shall not do it!” 

“They will do it !” cried Christine, wickedly, enjoying 
the poor fellow’s sudden affright, and not fully under- 
standing the occupation of the two at the table. 

“They sha’n’t !” and Adam doubled his great, brawny 
fist. ‘I'll murder them first!’ and the next instant he 
was running clumsily down the road. 

Christine was summoned within by her mother’s 
peremptory call. Meanwhile, Adam had not far to go. 
A short turn in the road disclosed a group of men 
busy preparing logs for rafting. A few words were 
enough to raise an alarm. They took counsel briefly, 
and set out in a body for Frau Holtz’s. 

‘Are we to have an admiring audience ?” said Miss 
Brooke, suddenly. ‘‘ We might fancy ourselves in some 
rugged wild of the Vaterland.” 

Irma glanced up. A group of brawny, rough-bearded 
men, whose fierce eyes rather startled her, were advanc- 
ing. They surveyed the two girls and scrutinized the 
papers on the table. 

“Vat you do mit dis draft, eh?” said one, coming 
forward. ¢ 

‘Nothing very dangerous,” replied Miss Larsen, pleas- 
antly. ‘It is a little sketch of the river, yonder bluff, 
and the ravine. See for yourself!” and she held it up. 

‘You do sometings beside dis! You sent here to 
make a draft? See here! Dis is not our war. We 
come here mit our wives and children to work and make 
us a home—not to fight.” 

The girls looked at each other in amazement. Christine 


| 








ran out of the kitchen, towel in hand, her face ashen pale | 


lest Adam had put his threat into execution. Oh, surely, 
they would not dare to murder these two handsome 
young men! ' 
“You are mistaken,” 
are——” and, realizing 


explained Miss Brooke. 
their position, her face flushed 





scarlet. 

“Officers. We know, we know. What you call dis ?” 
And the man touched the bright gilt buttons. 

“Tt is not a military button. That has an eagle on it, 
while this is plain, as you see,” said Miss Larsen, rising 
with dignity and standing close beside Miss Brooke. 
‘““We are not soldiers in any sense. We have no- 
thing to do with a draft. If you would like it better, 
I will tear up this sketch—see.” And she destroyed it 
before their eyes, scattering the fragments the 
ground, 

‘“*T knows besser as dat,” said another, with an oath. 
‘But you go not back. We keep you here. We make 
dis guard-house, so you stay till de peace come. You 
shall not go tell de army dere is mens here.” 

‘*Go away,” cried Christine, shrilly. ‘‘ You shall not 
touch them. They are telling the truth. It was only 
& picture.” 

“Hold your tongue, /rdulein ! 


on 


” 


said another. ‘‘ These 


| for more oflicers, for soldiers, who will take us off. 


“We | 
| heart beat as if it would strangle her. 





handsome. chaps cannot have all their own way. The 
picture is very well for a blind, but the draft is what 
they mean, and they’ve come to the wrong place. There 
are only two of them, and fifty of us if we are needed.” 

In spite of themselves, the girls turned pale with ter- 
ror. There were only two of them against many, it was 
true. Christine’s frantic talk and gesticulations served 


| only to inflame the mob, which began to press closer. 


Madame Holtz came out and counseled moderation. 
The girls appealed to her, and pointed to the fragments 
of paper scattered about, protesting against any designs 


| upon the people, who were utter strangers to them. 


They interchanged a few words with each other in 
French. To confess their identity would be most im- 
prudent. They would have a long journey before them 
without any male protector, even if they could convince 
these obstinate, unreasoning, suspicious men. However 
brave they might feel with their sex unknown, to confess 
it was to become feminine at once. What could they do ? 
Miss Brooke’s desire for an adventure had been met, but 
oh, if they only were safely out of it ! 

The crowd surged and swelled, and grew more un- 
manageable every moment. Nearer and nearer came 
some of the most daring ones, redolent with tobacco and 
garlic, gesticulating with their brawny hands, that could 
grasp like a vise. 

Miss Larsen*pleaded with them, but the pitiless faces 
only smiled or jeered. They could not go. They would 
be kept prisoners this night, at least. 

“Do you know of a doctor at Sundholm, some miles 
beyond the Berger Mountains ?” asked Miss Brooke at 
length, fancying she saw a way out of the dilemma. ‘‘He 
has lived there many years, and has a home for sick 
people. You must have heard of him.” 

The men stared stolidly at one another. 
to fail them ? 

“T know about him,” said Frau Holtz. “It is the 
good doctor who took Lina Swartz when she was crazy.” 
And, turning to the men, she explained in German. 

“Oh,” cries Miss Larsen, turning toward her with 
grateful eyes, ‘tell them we are friends of the doctor's. 
We are living there. If some one will go for him—will 
take a note—you shall all be amply satisfied.” 

Frau Holz repeated it in German. 
We do mot believe it. 


Was even this 


‘* Nein, nein. They may send 
We 
will shut up these two,” nodding to the girls; ‘and 
to-morrow——” 

Some one came galloping up the road. Doris Brooke’s 
Would this man 
And she turned such an 
earnest, appealing face to him that it would have moved 
a harder heart than that of Vincent Romaine. 

No one had remarked the disappearance of Christine. 
In despair of convincing the men, she had slipped away, 
and, by a short-cut across some fields, hurried to the 
lumber office, for she was as fleet as a deer. 

By good fortune she found Mr. Romaine, one of the 
partners, in, and implored him to fly to the assistance of 
the handsome young meu, who were innocent, she was 
sure, but who would be murdered by the angry mob. 

He glanced at the crowd, who had hemmed in the two 
girls on every side. They fell back a trifle, and he 
caught sight of the slender, shrinking figures, their faces 
turned toward him. 

One keen, quick glance told him all. 


join with their persecutors ? 


They were no 


men, surely ; but what were two such beautiful women 
doing here in this disguise, or was it simply a masquerad- 
ing freak ? 
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He spoke to the men with an air of authority, but a 
dozen voices at once began with the story. After he had 
quieted them somewhat, he turned to the two for their 
explanation. 

Miss Larsen was spokesman. Indeed, Miss Brooke 
had turned away from the questioning eyes with a most 
unmanly blush, so her companion explained how the 
mistake had arisen in their careless use of the word 
“draft.” If they could be conveyed to Sundholm, or if 
Dr. Larsen could be sent for at once, the matter might 
be settled most satisfactorily. 

“Do not distress yourself further,” returned Romaine, 
briefly. ‘I will escort you thither in safety.” 

Then he turned to the men and advised them to dis- 
perse, as he, would be answerable for the young men, 
being fully convinced they had no designs on any per- 
son’s liberty. 

It took some time to convince the prejudiced and sus- 
picious mob, but they finally began to disperse. The 
horses were brought and the girls mounted in haste, giv- 
ing their hostess a kindly farewell and leaving one for 
Christine, quite ignorant that their speedy rescue was 
owing to her. 

Adam stood by sullenly, glad to have Christine out of 
sight of her handsome gallant, lest there might be too 
cordial a parting. 

They started with their fresh horses, thankful to leave 
behind them the scene of their discomfiture. It was late 
now, so they hurried homeward with no longing, linger- 
ing glances at the scenery. 

The mountain was crossed, and, but for an early moon, 
they would now have been in darkness. 

Romaine had been the most silent of guards, yet his 
eyes and thoughts were busy enough. The fair one was 
handsome, but the dark one rode so elegantly—and if he 
could but see her eyes once more ! 

They entered the village, at length, and now their 
speed slackened. : 

*©You will see the doctor ?” Miss Larsen asked, half 
hesitatingly. 

‘Of course,” was the quiet reply. 

The girls exchanged a sudden pressure of the hands. 

“You must explain,” Miss Brooke said, in a whisper. 
‘‘See your uncle for a few moments, while I keep Mr. 
Romaine in the hall. Above all things, do not allow him 
to suspect.” 


The doctor’s man was watching for them, for both 


mother and uncle had grown rather alarmed at this pro- 
longed stay. Irma grasped his arm tightly and motioned 
him to silence, as he took their horses. The three walked 
up the broad steps into the brightly lighted hall. 
went to summon Dr. Larsen. 

Miss Brooke crossed over to a window-recess. She felt 
weak, exhausted, and every pulse was tremulous with a 
strange excitement. Still she felt that something must 
be said. 

“We can scarcely thank you sufficiently for your 
kindly escort,” she began. ‘‘For the other, your inter- 
position and your honorable trust in our word-——” 

Was that what one man would say to another? Miss 
Brooke wondered, hesitating for a proper ending to her 
speech. 

“‘T do not believe I shall regret my trust.” Then he 
came nearer and took her hand. She had drawn off her 
gauntlet, and the hand was so white, so slender, the fin- 
gers trembling in his, and treacherously betraying her 
secret, while he continued : ‘‘I did not come in to sce 
Dr. Larsen, but with the hope of having a moment alone 
with you. Nay, do not blush so, although it makes you 


Irma 











more beautiful and womanly. I read your secret the 
moment I saw you, and I was doubly thankful that I had 
been summoned to your assistance. And during our ride 
home I have been recalling some of the odd stories I 
have heard about Dr. Larsen’s Home. One of yon—I 
think your companion—is the doctor’s niece ; an artist. 
Am I right ?” 

Miss Brooke’s brave eyes were cast down with cruel 
mortification. 

‘And if I might be bold enough to ask a reward, it is 
that the acquaintance so oddly begun may be continued. 
Tam five-and-thirty and hitherto have laughed at love, 
but to-day have been captured at first sight.” 

**You do not know who I am ?”’ she said, almost an- 
grily, thinking of Miss Brooke, a queen of soeiety, with 
her million and a half. 

Dr. Larsen entered at that moment, and the queen of 
society beat an ignominious retreat. 

But it was not the end of Miss Brooke’s adventure. 
Vincent Romaine was not a man to be foiled easily in any 
undertaking. 

Fortune had prospered him thus far; to travel and 
culture he was rapidly adding wealth, and he made a 
sudden resolve to win this beautiful woman. Another 
interview ended in a rather laughing admission of mutual 
pleasure. 

If she wanted to be won for herself alone, here was a 
brave, loyal, persistent lover quite to her liking, so 
coolly authoritative that there was really no escaping 
him. 

She did not return to the East until Spring, and then 
to be married, to the great surprise of her old lovers and 
distant cousins, who had been quite sure she would end 
by dying of consumption, and were bitterly disappointed 
that the million and a half could not be divided. 

Mr. Romaine was considerably astonished when he 
found he had wooed an heiress in so peremptory a 
fashion, and Dr. Hardinge, to whom alone she confided 
her escapade and its results, langhed heartily. 

One of the most brilliant women of the Western coast 
is Mrs. Vincent Romaine. Now and then her husband 
persuades her to put on her blue riding-habit and take a 
flying tour over the hills with him. 
guest, herself quite a famous woman. 

Christine has married, not Adam, but Mr. Romaine’s 
head gardener ; but she sometimes dreams of the beauti- 
ful gentleman who rewarded her rose with a kiss, and 
whom she saved from peril. Something in Mrs. Ro- 
maine’s eyes always recalls him to her mind, but she 
would never speak of so foolish an incident to her stately 
mistress. 


Irma is a frequent 


Wuite traveling through Nebraska, Musin the violin- 
ist lounged into the smoking-car to kill a few of the 
heavy moments incident to a journey across the plains. 
He found a raw countryman scraping a polka off the 
strings of a fiddle. He played’ with the proud con- 
sciousness of a man who is master of his art. ‘‘ Let me 
play you something,” said Musin. Without a word the 
fiddler handed the virtuoso his instrument. Putting the 
thing into at least a suggestion of tune, Musin played a 
touching cavatina, and then the ‘‘ Carnival of Venice,” as 
arranged by Paganini. The player of polkas and square 
dance music opened his mouth and absorbed every note. 
When Musin had finished, he handed the fiddle back to 
its spellbound owner. The countryman shook his head. 


The brilliant notes of the ‘‘ Carnival” were still chasing 
each other in a mad dance through his head. 
want it,” he said, laconically. 


*T don’t 
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ENTRANCE OF SHADELAND PARE. 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF “SHADELAND.” 


Ir ‘he who causes two blades of grass to grow where 
but one grew before is a public benefactor, what may not 
be said in favor of the man who has been influential in 
doubling the ‘clip’ of the flock, the beef production of 
the herd, the power of the draught horse, the speed, 
docility and endurance of the roadster ?” 

This idea impressed itself forcibly on the mind of the 





embracing over two thousand acres of undulating 
meadow land beautified with picturesque copses of 
wood, sparkling streams, groups of immense barns, 
ornamented by towers and minarets, and pretty cottages 
in the best style of architecture. 

In looking over the daily register of Powell Brothers, 
the names of visitors and purchasers from Maine to Cali- 


writer after a few hours’ stay at this famous place, situated | fornia, Canada and Mexico and various parts of Europe 


upon the 
eastern slope 
of Conneaut 
Velie, 
Crawford 
County, Pa., 
near the 
flourishing 
village of 
Springboro, 
and named, 
appropri- 
ately, Shade- 
land. Here 
dwell, in 
princely 
splendor, the 
pt oprietors, 
Messrs. Pow- 
ell Brothers. 
Pen nor 
pencil can 
searcely do 
justice to 
such a well- 
chosen, fa- 
vored spot, 





‘* SILENT SENTINELS ” OF SHADELAND PARE. ee 


are seen, 
num bering 
annually 
from ten to 
fifteen thou- 
sand. It may 
truly be said 
that in ex- 
tent and va- 
riety of pure 
thorough- 
bred stock 
the Shade- 
land stables 
excel any 
establish- 
ment of the 
kind in the 
world. Here 
may be 
found the 
celebrated 
trotters and 
roadsters, 

Wena the powerful 
a ee a C lydesdales, 
English 
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shires and 
Percheron 
Normans, 
and the 
mag nificent 
coaches, the 
Cleveland 
bays and the 
diminutive 
Shetland and 
Iceland po- 
nies, some 
of them so 
small and 
gentle that 
ladies take 
them in their 
arms and fondle them like kittens. During a late visit 
Governor Pattison of Pennsylvania carried one about on 
his shoulder. It is a curious fact that these little ponies 
and the gigantic Clydes are from the same country, Scot- 
land. For the last ten years one of the main branches 
of business has been the importing and breeding of 
draught -horses. The National Stockman and Farmer 
says, ‘‘This firm have given more attention to the 
point of breeding, size and form in roadsters than al- 
most any other firm in the country,” and that more 
horses bred and raised at Shadeland went into the 2:30 
list last year than from any other establishment. 

Mr. William B. Powell, one of the firm, in a lecture de- 
livered before many interested and gratified audiences, 
including Cornell, Chautanqua and other places, gives 
Biblical quotations showing Joseph to be a dealer in 
cattle and herds and a ‘“‘cornerer in corn,” Solomon as 
an extensive importer of fine horses from Egypt, accom- 
panied by extracts eulogistic of the majesty of the horse ; 
and then speaks of the great value in which the animal 
has been held by all classes of all ages from the earliest 


A PICNIC IN SHADELAND. 








history to 
the present 
time. 
Recently 
visiting these 
celebrated 
stables with 
a company 
of ladies and 
gentlemen, 
we were 
taken behind 
a pair of 


$2,000 bays 

“ driven by 

ee . 
TO one of the 


$ uperintend- 
ents, who 
reeled off the 
“ m te ae pedigree of 

* . - the horses 
brought out 
for exhibition as easily as the writer could repeat, ‘‘ Mary 
had a little lamb,” ete. 

It is learned, both from pictures and history, that the 
gray Percheron horse was the favorite battle-horse in the 
war of the Crusades, and he now possesses the same 
general characteristics he then had, although greatly 
improved in size and strength for agricultural purposes. 
He is the life and wealth of the region known as La 
Perche, in France, about one hundred and fifty miles 
southwest of Paris. This is the most famous portion of 
France for horses—famous not so much for numbers as 
for quality for draught purposes, in which respect the 
Percheron excels. A writer on the subject affirms that 
it is unquestionably true that the first pair grazed in 
the pastures of Eden. 

From this little region of La Perche we learn that 
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. 
more than a thousand stallions will be brought to | 


America the present year. 

In the late volumes of the ‘‘ Clydesdale Stud Book of 
Great Britain” there are more animals registered by 
Powell Brothers ‘‘ than by any five firms in the world.” 
Several years ago the Powells, after having made a 
general survey of the United States, discovered the great 
need of an improvement of the work-horses in this coun- 
try, and determined to make a tour of the Old World 
with a view to finding the fittest stock with which to 
supply that need. They traveled over England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales, also France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, ete., Asia, Arabia and Upper Egypt. After most 
careful examination they decided in favor of the Clydes- 
dale horse. 

In horned cattle they breed the Holstein, Frisian and 
the Devons, and have now on hand from four to five hun- 
dred “roaming at their own sweet will” over an addi- 
tional 1,000 acres of pasture and woodland. The Shade- 
land herd of Holsteins have eclipsed, in point of milk 
record, all other herds, of whatever breed, of the same 
age. As far as can be ascertained, the only importations 
of Highland black-faced sheep in the country are here 
found. ‘The mutton is deemed superior to, and brings 
higher prices in London market than, any other mutton. 
Quoting from the /urmers’ Review: ‘Improve the sheep 
and the butcher will take pride in improving his show of 
mutton, and this will do more in a week toward edu- 
cating the masses to a knowledge of the palatableness of 
delicious, juicy mutton than could be done in a quarter 
of a century by placing before the public little, dried-up 
quarters of Merino mutton, no matter how tastefully 
dressed. The tender, aromatic flavor can only be ob- 
tained from the Highland black-faced sheep.” 

Every class of stock is provided with abundant and 
regular exercise, and their feed carefully and systematic- 
ally regulated, in order to keep them in the fine growing 


condition essential to perfect health. The beautiful herd | 


of Devons are placed among the best and finest breeds, 
and, also, one of the largest in the country. It is no 
unusual sight to see imported horses valued at thou- 


‘* scrubs,” 


sands of dollars doing the work of common 
thereby improving wind and hardening muscle. 
The Powell Brothers sometimes ‘‘ entertain angels un- 


’ 


awares.”” For instance, one morning, not long since, it is 
said, a stranger made his appearance at the farm, stating 
that ‘‘ he had heard a great deal about this 'ere stock- 
raisin’ at Shadeland, and would like to look into it/for a 
week or so—study up the business—provided I can get 
a cheap place to board.” 

The superintendent directed him to the cottage of one 
of the employés, whiwre he was accommodated.’ At the 
end of the week he entered the elegant office of the 
Powells, and remarked: ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, I’ve been 
lookin’ ‘round considerable, and like your horses fust- 
rate, and, if you've no objection to trottin’’em out, I 
guess, maybe, I'll invest.” 


Various horses were brought from the stables, and the | 


unpretending visitor selected this one and that one, until 
the sum of many thousand dollars was reached. 

“That'll do for the present,” says he. 

The Powells, not a little surprised, although acens- 
tomed to large sales, inquired : ‘‘ You, no doubt, can give 
zood security ?” 

“ Well, yes ; I rather think I kin.” 

Thrusting his hand deep down in capacious pantaloons 
he brought up a well-stuffed pocketbook and counted 
out the stipulated amount. In a few days it was discov- 
ered that he was one of the Pacific Slope millionaires, 


Messrs. Powell Brothers have exhibited a degree of 
enterprise and taste in plan and arrangement which enti- 
tles them to high credit. With a farm of upward of 
2,000 acres, with from 600 to 600 blooded horses, im- 
mense herds of cattle, first-class sheep, etes, they have 
demonstrated the possibility of extraordinary excellence 
in stock breeding and raising. Their success is most 
marked, and promises still larger results in the broad 
field occupied. An especially interesting feature is a 
park, opened to the public within the last year, compris- 
ing one hundred acres. Nearly the entire area is com- 
| posed of wooded hill and dell, much of it in a wild, 
| picturesque state, intersected by romantic walks and 
| drives. Thickly foliaged trees and interlacing vines 
| spread the cooling shade for seekers of pleasure. Hero 

and there flashes and sparkles the rippling stream, im- 
parting a sense of refreshing delight. Mountain-daisies, 
buttercups and Indian-pinks light up the scene with 
their pristine beauty, and witch-hazel, bending low with 
its burden of fruit, sways back and forth in the breeze, 
reminding one, to be sure, of ‘‘Pond'’s Extract,” while 
running-robin carpets the earth beneath. Prudential 
considerations oftentimes keep humanity silent, but here, 
throughout the gladsome Summer, winged songsters 
are ever chirping, and all nature is-speaking words of 
joy. Entering the park, the first sight that greets the 
eye are huge boulders standing on either side of the 
driveway, suggesting the idea of ‘ silent sentinels,” and 
inspiring feelings of hushed interest. Further up the 
ravine is an inviting pavilion, a kitchen with blue smoko 
curling upward, and tables and seats scattered about fcr 
the use of piqnic parties, and near at hand is a well- 
filled ice-house, original and unique in architecture. 
| Water is conveyed through pipes from a never-failing 
spring on the hillside to the kitchen, and to a rustic 
grotto, or fountain, formed of immense stones. Hitch- 
ing-posts, feed-boxes, etc., are provided for horses. The 
hitching of horses to shade trees is positively prohibited, 
and firearms and intoxicating drinks rigidly exeluded ; 
and, while the park is opened for religions services on 
Sunday when required, it is not to promiscuous assem- 
blages on that sacred day. Its use is given to the publ'c 
free of charge. 

Shadeland Park is the offspring of a spirit of puro 
benevolence. A large body of laboring men happeneil t» 
be thrown out of employment on a near-by railroad, 
without money and the means of meeting personal an | 
family wants; and, to supply this pressing urgency i 

|_the face of an approaching severe Winter, Powell Brothic:s 
nobly determined to construct a park, which they hao 
thus far dune at an expense of several thousand dolla: :, 
intending desirable additions. 

The Messrs. Powell Brothers are practical busine 4 
men; with a single exception, and that of a rec 
date, ‘‘bachelors merry and free,” highly cu 'tivat 
and have had the advantages of extensive travel «| 
home and abroad. They were born and reared upon 
Shadeland Farm, and inherit their love and enthusias:1 
| for fine animals from their father, the late Hon. Howe!! 
Powell, a man of marked ability and of advanced ideas. 
He was not only the pioneer in growing improved livo 
stock in this section, but a leader in temperance, morality 
and education, a friend of the poor, and a hater of op 
pression in every form. They have abundant capital, 
and superior facilities for successfully carrying on their 
great enterprise. They dwell under the maternal roof of 
a devoted mother whose watchful, loving eyes see in her 
| stalwart sons only chubby little boys. Her hospitality 
| has become proverbial, and the various members of the 
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family exhibit in their daily walk and conversation the 
graces of Christian kindness and good-will. Naturally 
and fittingly, Shadeland’s warm welcomes and refreshing 
breezes are sought by many from all parts of the land, 
and not a few from beyond the high seas, | 


A CURIOUS INDIAN CUSTOM. 

TuEeRE is some difference between selling and giving a 
} rse; the old proverb says that you should not look a 
gi:t horse in the mouth; but among certain American 
Indians it seems the custom for the giver of a horse to 
give the recipient a good thrashing. 

“When General Street and I arrived at Kee-o-kuk’s 
village,” says George Catlin, ‘‘ we were just in time to see 
an amusing scene in the prairie a little back of his vil- 
lage. The ‘ Foxes,’ who were making up a war-party to go 
against the ‘Sioux,’ and had not suitable horses enough 
by twenty, had sent word to the ‘Sacs’ the day before, 
according to ancient custom, that they were coming on 
that day at a certain time to smoke that number of horses, 
and they must not fail to have them ready. On that day 
and at that hour, the twenty young men who were beg- 
gars for horses were on the spot, and seated themselves 
on the ground in a circle, where they vigorously went 
to smoking. 

‘The villagers flocked around them in a crowd, and 
soon after there appeared on the prairie, at half-a-mile 
distance, an equal number of young men of the ‘Sac’ 
tribe, who had agreed to give each a horse, and who were 
then galloping around them at full speed ; and gradually, 
as they went around in a cireuit, coming nearer to the 
centre until they were at last close to the ring of young 
fellows seated on the ground. Whilst dashing about 
thus, each one with a heavy whip in his’ hand, as he 
came within reach of the group on the ground, selected 
the one to whom he intended to present his horse ; and 
ns he passed gave him the most tremendous ent with his 
lash over the naked shoulders ; and as he darted around 
again, he plied the whip as before, and again and again, 
with a violent crack, until the blood could be seen 
trickling over the naked shoulders ; upon which he dis- 
mounted, and placed the bridle and whip in his victim’s 
hands, saying : ‘ Here, you are a beggar ; I present you 
a horse, but you will carry my mark on your back.’ In 
this manner they were all in a little time ‘whipped up,’ 
and each had a good horse to ride home and take into bat- 
tle. His necessity was such that he could afford to take 
the stripes and the scars as the price of the horse, and the 
giver could afford to make the present for the satisfac- 
tion of putting his mark on the other, and of boasting 
of his liberality.” 


“@ne day, when he was talking with the Empress 
nhbout some persons whose conduct he did not approve, 
Napoleon said, ‘Chastity in a woman is what courage is 
in a man. I despise a coward, and a woman without 
modesty !’ Talking of Corvisart, he said: ‘He is an 
egotist. He has entrails, but not bowels.’ (Here the 
Emperor unconsciously quoted Sarah Jennings’s judg- 
ment on Queen Anne.) The Empress protested against 
this, and said everybody was selfish, that she herself was 
selfish. ‘Don't say, my Louise,’ said Napoleon, gravely, 
‘that yon are selfish; I know no more hideous vice,’” 
This from the profoundest egotist the world ever saw, 
from the man who said of the Russian campaign, ‘‘ After 
all, what has it cost mo? Only 500,000 men !" 
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MEADOWSWEET. 


By WitttAM ALLINGHAM, 


Truro’ grass, thro’ amber’d cornflelds, our slow Stream 
Fringed with its flegs and reeds and rushes tail 
And Meadowsweet, the chosen from them all 

By wandering children, yellow as the cream 

Of those great eows--winds on as in a dream 

By mill and footbridge, hamlet old and small 

Red roofs, gray tower), and sees the sunset gleam 

On mullion’d windows of an ivied Hall. 


There, once upon a time, the heavy King 
Trod out its perfume from the Meadowsweect, 
Strewn like a woman’s love beneath his feet, 
In stately dance or jovial banqueting, 
When all was new; and in its wayfaring 
Our Streamlet curved, as now, through grass and wheat, 


THE GAME OF POLO. 
By CuARLES Lepyarp Norvon, 

Tue first game of polo played before a European audi- 
ence took place on Woolwich Common, England, early 
in the Spring of 1872, the players being officers of the 
Ninth Lancers, then just returned from India. The spee- 
tators were the ordinary crowd of idlers and sightseers 
that congregate about a military post. 

Some authorities claim the honor for the Tenth Hus- 
sars, and place the first game at Aldershot, in the Spring 
of 1871, but the report lacks confirmation ; and the ecom- 
prehensive general indexes of the London Times do not 
mention polo till 1874. 

The gallant riders of the Ninth Laneers were not 
destined long to ride or to blush unseen, for the ecorre- 
spondent of a London daily journal detected the possi- 
bilities of the game, and wrote as follows : ‘* The officers 
also, tothe number of about twenty, play at hockey on 
the Common nearly every day, monnted on active little 
ponies, and thus afford considerable amusement to the 
spectators and themselves.” And so polo found its way 
into print, where it has ever since occupied a somewhat” 
conspicuous place among athletics. 

The novelty of the game, and the daring, skill and ex- 
citement inseparable from every well-contested match, 
soon made it popular among the other cavalry regiments, 
and before the season closed matches had been played 
before the Royal Family. Clubs had been formed, and 
the polo pony thenceforward bore an important part in 
every horse fair. 

Tt will be noticed that the correspondent in question 
did not vAhture to give a name to the contest, but de- 
scribed it merely as ‘‘ hockey,” a game well known to 
English and American boys; but before the illustrated 
papers had brought out their spirited drawings of the 
gaiues, the name, as imported from India, had found its 
way into print, and soon became a part of the English- 
man’s sporting vocabulary. It is probably adopted from 
the Thibetan pu/u, meaning a ball ; but in Northeastern 
India the game is called kunjai, and in almost every 
Hindoostance dialect it has a different name, and is 
governed by rules which differ in minor particulars, 

There is a general impression that polo is a modern 
game, but really it dates back beyond any recorded 
period, and is modern only in that its introduction in 
England, and subsequently in America, is of recent date. 

The earliest mention of the game is, probably, in an 
Arabic work, entitled ‘Tarikk us Subuktagin,” written 
by Abulfazul ul Baihiki, who has been styled the 
‘Pepys of the East.” This work was produced as early 
as A. D. 1077, and treats of the period from 1011 to 1059, 








THE GAME OF POLO. 








A CLOSE CONTEST. 





The accounts published in 
the English newspapers in 
1872, of course, found Ameri- 
can readers, and on May 12th, 
1876, New York had its first 
opportunity to witness a 
game. 

The “Hippodrome,” as it 
was then called (now the 
Madison Square Garden), was 
crowded with a somewhat 
horsey audience. In thie 
wide, central space was the 
arena, and surrounding it 
was an elliptical racecourse. 
A cup had been offered by 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett, 
and three match games were 
to be played by teams from 
Boston and from California 
respectively. 

To the writer hereof, who 
was an interested spectator, 
the contest was full of ex- 
citing passages, but, after the 
Californians had won, it be- 


Many of the early native writers on the manners and { came apparent that the great mass of the audience had 


customs of the East make passing mention of the game, 
but the first Englishmen who made special mention of it 
were the three brothers, Anthony, Robert and Thomas 
Sherley, each of whom prefixed ‘‘ Sir” to his name, and 
may, therefore, be presumed to have been a ‘knight 
errant.” 

They visited Persia in 1599, and a volume containing 
an account of their adventures was published in London 
in 1825. 

In it appears the following account of their entertain- 
ment by the Persian monarch : ‘‘ Before the house there 
was a very fair place, to the quantity of some ten acres of 
ground, made very plain ; so the king went down, and, 
when he had taken his horse, the drums and trumpets 
sounded. There were twelve horsemen in all, with the 
king, so they divided them- 
selves six on one side and six 
on the other, having in their 
hands long rods of wood, 
about the thickness of a man’s 
finger, and at one end of the 
rods a piece of wood, nailed 
on like unto a hammer. 
After they were divided, and 
turned face to face, there 
came one into the middle 
and threw a wooden ball be- 
tween both the companies, 
end, having goals made at 
either end of the plain, they 
began their sport, striking 
the ball with their rods from 
one end to the other, in the 
fashion of our football play, 
here in England ; and ever 
when the king had gotten the 
ball before him the drums 
and trumpets would play one 
alaium, and many times the 
king would come to Sir An- 
thony, at the window, and ask 
him how he liked the sport.” 





come to witness the trotting races that were billed to 
close the entertainment. The. occupants of reserved 
seats, who had come to see polo, went home, leaving 
the unappreciative public to enjoy trials of speed, on 
which they could put up their money with a chance 
of losing .or winning according to well - established 
precedents. 

To enjoy watching a game of polo one must, at least, be 
an equestrian at heart, and, from the nature of things, that 
is impossible for nine-tenths of the great metropolitan 
public. A few thousand of the wealthier classes ride in 
the park, or in the various riding-schools, or follow the 
hounds on Long Island or in New Jersey, but there are 
not enough of them to keep up polo as one of the regular 
paying attractions of the city. 





MISHAPS OF THE FIELD. 
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In 1880 the now well-known Polo Grounds were 
opened near One Hundred and Tenth Street, and a n: m- 
ber of spirited games were played in the presence of a 
few hundred fairly appreciative spectators. But as a 
popular attraction this noble game has never gained a 
firm hold upon the metropolis, and the grounds have for 
years been more associated in the popular mind with 
football, baseball, cricket and the other athletic contests 
that fall more naturally within the grasp of city folk. 

During the Summer, however, wherever large num- 
bers of the leisurely classes congregate, polo is popular, 
and it is quite the thing for fashionable sightseers to 
drive to the grounds by hundreds whenever an interest- 
ing game is announced. And, indeed, the sight is 
enough to stir the blood of any one who has ever experi- 
enced the excitement of riding a willing horse. The 
wide emerald lawn, with its dancing pennants, glows 
under the afternoon sun, and the opposing players, in 
bright jerseys and jaunty caps of contrasting colors, are | 
drawn up near their respective positions. All round 
the central arena are pretty women and gay costumes in 


handsome carriages, while the tiers of seats are crowded 
with eager spectators, glad to come even if they cannot 
sit in their own carriages. 

The mounted umpire tosses the ball ‘‘in play” and 


gallops to one side. The two fleetest ponies dash toward | 
the ball, and probably one of them reaches it enough in | 
advance of the other to enable his rider to send the little | 
round sphere spinning before him. Then the fun begins. 
Now there is a mé/ée over the ball in midfield, and anon a 
quick-eyed player fishes it out from among the prancing 
hoofs and drives it away, followed by the scampering 
ponies and their daring riders. And so it goes beck and 
forth untfl a goal is won and a rest allowed ; for the exer- 
cise is so violent for man and horse that frequent pauses | 


are necessary. 


Not infrequently a rider is unhorsed, but that is one | 
of the expected mishaps of a game, and he is quickly | 
mounted again and tilting as hard as ever. Surely there 
is nothing in our modern life so like a medieval tourna- 
ment, with the bloodshed and brutality left out, as a 
well-contested game of polo. 

As played in India, the game is well worth the study 
of American players, for a degree of skill is there at- | 
tained such as no Europeans have as yet equaled. If 
India is the home of polo, Manipur, a semi-independent | 
state on the northwestern frontier of British Burmah, is 
its nursery, and the Rajah of the province keeps a team 
of experts who are probably the best players in the 
world, and the captain of a leading Manipory team is as 


highly esteemed among his countrymen as is a champion 


baseball player in America. Indeed, polo is a regular 
profession there, quite as much as baseball is here. A 
boy destined for the saddle and mallet is placed at an 
early age in a training-school, where he is carefully 
drilled on foot or on a wooden horse in all the passes 
and shots incident to a game before he is permitted to 
enter any contest on horseback, and when he begins | 
actually to play his progress is watched by every one | 
from the Rajah down, and he is given every opportunity 
to cultivate his powers to the utmost. Of course ponies | 
are bred and trained with quite as much care as is given 
to their riders, and as soon as a pony evinces rare quali- 
ties of temper and speed the owner may as well put a 
price upon him, for he is destined, sooner or later, to fill 
a place in the Rajah’s stables. Twice a year general 
tournaments are held in which different villages con- 
tend for the championship, and every inducement is 
held out for players to do their best. 





The Manipory’s idea of a polo costume differs widely 
from that of his Western brother. When accoutered for 
the fray, his long hair is done up tightly in a knot be- 
hind, and it is good form to stick therein a more or less 
gaudy flower. He wears nothing besides the flower above 
his loin-cloth, and below this concession to the proprie- 
ties he resumes natare’s garb. A whip of raw buffalo-hide 
is fastened to his waist, and in his hand he carries his 
favorite mallet. 

The pony has a saddle with a very high pommel, and 
leather flaps to protect the rider’s naked legs. Stirrups 
are attached, but the rider does not place his feet in 
them. He merely grasps the side-iron between the first 
and second toes, thus avoiding the possibility of being 
dragged. The headstall and saddle are ornamented with 
numerous balls of cotton, of the size of an orange, and 
when the cavalcade canters up to thé line there is a bar- 
baric savagery about the spectacle that cannot but im- 
press the unaccustomed spectator. 

Seven players to a side are a full team, and, in a few 
minutes after the game is called, the back-hair of every 
player has come down and is streaming behind him, as, 
with wildest yells, he charges about the arena, flogging 
his pony, rattling his leg-protectors, and seemingly gone 
clean daft with excitement. 

But he has not gone dafteby any means. His yells and 
gestures are intended to intimidate his adversaries, man 
and beast, and he keeps avery cool head for play through 
itall. He will ride on the keen jump over a ball with an 
enemy on cither hand crowding and harrying him, and 
he will turn in his saddle and bring the ball forward on 
the near side by hitting behind his pony’s tail. It is 
stated, on excellent authority, that a good horseman will 
play for this shot with practical ccrtainty of making it. 

The Manipory polo ground is about 120 yards wide 
by 200 long, the boundaries being marked by narrow 
lines cnt in the turf, and by flags set at the four corners. 
There are no goal-posts, as in the European game, a goal 
being marked whenever the ball crosses the end-line. 

The goal-keeper generally acts as captain, and directs 
the movements of his team. A favorite plan of opera- 
tions is to station four men near the centre of the field 
where the ball is thrown in. Another, usually having the 
fastest pony, is stationed far toward the adversary’s goal 


| to carry the ball forward should it be driven through the 


line by his friends. A sixth is ‘‘half-back,” and behind 
him is the goal-keeper. Men are generally detailed to 
look out for special opponents, and often, where a very 
skillful player is engaged, several are told off to worry 
him as much as possible within the rules. 

In play these men hit very hard, and entirely from the 
wrist. They will strike with equal certainty on either side, 
and have a trick of shying the ball while at full gallop, 
often hitting it with the mallet while in the air. It is 
always fair game to strike an adversary’s stick when 
raised, an objectionable practice from the European 
standpoint. In passing the ball from one to another 
these players often show wonderful skill, and often ex- 
hibit a high degree of discipline under the intelligent 
generalship of their captain. 

Another point in which the Indian game differs from 
the European is that the players change ponies as often 
as they find their animals showing signs of exhaustion. 
This can be done only in a country where horseflesh is 
abundant and cheap, and is very properly ruled out or 
strictly limited for most European games. 

Of course numerous games have been played between 
natives and Europeans in India, but there is no trust- 
worthy record of general results. 
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During the Prince of Wales's visit in 1876, a Manipory 
team was taken down to Calcutta and was beaten by a 
team of Europeans ; but the Manipory ponies were tired 
with a long march, and the players were probably some- 
what dashed by the unaccustomed sight of so many 
Europeans. On the other hand, in 1883 a picked team 
of Europeans played the Manipory Rajah’s team at 
Cachar, and after winning the first goal, were beaten 
seven goals in succession within the space of twelve min- 
utes. The Maniporys, however, had the conceded right 
to change ponies, which, of course, gave them a great 
advantage over their opponents, who had only one pony 
apiece, and not very fresh at that. Still it is admitted by 
well-informed Englishmen that the native players are 
individually superior to most Europeans whom they 
have thus far encountered. 

The Anglo-Saxon, so far as known, is the only civilized 
polo-player, and the two great Anglo-Saxon nations alone 
have adopted it among their athletic sports. It appeals 
at once to their love of physical excitement, not to call it 
danger ; it cultivates to the highest degree their aptitude 
for horsemanship, for giving and taking punishment, and 
for holding life and limb as of small account so long as 
they ride to win, or to sell the victory as dearly as possi- 
ble. 

Two obvious conditions are necessary for the polo- 
player: He must be rich enough to own half a dozen 
ponies, more or less, or he must live where horses are | 
abundant and cheap. The first condition exists wher- | 
ever wealth has accumulated, as in England and in the 
older of the United States, and the second is found all 
over the western and southwestern portions of the 
American Continent. 

Had it not been that English regiments stationed in 
India were officered by lovers of hunting and steeple- 
chasing, the lesson of polo would never have been 
learned from the wild horsemen of Manipur. 

Our own cavalry regiments stationed at the West enjoy 
excellent opportunities, when the Indians are not on the 
warpath, for polo practice ; buat our officers, unlike the 
English, are ordinarily dependent on their pay for cur- | 
rent expenses of living, and cannot indulge in an indefi- 
nite number of ponies merely for sport. It would seem, 
however, that the game might be properly encouraged | 
by the authorities at West Point, for there is certainly no | 
better school of horsemanship than the polo field, and | 
practice with the mallet would certainly train hand and 
eye quite as well as cutting at ‘‘Turk’s heads” with 
regulation sabres. 

For the rank and file of mounted regiments pole is im- 
practicable. Their horses are top large, and the mere 
fact of having to groom them after a game would take al! 
the spirit out of a player. An enlisted man, except when 
he is in the presence of the enemy, does not feel much 
interest in athletics. His daily drill and fatigue duty | 
give him enough exercise for his actual needs, and when 
he has accomplished them he usually feels that he has 
fiirly earned his pay and allowances. 

For a polo-player his mount is a prime consideration. 
The rules as to height differ in England and America be- | 
cause of the different build of the ponies. In England | 
the limit of height is fourteen hands ; but Texan and | 
Indian porfes have higher withers than tleir English 
cousins, and are therefore allowed another inch, which 
practically equalizes the weight. In British India the | 
limit of height is thirteen hands and three inches, be- 
cause that is a fair average for the native ponies. 

Most of the American ponies are brought from Texas, 
the breed there being peculiarly active, wiry and docile, 
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but excellent animals for the purpose are found through- 
out the West. 

The moral qualifications of a pony are of the first im- 
portance. He must be spirited, fearless, intelligent and 
tractable, and, of course, he must be physically perfect, 
swift in running and turning and obedient to the least 
movement of his rider. Such an animal will quickly 
learn to take an interest in the game, will follow the ball, 
and often give his rider a chance for a shot where a 
stupid or sluggish beast would balk his purpose. 

Next come the equipments, namely, a light bridle with 
a plain snafile-bit, and a light saddle with low pommel 
and cantle and plain stirrups. This shape of saddle is 
best because falls are unavoidable, and serious injury 
might result from a high pommel in-case the pony 
should roll over upon his falien rider. 

Last year Englishmen and Americans met for the first 
time as rival teams. A challenge match was played at 
Newport between the Hurlingham, the leading English 
club, and the Westchester, the oldest and largest Ameri- 
can club. The English players were : Captain, Mr. John 
Watson, Mr. Malcom Little, Captain T. Hone and Cap- 
tain T. R. Lawley. The Americans were: Captain, Mr. 
Thomas Hitcheock, Mr. W. K. Thorn, Mr. Foxhall Keene 
and Mr. R. R. Belmont (the last-named player is since 
dead). The individual play of the Americans was appa- 
rently not unequal to that of the English, but their tac- 
tics were so far inferior that they were badly beaten, and 
learned a lesson that will probably enable them to make 
a better showing next time. In polo, asin the kindred 
games of football and lacrosse, generalship and discipline 
tell. Every member of the English team knew what was 
expected of him, and did it, while the Americans had not 
reduced their game to a strategical science. 

Such a result appears to be inevitable whenever any 
It takes years of general play 
to teach players the natural tactics of the game. The 
Manipory players can beat the English man for man to 
this day, and it would be surprising if, after such short 
experience, America could turn out a team that could 
hold its own with the veterans of Hurlingham. 

In a desperate hand-to-hand, yet friendly, fight, in 
which the laws of courtesy and good-fellowship must be 
maintained, a set of rigorous rules is indispensable. The 
general law of right of way, for instance—namely, turn- 
ing out to the left—must be observed, so that the rider’s 
right hand will be free to deliver A stroke. In the heat 
of a scrimmage, however, with ponies on the full jump, 
such rules cannot always be strictly observed. Even with 
the best intent, collisions will occur, and chance blows will 
be received by horse and man that must try the temper 
and test the endurance. In one of the early games at 
Newport, Mr. Bennett, the President of tle Westchester 
Club, bestowed an accidental blow upon the head of 
Lord Mountford that laid him up for several days. It 
was taken in good part, however, and the two players 
were as good friends as ever after the Englishman had 
recovered. 

The two strokes most common in polo are the forward 
and the back-handed. The first is always the opening 
stroke, and the second is most effectively delivered when 
galloping after and overtaking the ball. Under such 
circumstances, the harder one can hit, the better is the 
result, and a powerful stroke will frequently not only 
check the advance of a ball, but will send it spinning 
backward through the other players well toward the op- 
posing goal. It is a great advantage to be able to use 
either hand at will, and a player who acquires this art 
at once doubles his efficiency. 
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Hard hits are always best, for a ball once set in mo- 
tion toward a desired goal has a momentum that must be 
checked before it can be reversed, while one that is 
‘** dribbled ” can far more easily be captured and sent in 
the opposite direction. Still, skillful dribbling has its 
uses, particularly in a ‘‘ruck” of players, and a ball 
may sometimes be guided through a mélée by dribbling 
when a square shot is impossible, owing to the tangle of 
hoofs and mallets. 

The rules of the Hurlingham—the first of the English 
clubs, and the one which still maintains its leading posi- 
tion in the United Kingdom—were in all essentials 
adopted by the Westchester Club, of New York. 

The field must be level, and about two hundred and 
fifty yards long, and about two-thirds as wide as it is 
long. Goal-posts are set about eight yards apart at 
either end of the field, and the object of the opposing 
players is to drive the ball between their adversaries’ 
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PONIES NOT WELL IN HAND. 


goal-posts. The players may number from three to six 
on a side, but the regular number for match games is 
four on a side. 

The mallets or sticks are four feet long, with a solid 
crosspiece or head with which to strike the ball. The 
ball is of hard wood, three inches in diameter. 

When ready for play, the opposing sides are drawn up, 
each behind a line twelve yards in front of its own goal, 
and the ball is placed on the ground in the centre of the 
field. At the dropping of a flag both sides charge for- 
ward at full speed, but in practice one man is selected 
on each side to ride at the ball, and, after the first shot 
has been made, the play becomes general. 


When a ball is driven beyond the goal without passing 


between the goal-posts, the side whose goal has been | 
passed is entitled to a “ hit-off” from its own goal-lines. | 
It is permitted to impede an adversary in several ways— | 
his stick (but this | 


namely, by engaging or ‘ hooking” 
may not be done either under or over his pony); by 
riding in front of him when he is charging the ball, 
etc. A player must not be crossed, however, when he is 


in possession of the ball, except at such distance as to ' 
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When a ball | 
is hit out of bounds, it is thrown into play by an umpire. | 
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preclude possibility of collision. The player who last 
hit the ball, or who is coming from the direction of the 
place where it was last hit, has the right of way. 

If a player drops his mallet he must dismount, recover 
it, and remount without assistance, and must not hit the 
ball while on foot. If his mallet is broken he must ride 
to the place where the mallets are kept and get one. In 
no case may a new mallet be brought to him. 

If a player find himself in front of a player of his own 
side who has just hit the ball, and there is no opposing 
player between him and the goal, he is “ off side,” and 
may not play till the ball has been struck at by one of 
his opponents. As long as he is “ off side” he may not 
impede one of his opponents. The usual allowance is 
five minutes’ rest after twenty minutes’ play, unless a 
goal is made sooner. After the first goal the players 
are drawn up in the middle of the field, and the ball 
is thrown between them by the umpire. 


With some show of justice, polo has been described as 
| a rich man’s game, and so it must be in the older and 
more thickly settled parts of the country. But while we 
| have the West and South with their abundance of room 
| and their herds of ponies, it would seem that such an ex- 
| hilarating sport might well be cultivated among the 
dashing equestrians of those sections. 

Perhaps Western cowboys would be a trifle less ready ] 
to use their revolvers if they engaged in the exciting, but 
friendly, strife of the polo field, and possibly the intro- 
duction of the game at the South would prove a health- 
ful substitute for the pretty, but not very virile, spec- 
tacle of the so-called ‘‘ tournament,” and for the brutal 
‘‘gander-pulling,” which are the only equestrian games 
at present known in that country of fine horsemen. 





Success seems to be that which forms the distinction 
between confidence and conceit. Nelson, when young, 
was piqued at not being noticed in a certain paragraph 
of the newspapers which detailed an action wherein he 
had assisted, ‘‘But never mind,” said he; ‘‘I will one 
day have a gazette of my own.” 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.—‘‘ FRANCISKA FINALLY SAT DOWN IN A SECLUDED SPOT UPON THE BRINK OF A FOUNTAIN.” 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


By Etra W. Perce. 


Ir was a gloomy, sunless room in the wing of an old 
dilapidated schioss—a salon it might have been called, 
but in the year 1770 the matter-of-fact Suabian people 
knew little about such silly French names. Some musty 
hangings, riddled with moths, draped the walls; the 
stone floor looked cold and comfortless ; a few pieces of 
ancient furniture were set here and there, like islands in 
asea of space. Over the entrance-door hung the antlers 
of a stag. Two narrow, diamond-paned windows looked 
out upon a dismal court, where some tame pigeons flut- 
tered, and an old man-servant in peasant’s dress was 
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sweeping the stones with a fagot-broom. From these 
same windows could be seen the waving purple line 
of the Suabian Alps, and a track of lonesome pine- 
forest. 

‘* Heaven give us patience !” cried the fretful voice of 
a girl from one of the high-backed, claw-footed chairs ; 
‘*Franciska, Franciska, leave those stupid birds alone ! 
What are we to do with ourselves all this dreary, end- 
less day ? Every morning I say, ‘Would God it wer? 
night And every night I say, ‘Would God it were 
morning |’ I wish we had been born in some peasant’s 
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hut instead of this tumble-down sck/uss, where our pride 
is the only thing that is equal to our poverty.” 

The speaker turned her fine eyes toward one of the 
windows, where stood another girl, scattering crumbs of 
bread to the pigeons in the court below. The two were 
sisters, but wholly unlike. 

Sophia, the elder, had a handsome brunette face and 
the mien of an empress. Franciska, the younger, wus a 
dazzling blonde with violet eyes, and a great profusion 
of long, fair hair. Both were shabbily dressed, but their 
youth and beauty seemed to make warmth and light in 
the otherwise cheerless room. 

‘Frau Wenzel says we must mend the linen to-day,” 
replied Franciska ; “ that will help the time to pass.” 

Brunette Sophia laughed, scornfully. 

“Mend linen! A pretty occupation for the daugh- 
ters of a baron! To tell the truth, everything in the 
sclloss needs mending—we are ragged, moth-eaten, gone 
utterly to decay. 
black bread, like the peasants. Of one thing you may be 
sure, Franciska — neither you nor I will ever have a 
lover.” 

“And why ?” queried Franciska. 

‘‘Simpleton ! What man in his senses would come 
wooing girls who have not a groschen—no, nor a respect- 
able gown to their backs ?” 

“But we have good blood !” said Franciska, proudly. 

Sophia laughed again—a shrill, mirthless laugh. 

**Good blood will not marry us. Heavens! Why did 
our father waste all his substance in riotous living while 
we were yet unborn ? We ought to be dancing at court, 
instead of moping here, like nuns in a cell. 
beautiful, but I, for one, would be happier were I ugly 
and old like Frau Wenzel. It is a vexation to louk at my 
own face in the mirror.” 

“Would you like to go to court, Sophia?” said the 
younger sister, as she gazed wistfully off toward the som- 
bre pine-wood and the blue, hazy Alps. 

“Would I ?” echoed Sophia, her dark cheek glowing ; 
‘‘would I like to see the grand ladies, and the rich 
toilets, and Duke Carl Eugen, our sovereign, who is 
called the handsomest prince in Europe ? It drives me 
wild to think of it!” 

The door few open, and Freiherr von Bernard, the 
father of the two girls, entered. He was a short, fat 
man, with a long, red nose, a pair of small eyes set under 
thick, gray brows, and the temper of a fiend. He had 
squandered all his possessions early in life, and nothing 
remained to him save the old schloss and these 
young danghters, who had a disagreeable way of turning 
pale at the very sound of his footsteps. 

“There will be a guest at dinner to-day,” he an- 
nounced, as his sharp eyes flashed over the two ginls ; 
‘‘T wish you both to appear at table.” 


’ 


now 


‘A guest !’’ echoed the pair, in amazement, for, gener- 
ally speaking, the Freiherr was not given to hospitality. 

** Yes, idiots !” he cried ; ‘go to Frau Wenzel and tell 
her to make you presentable. The Count von Leitrim 
is looking for a wife—he hopes to find one here.” 

These last words came out like a thunder-clap. Sophia 
sprang to her feet, flushing with joy. 

**Ts it possible ?”’ she gasped ; ‘‘a suitor at last! But 
Franciska —my dear father, you cannot mean that he 
shall see Franciska! She is not yet sixteen—I dare say 
she still plays with her dolls.” 

‘‘ Franciska is a well-grown girl,” answered the baron. 
*“‘The count wishes to see you both—he must be grati- 
fied. Listen! he is the most fastidious of men, and ”— 
with a strange laugh—‘“‘the handsomest! He is also 


enormously rich. His wife will wear brocade aul dia- 
monds, and go to court.” 

*‘Oh,” cried Sophia, in ecstasy. She looked around 
the old, bare salon, then down at her shabby gown ; ‘‘ my 
dear father, your guest is a godsend! To wear brocade, 
to go to court, is the chief desire of my life !” 

And she turned and fled from the room. Franciska 
lingered a moment behind her. 

‘I beg you to excuse me from meeting this count,” 
she stammered ; ‘‘ Sophia is my elder, and far more 
beautifal than I. She cares for riches and splendor—I 


| do not; and in any case, he would not give me a look 


Soon we shall be forced to live on | 


when she was by. Permit me——” 

The baron pushed her roughly from him. 

** Mein Gott! Do I not say that the count wishes to 
see both my daughters? Let him discover for himself 
that you are not Sophia’s equal. Go!” 

The next moment Franciska was flying down a dark 
passage to the room of Frau Wenzel, the female guardian 
of the baron’s motherless daughters, and the presiding 


| genius of his household. 


We are | 





*‘Ach, Himmel!” cried the old woman, holding up her 
withered hands at sight of the girl; ‘‘we have nothing 
fit to set before this count, dovekin. The beer is musty, 
the wine sour. There’s but one fowl, and it is as tough 
and old as the baron himself. Ihave sent Fritz to kill 
your pigeons.” 

Franciska raised a shrill, angry ery. , 

‘““My pigeons! Shame, Frau Wenzel! Oh, I haute 
this count—I wish he had never been born !” 

‘Fritz has wrung their necks,” said the old dame, 
calmly looking out into the court. ‘Fie, child! how 
can you begrudge the birds? It is not every day that 
we entertain a count at the sch/oss.” 

Franciska retreated into a corner, and wept bitterly for 
her slaughtered pets. These were the first of many 
tears that Von Leitrim was destined to force from her 
lovely eyes. Confusion reigned in the sch/oss for the 
next hour or two. Frau Wenzel fretted and fumed over 
the meagre dinner. The baron swore at everybody, and 
strutted about the passages as red as a turkey-cock. 
Sophia, like Jezebel of old, ‘* painted her face and tired 
her head,” and armed herself cap-a-pie for the conquest 
of the count. 

**Tt matters little what you wear to-day,” she said, dis- 
dainfully, to Franciska. ‘‘ He will not trouble himself 
about a chit like you. It is absurd in your father to let 
you appear at all. By-and-by, when I am a countess, 
and you attain a proper age, I will present you at court, 
and find some suitable husband for you.” 

Just before the baron’s dinner-hour Count von Lei- 
trim’s carriage drove into the court. The two girls 
rushed to the nearest window to catch the first glimpse 
of this noble suitor as he should alight. What did they 
A dwarfed, misshapen figure, wrapped in a huge 
fur cloak, although the time was Summer ; a big head, 
sunk betwixt high shoulders; short, shriveled limbs, 
terminating in immense splay feet ; a hideous face, with 
a flat nose, hanging cheeks and a pair of villainous 
yellow eyes—such was the creature whom the baron, 
with grim humor, had called the handsomest of men. 

Sophia uttered a cry of dismay. 

**QOh, Heaven ! what a monster !” 

As for Franciska, she started back, and raised her hand 
involuntarily to her heart. A strange foreboding of evil 


see ? 


turned her for a moment faint and sick. 

**T would rather die a thousand deaths,” she shud- 
dered, ‘“‘than marry such a fright !” 

But howeyer shecked the pair might be, they were 
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obliged to descend with Frau Wenzel to the salon. As 
they entered, the count’s gloating eyes ran over them 
like lightning. He had never seen fairer faces. He 
kissed Sophia’s hand, and would have favored Franciska 
in like manner, but she drew back, terrified. 

“ Ach Gott!” said the count, with a rude laugh, ‘‘ you 
are afraid of me, friiulein! It is true that I am not hand- 
some, but, believe me, I have a heart !” 

In all her after-life Franciska never forgot that dinner. 
The count talked to Sophia, but he looked only at the 
younger sister. He smacked his ugly lips over the in- 
different fare—Frau Wenzel’s pigeon stew, and the sour 
beer and wine—as if he were feasting on the food of 
gods. Under his persistent ogling, Franciska shuddered 
with disgust. 

“T little suspected the attractions which my friend 
the baron was hiding away in the old schloss,” he 
grinned ; ‘‘such rare flowers should bloom at the Wild 
Duke’s covet.” 

“Why do vou call our sovereign the Wild Duke ?” 
said Sophia. 

** He has fairly earned the name since he parted from 
his duchess, five years ago,” leered the count. ‘‘ His 
loyal subjects think it is so fitting, that they delight to 
use it on all occasions.” 

‘‘TIs Carl Eugen a bad man ?” persisted Sophia. 

‘Heavens ! no, he is a saint, an angel!’ replied the 
count, rolling up his villainous yellow eyes. 

It was a happy moment for Franciska when she found 
herself at liberty to fly from the old dining-hall. 

‘Count von Leitrim is hideous !” she said to Sophia. 

‘Yes, but he is rich,” answered the elder sister. 

After the departure of the girls the count remained for 
a long time shut up with the baron. Darkness fell. 
Finally his carriage-wheels were heard rumbling out of 
the court. At the same moment the door opened and 
Frau Wenzel rushed in. 

**Go to the Freiherr!’ shé cried; ‘‘ go at once; but 
God forbid that either of you should be sacrificed to that 
beastly count !” 

The baron was waiting in the gloomy salon, which was 
feebly lighted by a few candles. Sophia entered first, 
her handsome head held high, ready for any fate that in- 
sured her wealth and luxury. Franciska followed, white 
asashes. Quite ignoring his elder daughter, the baron 
advanced to the younger, and hurled at her these words : 

“The count’s choice hag fallen upon you—he prefers 
blondes to brunettes. You will marry him one week 
from this day !” 

Francisca, for a moment, stared in wild horror at the 
speaker, then swayed, and, without word or sound, fell in 
a senseless heap at his feet. 

Her doom was sealed. It was useless to grovel before 
the Freiherr, and wring her hands and cry for mercy. 
He was as pitiless as stone—so, too, was Sophia. 

‘‘The count has shown strange taste in choosing you,” 
said the latter, with unconcealed pique, ‘‘ but since it is 
so, you should accept what is provided for you, and be 
thankful. I thought to take you to court, but it seems 
that the case is reversed, and you must take me. You 
ought to be glad to escape from this old dungeon, even 
though your deliverance comes in the form of a hunch- 
backed husband.” 

Vain were all her prayers and tears. The baron needed 
the count’s money ; he cursed the distracted girl, and 
hurried forward tlhe preparations for her marriage with 
indecent haste. Von Leitrim came again, and forcibly 
placed a betrothal-ring upon her ice-cold hand. 

“Spare me!’ she gasped, with pale Kips. 





‘** Ah, friiulein, cannot you see that I adore you ?” he 
answered, with a smile that made his face still more 
hideous ; ‘‘ you will soon learn to return my passion,” 

**Never! never!’ she cried, recoiling from him in 
horror. 

And so Beauty was sacrificed to the Beast. A week 
after the count’s first visit to the sch’oss Franciska was 
dragged, a most unwilling victim, to the altar, and made 
the wife of this deformed and ill-tempered wretch, who 
was three times older than herself, and whose gross ex- 
cesses were the talk of all Wiirtemberg. 

To the surprise and wrath of the baron and his elder 
daughter, who had fondly expected that their own in- 
terests would be greatly advanced by this outrageous 
union, the count immediately carried off his wretched 
bride to a lonely hunting-lodge which he owned in a 
dreary track of forest not far from Pforzheim. 

“You thought I would take you to court — eh, 
madame ?” he sneered; ‘“‘to be admired by the Wild 
Duke and his gallants? I shall do nothing of the 
kind! I married you for myself only. You hate me, 
you find me ugly and ill-tempered! Very well. I shall 
take good care to keep you out of sight of handsomer 
and more amiable men.” 

‘‘T have no wish to go to court,” answered the pale 
bride, scornfully, ‘‘and I care not whither you take me. 
I would that I might be buried from mortal eyes—your 
own included.” 

‘*That is,” leered the Beast, ‘‘ you wish to die, count- 
ess, But you shall not—I promise you that! You shall 
live for me, whether you will or no !”’ 

He bore her away to the hunting-lodge of Wolfsden—a 
stone tower built with wings in a hollow of the forest. 
Count von Leitrim kept but few servants. The old 
woman who looked after his domestic affairs was as deaf 
as a post, The housemaid, her daughter, was afflicted in 
like manner. The place was like a tomb. Through the 
long hours of darkness winds roared and wolves howled 
in the surrounding woods, Here, one night, an odd 
thing happened. 

The count had gone to the schloss to visit his father-in- 
law, and Franciska was alone at Wolfsden. A wild storm 
tore through the forest, the rain poured in torrents, 
neither moon nor star was in the sky. Absorbed in 
miserable thoughts, the unhappy young countess was 
passing slowly along a dim gallery which led from one 
wing of Wolfsden to the main tower. She wore a dress of 
black damask, and her thick, fair hair was dressed high 
on a cushion, after the fashion of the time. She had lost 
flesh and color since her wretched marriage. Her violet 
eyes looked strangely large and hollow. 

Half way down the dark, chill passage, Franciska sud- 
denly heard a footstep and a deep sigh. She paused. 

‘“Who is here ?” she said, 

At the same moment a puff of air extinguished the one 
cluster of candles which lighted the place, a flood of rain 
tore by the narrow lancet windows, and, in the darkness, 
she felt her hand gently seized, and pressed to warm, 
quivering lips. She uttered a cry of alarm. As she did 
so, the count’s old butler appeared at the end of the gal- 
lery with a torch in his hand. Then, to her amazement, 
Franciska saw, there on the stone floor at her feet, a man 
kneeling, with an air half-bold, half-diffident. 

A stranger, young and handsome. He wore a suit of 
green cloth, entirely without ornament, and carried his 
hat under his arm. His face was molded like some Greek 
statue, and lighted by a pair of brilliant eyes as dark as 
midnight—few women hag ever been able to resist the 
singularly commanding, yet sweet and persuasive, gaze 
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of those wonderful eyes. A simple ribbon tied his rich, | 
dark hair, from which the rain was dripping. He arose 
to his feet as soon as the butler’s torch shone upon him. 

‘*A thousand pardons, countess!” he said, in a deep, 
smooth voice ; ‘I ventured to touch you that I might | 
convince myself you were of flesh and blood, and not a | 
spirit. You see a belated stranger, who has lost both his 
way and his hunting companions in this forest. 
the shelter of your roof till the storm passes.” 

** Donnerwetter !”’ cried the old butler, amazed at the 
stranger’s boldness, ‘‘ you are here, are you ? Did I not | 
leave you at the door while I went for a light ? Hi! what | 
impudence! (Gréifin, this man is wet to the skin, as you 
see. I heard him thundering at the gate, and I made 
bold to admit him, knowing that you would not turn a 
dog from the tower in such weather.” 

An odd thrill ran over Franciska, but she recovered 
her self-possession at once. 

“We are not unmindful at Wolfsden of the laws of | 


I crave 





hospitality,” she said 
to the stranger, 
“You are welcome, 
Follow me.” 

She led the way to 
a lofty room, where 
a great fire of logs 
blazed on a cavern- 
ous hearth. The 
count’s deaf house- 
keeper was sweeping 
up some scattered 


embers from the 
painted tiles. Fran- 
ciska motioned her 


unbidden guest to a 
seat in the warmest 
corner. She saw that 
he was @ person in 
her own station of 
life—not one to be 
sent to the servants’ 
quarters. 

‘*Bring food and 
wine,” she said to 
the old butler. 

A venison pasty, 
and a bottle of good 
Rhine vintage were 
set before the  in- 
truder. Without, the 
wind roared in the 
thick forest, the rain 
beat on the narrow 
windows, the dark- 
ness was terrific. 
Within, the great logs 
snapped and blazed 
on the wide hearth, 
and the old house- 
keeper moved un- 
easily from side to 
side of the great 
room, maintaining a 
strict guard over the 
fair young Grdfin; 
she was the dragon 
that the Beast always 
set to watch Beauty 
in his absence. 

He of the dark eyes and the commanding air ate spar- 
ingly—his wanderings in the forest had not given him an 
appetite—but he persistently watched Franciska, who 


| had seated herself at an embroidery frame in the light of 


the fire, which revealed with pitiless fidelity her youth 
and beauty, her pallor and sadness. He arose and ap- 
proached her at last. 

“You have not yet told me your name,” she said, 
gravely, lifting her violet eyes to his face. 

‘* Pardon me—I am Herr von Brand—an humble gen- 
tleman from Pforzheim,” he answered, with calm effront- 
ery—it was the first name that occurred to him. Many 
thanks for your hospitality, countess. Would that I 


| could repay it by some slight service.” 


This man was the master of every accomplishment 
known to his day—he could be, when he pleased, one of 
the most fascinating of human beings—it pleased him 
now, for the benefit of this unhappy child, to assume his 
most winsome and courtly manner. 
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“Ah, Grdfin, [fear you need a friend !” he murmured, 

leaning against the high mantel, and regarding her in- 
tently. 

Her childish, red lips trembled. No one had ever be- 
fore spoken to her in that tone. 

‘‘T have never had such a possession,” she answered, 
bitterly, ‘‘so I cannot say whether it would be desirable 
or not.” 

His dark, dangerous eyes assumed a look of tender 
compassion as he gazed at her. 

‘Poor child ! All Wiirtemberg has heard of the count’s 
marriage, and of the place where his bride is entombed. 
Good Heaven !”—with an indignant glance around the 
room—‘‘to shut one like you in this frightful prison, 
with the storms and the wild beasts, and such attendants 
as this crone ’— making a motion toward the deaf house- 
keeper. ‘‘ What abominable cruelty !” 

This warm espousal of her cause brought the blood to 
her pale cheek. As he stood there on the lighted hearth, 
with that flash of angry fire in his grand eyes, he seemed 
to Franciska like some being come from another world 
to pity her misery and despair. 

‘Tt does not matter,” she said, drearily, yet drawing a 
sharp breath even as she spoke ; ‘‘all places are alike to 
me. I am done with life.” 

** What! at sixteen ?” 

‘Do not remind me of my youth. 
lived a century of suffering.” 

“T see,” he muttered; ‘‘it is even worse than I 
thought !” A dark shadow passed over his handsome 
face. ‘‘ Countess, I, too, am acquainted with the ills of 
life. In my whole existence I cannot remember a single 
day of unalloyed happiness. But for this I have only 
myself to blame, while you—ach Himmel /—you are an 
innocent victim. Tell me, cannot I serve you in some 
way ?” 

‘*No, oh, no!” she answered, alarmed by his fervor, 
and by the wild strokes of hér own heart. 

‘*Do not be too sure of that, countess. Would not 
life seem more supportable to you in some other place, 
and among those who would love and care for you? At 
your age it is not easy to slay enjoyment. And he—that 
brute, the count—it would be well to compel him to 
bring forth his pearl of price——” 

She arose hurriedly. 

‘The hour grows late,” she faltered ; ‘‘ permit me to 
retire. My servants will attend to your wants to-night, 
and in the morning guide you out of the forest. Fare- 
well, Herr von Brand !” 

He raised her white fingers to his lips. 

‘* Farewell,” he answered ; ‘“‘ but we shall meet again, 
countess !”’ 

The slim hand fluttered in his own, like a frightened 
bird, then was withdrawn. 

‘That is not likely.” 

‘Tt is certain !” he replied, with decision. 

She retreated into the long gallery, and bade the 
butler prepare a chamber for her guest. The old man 
obeyed, but when he went to find Herr von Brand that 
person had vanished. The astonished servant ran about, 
searching everywhere, but in vain—the gentleman from 
Pforzheim’ had disappeared as utterly as if the earth 
had swallowed him up. 

“Now this passeth understanding, (rdfin /” cried the 
butler; ‘‘he comes out of the forest and raps at the 
gate, with not so much as a hound at his heels, drinks a 
glass of wine, and then takes himself off like a ghost. 
Mein Gott! I am not quite sure that he was flesh and 
blood.” 


Already I have 


. 





When the hunchback count returned and heard the 
story of the midnight visitor, he fell into a towering 
passion. 

| ‘* Fools !” he roared ; ‘‘it was a common robber ! Why 

did you not set the dogs upon him ?” 

Just one week later a messenger appeared at the lonely 
hunting-lodge, bearing a letter, sealed with the royal 
| seal of the duchy, and containing a peremptory order 
| for Count von Leitrim and his bride to repair imme- 

diately to Pforzheim, where Prince Carl Eugen had just 
established his court. All the nobility were crowding 

thither to pay homage to their sovereign—the same duty 

| was demanded of the count. Carl Eugen always ex- 
| pressed his wishes in despotic fashion—woe to the man 
who disregarded them! Von Leitrim tore the message 
| in pieces and danced up and down in impotent rage. 

“To court! I must go to court to show my bride!” 

| he stormed ; ‘‘I cannot be allowed to keep her to my- 
| self—others must see her—those cursed gallants about 
| the Wild Duke. Had I the power I would put out all 
their eyes !” 

| As for Franciska, this royal summons brought her no 
| joy whatever. Years after, in writing to a triend, she 
said: “That call to Pforzheim filled me with forebod- 
| ings of evil. I felt instinctively that new sorrows were 
in store for me. Alas! you know how the presentiment 
has been fulfilled.” 

Carl Eugen, the Wild Duke, as haughty and brilliant a 
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prince as ever sat upon a throne, had been separated 
from his duchess for five years. 
princess, much older than himself, and she had been 
thrust upon him by that cruel state policy which asks no 
questions concerning compatibility or mutual affection. 
The presiding lady of his court was now the good and 
amiable Dowager Duchess Elizabeth. On Franciska’s 
arrival at Pforzheim it chanced that the birthnight of 
this royal matron was being celebrated. 

Beauty and the Beast were ushered into the grand 
salov, bright with myriad waxlights in girandoles of rock 
erystal, and crowded with courtiers in velvet and gold 
embroidery, flashing jewels and waving plumes. The 
count, in court costume, looked wonderfully ugly; Fran- 
ciska, in golden-flowered brocade, with the Von Leitrim 
diamonds ablaze on her dazzling arms and bosom, and in 
her rich blonde hair, was a sight to dazzle the eyes of all 
beholders, Down the splendid room she was conducted 
toad is, where the Duchess Elizabeth smiled kindly on 
the fair child-bride, and extended her royal hand for the 
fresh young lips to kiss. Beside the dowager stood her 
son, Carl Eugen—a tall, elegant figure, with stars and 
orders shining on his breast. His dark, laughing eyes 
met Franciska’s. 

“Welcome to Pforzheim, countess,” he said, in a low 
voice ; *‘Iam glad of this chance to return the hospital- 
ity which you extended to me at Wolfsden a week ago.” 

There, in the person of her sovereign prince, she saw 
the man whom she had entertained at the hunting-lodge 
in the forest as Herr von Brand. Her limbs bent under 
her; she could not utter a word. Her hideous little 
husband seized her hand and led her quickly away. 

‘*The duke looked at you full five minutes too long !” 
he muttered, with an oath. 

She sat down, trembling, in the embrasure of a win- 
dow. She longed to fly from the room, from the castle, 
but that was impossible, for searcely had she seated her- 
self when the duke pushed his way to her side. 

‘* Countess.” e said, in the full, rich voice which she 
remembered only too well, “this is my mother's birth- 
night-ball. I crave your hand for the first dance.” 

The next moment he was leading her away to the ball- 
room. Her heart beat madly. The first thrill of joy 
which she had known for many a day brightened her 
eyes, reddened her white cheek. She forgot the count 
and her own misery. She saw nothing but Prince Carl's 
handsome face, heard nothing but the rapturous music. 
She danced like a sylph, and her transfigured béauty, 
flushing into sudden life and happiness, became dazzling. 
All eyes were fixed upon her, murmurs of admiration 
greeted her ears at every turn. 

But the end soon came, the enchantment dissolved, 
the dance ceased. She saw an open door close at hand, 
and darting through it, found herself upon a terrace, 
lighted by colored lamps. Franciska fled along the ter- 
race for a few yards, then paused in the gloom of a 
spreading tree, and leaned her blonde head against its 
rough bark. She breathed with difficulty, and there 
were tears in her large eyes. Oh, to be back with 
Sophia, in her father’s old, tumble-down schloss! The 
ball-room, the crowd of courtiers, the splendor, above 
all, the duke himself, bewildered and frightened her. 
And then she heard a footstep, and lifting her tear-wet 
eyes, saw Carl Eugen standing by her side. He had fol- 
lowed her from the ball-room. She drew herself up 
with sudden dignity. 

“Was it kind of your sovereign highness to deceive 
me as you did at Wolfsden ?” she said. 

The moonlight shone on his tall figure and haughty 


| face, which had assumed a pleading, deprecatory ex- 
She was a Bavarian | 


pression. 
his breast. 

‘* Listen to a confession, countess. A few weeks ago I 
heard that Von Leitrim had married a wife—a beautiful 
creature, scarcely past childhood, and that she had been 
forced into the union much against her will. I also heard 
_ that the count had shut up his bride in an old hunting- 
| lodge in the forest of Wolfsden, and that he was deter- 
mined no other man should look upon her. I wag 
immediately seized with a desire to bafile the jealous 
bridegroom—I vowed to see the hapless bird which he 
had thus caged. I resorted to strategy—fortune favored 
me—ah, countess, forgive the curiosity which led me to 
your prison. Since that night I have thought only of 
how I might serve you—how make your cruel lot more 
bearable.” 

The blood rushed in and out of her cheeks. 

“And it was for my sake,” she faltered, ‘that your 
highness summoned the count to court ?” 

‘‘For your sake only. 


He crossed his arms with mock humility on 


To-morrow you will receive 
the appointment of lady-in-waiting to my mother, the 
duchess-dowager. In her you will find a warm friend.” 

It appeared that she had found a warm friend already. 

*“Your highness is very kind—I thank you !” she fal- 
tere d, 

‘Return to the ball-room,” he urged ; ‘‘the count is 
watching you. Dance and be merry for this night, at 
least. I give you my word, countess, that, had I known 
of your intended sacrifice, it should never have been 
made. I would sooner have shut up Von Leitrim for life 
in the strongest dungeon I possess,” 

Franciska went back to the ball-room. The next day 
she was appointed lady-in-waiting to the Duchess Eliza- 
beth, and thus her position was fixed at court. The 
count’s wrath knew no bounds, but he could do nothing. 
It was the duke’s pleasure that the pair should remain at 

| Pforzheim, and Carl Eugen’s subjects, one and all, stood 
| in wholesome fear of thwarting his will. So the Beast 
was obliged to yield to the inevitable. 

From the first, the Wild Duke made no secret of his 
almiration for the Countess von Leitrim. It soon be- 
came the talk of the whole court. Dazzled, bewildered 
though she was, by the marked attention of this, the 
most fascinating prince in Europe, Franciska bore herself 
with a pride and dignity which surprised every one. She 
openly repulsed her royal admirer, avoided him on all 
occasions, grew cold and queenly and self-contained, and 
endured in silence the mad jealousy of her husband, 
which often overwhelmed her with brutal violence. 
Sophia von Bernard came to court to visit her sister, 
bnt her presence there did not help matters, for she was 
both envious and malicious. She played the spy upon 
Franciska’s movements, watched the duke, intercepted 
the letters which he did not scruple to write to the un- 
fortunate countess, and showed them boldly to tha 
count. Meanwhile the poor child, around whom fate 
was weaving this cruel web, lived solely in the presence 
of the good Duchess Elizabeth. With a strength and 
courage remarkable for her tender years, she repelled the 

| dangers which threatened her from without, and bravely 

struggled with another, even worse, that assailed her 
within her own heart, until a night came at Pforzheim 
which brought a crisis in her affairs. 

There was a féle at the castle—feasting, masquerading 
and merrymaking abounded. Crowds of courtiers in 


fantastic costumes filled the long alleys and gardens. 
| Temples and grottoes were gayly lighted, ravishing 
| music echoed on the air. 
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The Duchess Elizabeth and her ladies occupied a 


pavilion on the banks of an artificial lake. Franciska 
was there, dressed like a naiad, in silver tissue, with 


| 
| 


“Countess,” and now his voice took a tone of unspeak- 
able sadness and remorse, ‘‘I believe you were born to be 
my good angel—I believe it is in your power, you fair, 


lilies on her bosom, and clusters of diamonds, like water- | pure child, to bring some good out of my perverted life. 


drops, in her rich hair. Carl Eugen was there also, his 
fierce glances following.every movement of the countess, 
his manner so full of undisguised devotion as to draw all 
eyes upon the unhappy girl. At last she could bear 
it no longer. In a tremulous whisper she said to the 
duchess : ‘‘I beg your highness to permit me to retire 

-I am ill.” 

‘“Go, my child,” answered Elizabeth, who saw, with 
grave displeasure, the cause of her disturbance. 

Franciska sprang ont of the pavilion, and rushed off 
through the garden. She had meant to go straight to the 
castle, but in the labyrinthine walks she grew perplexed, 
lost her way, and finally sat down in a secluded spot 
upon the brink of a fountain. She was sick at heart and 
trembling violently. 

‘“*What shall I do—what shall I do ?” 
and again to herself, in bitter despair. 

Overhead lights swung from a thicket of shrubs, all in 
odorous flower, and revealed the pallor, the utter dejec- 
tion of this mournful naiad to the man who, with a rapid 
but noiseless step, advanced along a neighboring path, 
and paused by the fountain. 


she said again 


“Why do you fly from me ?” said the low voice of Carl 


Eugen. She arose to her feet. 
‘“‘T, too, have a question to ask !” she replied, bitterly. 


“Ts it kind—is it generous of your highness to make me | 


the talk of all the court? Why do you persecute one 
who already has more than she can bear ?” 

‘The explanation is simple, countess,” he answered, 
recklessly; ‘I love you! You force the words from me 
at last. I love you, and I care not who hears me con- 
fess it !” 

She drew back. Her silvery, shining dress, her ghostly 
pallor, the uncertain gleam of the lights above her head, 
made her look more like a spirit than a woman. 

“Such words dishonor yourself and insult me !” she 
answered, with dignity; ‘‘ you have a wife—I have a hus- 
band—surely your highness has forgotten this fact ?” 

‘‘T have forgotten nothing,” replied the duke. ‘‘ Yes, 
you have a husband—that is, you have been forced into 
an unholy alliance with a monster that you hate. I have 
seen you tremble at sound of his voice—you fear and 
abhor him. It is also true that I have a wife. Years ago, 
when I was a boy of eighteen, state policy commanded 


’ 


me to wed a woman years my senior—a gloomy, jealous | 
I detested her, and she, in turn, made my life a | 


bigot. 
misery. When neither of us could endure it longer, we 
separated. My poor child! you profane the word mar- 
riage when you apply it to such mockeries as these. 
Your heart and your voice protested against your sacri- 
fice to that brute, Von Leitrim. My heart and my voice 
protested against my union with the Princess Amelia. 
Hush ! you have no husband—I have no wife. Can such 
ties be binding ? God forbid. I love you, countess, and 
by all that is sacred, I have a right to tell you so 
“He had drawn a step or two nearer to her. 
out her hands to hold him back. 
“Stop! I beg of your highness to stop !” she cried, in 
a voice full of pain. ‘You deceive yourself. Such 
reasoning can have little weight with your own con- 
science, or with the world. Is not an unhappy marriage 
as binding as a happy one? Believe me, it is. I cannot 
listen to you further. You are wrong—all wrong. Leave 





She put 


" 


me, and if you would not make my life more miserable | 


, 


than it now is, do not speak to me like this.’ 






<= 


And yet, I will leave you—I will promise to never again 
speak of the passion which has mastered me—on one 
condition.” 

** And that ?” she queried, faintly. 

“Declare, with truth, that you do not love me !” 

She recoiled another step. Her pale lips moved, but 
gave forth no sound. A flash of triumph lighted his 
dark eyes. 

**You are silent. You dare not make such an asser- 
tion. Oh, my darling! your heart is mine, even as mine 
is yours—say, is it not so ?” 

Thus brought to bay, she confronted him with an air 
tragic but resolute. 

“Your highness cannot know,” she answered, in a 
strange, hushed voice, ‘‘how I hate and loathe myself 
for my own weakness—how I have struggled against it. 
Oh, the sin, the shame of it. Do not come a step nearer, 
do not touch me, or I will end, here and now, my misera- 
ble life !” : 

‘You have spoken that which makes you mine fot 
ever,” said Carl Eugen. 
| ‘No, no,” she cried, in a heart-rending voice ; ‘am I 
not wretched enough ? Leave me, at least, my peace of 
conscience, my hope of Heaven !” 

The cluster of light in the thicket beside her flared 
suddenly in a gust of wind. As she retreated before the 
duke’s outstretched arms, a red tongue of fire spirted up 
from the colored globes and caught her gauze draperies. 
| Carl Eugen snatched her to his breast, crushed out the 
flame with his hands, then put her gently from him. 

“Well, go,” he said. ‘So long as you are content to 
live this life, I will strive to be content also. I respect 
eud honor you above all women. Nevertheless, dear 
child, you are mine and I am yours.” 

One moment he held her in his arms, the next he re- 
leased her, and with a firm step walked away, leaving 
her alone by the fountain. 

That night, after the /é/e was over, the countess threw 
herself at the feet of her husband, and entreated him to 
allow her to retire for a while to her father’s sch/oss. 

**Tf you have any pity—any mercy in you, let me go !” 
she prayed, wringing her slim hands ; ‘‘T cannot stay at 
| Pforzheim !” 

He looked down upon her maliciously, as she knelt, 
trembling and tearful, before him. 

‘Aha! and what is the matter with this gay, beautiful 
Pforzheim ?” he sneered. ‘You are hard to please, 
countess. What! would you run away from all your 
admirers here—especially from the duke, who adores 
you? You wince! My eyes may not be handsome, but 
they are keen—they have watched his highness well. 
And now you wish to fly to your father !” 

Jealous wrath distorted still further his hideous face. 
He hopped about on his shriveled legs, and glared down 
on the kneeling girl like a demon. 

*«The duke has been making love to you, has he not ?” 

She could not answer. Her pale face was buried in 
her hands. He snatched a heavy riding-whip from a 
table near, and rained upon her a shower of furious 
blows. She offered no resistance, uttered no sound. 
With all his might he plied the cruel lash, stopping only 
when Franciska fell forward on the floor, senseless as 
stone. Then the Beast summoned a maid-servant, and 
pointing to the lifeless girl, growled, ‘‘ There is your 
{| mistress—take her away.” 
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After which he hung up his whip, convinced that, at 
last, he had found the proper way to deal with this fair 
young wife, whose heart he could never win. 

By the next day, however, serious doubts as to the 
wisdom of his new course began to cross the count’s 
mind. The matter had spread like wildfire—everybody 
at court was talking of it. Franciska was violently, ill 
from the brutal treatment which she had received, and 
Von Leitrim found himself in deep disgrace. The cour- 
tiers, one and all, deliberately turned their backs upon 
him. Duchess Elizabeth, with an angry frown, looked 
straight over his gross head, and would not deign him 
the smallest notice On a terrace of the castle he en- 
countered Carl Eugen, who gave him a terrible glance 
and clapped his hand to his sword. 

“Out of my sight!” thundered the duke, and Von 
Leitrim obeyed the command speedily. 

For three days he endured this opprobrium ; on the 
fourth, he entered the chamber where the countess lay, 
as white and helpless as if death had smitten her. 

‘“* Make ready to depart from Pforzheim to-night !” he 
commanded. ‘Curse the place and all in it! We are 
going back to Wolfsden.” 

“To Wolfsden—that gloomy prison in the forest !” 

“T have many whips there,” went on the little mon- 
ster, “‘and once in my own domain, I shall take the 


liberty, countess, to lash you into a state of proper obe- | 


dience and affection for your lawful husband.” 


“T am eager to leave!” replied 
Franciska, wildly. ‘‘You can but 
kill me, and I care not how soon 
that is done.” 

She was so weak that she could 
searcely stand. Nevertheless, with the help of her 
maid, she prepared to depart. As soon as night 
closed in, the count, muffled to the eyes in the furs 
which he never laid aside, Summer or Winter, hur- 
ried his wife down a secret stairs, out of the castle, 
to a gate, where his traveling carriage waited. The 
maid followed. Franciska was lifted bodily into the 
vehicle ; the count took a seat beside her, growling 
like a bear. In darkness and rain the lighted win- 
dows of the castle vanished, and off went the party 
on the road toward Wolfsden. 

Franciska leaned back among the cushions, and 
closed her weary eyes, but scarcely had she done so 
when the count pinched her smartly. 

**Keep awake !”” he commanded, and listen to me. 
You are going to Wolfsden. I shall shut you up 
in an inner chamber of the tower. You will see no 
one save my servants. Day and night I shall guard 
you. You are young, but your life is already over. 
The Wild Duke may console himself with some other 
fair face—at any rate, he has looked his last on yours.” 

‘**Do your worst !” she answered ; ‘‘I loathe, but I no 
longer fear you.” 

And though he continued to taunt and threaten her, 
she would not speak again. 

The rain poured in torrents. 
mire. Fitfully the carriage-lamps flared in the storm- 
gusts. The roar of winds and the brawling of swollen 
water-courses filled the intense darkness with tumult. 

Presently they reached a bend in the road at the 
bottom of a deep valley. Here the forest was thicker 
and darker than elsewhere. Out of its gloom, out of the 
raging tempest, suddenly rang a voice, loud and clear 
as a bugle, ‘‘ Halt!” 

The count thrust his ugly head through the window. 

‘* Gott in Himmel!” he cried, ‘‘ who is there ?” 

He had just time to discern two or three mounted 
figures in the rainy road, and the outlines of a carriage 
| drawn up among the thick trees. Then his own coach 

gave a violent lurch ; one hind wheel went down into a 
| deep rut and rolled off, the coachman was pitched head- 
| long from his seat, the horses floundered in the mud, 
| and the count cried at the top of his voice : 
“‘Zounds! Somebody has been tampering with my 
| carriage! Who the deuce is there, and what is wanted ?” 


The road was a bed of 
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A muffled figure, mounted upon a superb horse, rode 
up to the side of the overturned vehicle. 

‘The Countess von Leitrim is wanted 
and leaped from the saddle. 

At the same moment the coach door gave way, 
count rolled out into the mire. 
loud and deep, was struggling to regain his thin legs, 
Franciska felt herself lifted quickly from her cushions. 
She heard a whisper : 

“Fear nothing! It is I! 
Where is your maid? Let her follow me at once.” 

Swift as thought the half-fainting girl was transferred 
to that other carriage waiting among the trees. One of 
the mounted figures called out, derisively : 

‘Farewell, count! A pleasant journey to Wolfsden.”’ 

The next that Von Leitrim knew, he was alone with 
the night, the storm and his bewildered servants. His 
fair young wife had been torn from him for ever. 

When Franciska 
recovered her scat- 
tered senses, a lamp 
was shining into 
the interior of the 
new carriage, and 
by its light, she 
saw Carl Eugen of 
Wiirtemberg kneel- 
ing, pale and hag- 
gard, at her feet. 

“Forgive me!” 
he prayed; ‘that 
brute has forced 
me to break my 
promise and take 
your future into 
my own hands. 
Could I leave you 
to his whip - lash, 
his Wolfsden, his 
malice and cruelty? 
No, not if eternal 
perdition were my 
punishment! Your 
fate is now fixed. 
You must go with 
me. My love may 
bring you sorrow 
—God knows it is 
more than likely, 
but surely it is better than life with such a creature as 
Von Leitrim. May Heaven’s blackest curse fall upon 
me if aught but death part me from you! Should the 
time ever come when I am free from the hated chains 
that bind me, I swear to make you my wife !” 

* * * ¥ * 

Count von Leitrim journeyed alone to Wolfsden, rav- 
ing all the way like a madman. A few weeks later an 
apoplectic fit ended his life, and made Franciska a widow 
at sixteen. Duke Carl had carried her to Hohenheim—a 
place upon which he afterward spent untold sums, that 
it might be made a fitting home for this fair, sad woman, 
whose unbounded influence over him was always exer- 
cised for his good and for that of his people. The duke 
called her his guardian angel; the poor and suffering 
brought their woes to her, and invariably found in her 
a helper and comforter. 

In 1784 the wife of Duke Carl died, and he imme- 
diately married the Grifin von Hohenheim, as Franciska 
was then called. No contemporary every cast a stone at 
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he replied, 


and the 
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While he, with curses | 


I am here to save you. | 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN WILD GEESE. 





her. Historians have treated her sins lightly, and loudly 

praised her many virtues and her faithful love for Carl 
| Eugen, whose devotion to her never changed. She died 
| in the year 1811, at her little court at Kirchheim unter 
| Teck, having outlived the duke for many years. 
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GOOSE AND DUCK—TURKEY AND SAGE 
COCK—GROUSE AND QUAIL. 


By F, M. EnpLicH anp W. H. BALtLovu. 


Tue hunting of geese and ducks, particularly the 
latter, in civilized climes, is too well known to require 
; mention, but how to get them without the orthodox pre- 
parations and appliances of a well-equipped sportsman, 
\ is altogether another matter. In the higher regions of 
the Rocky Moun- 
tains these birds 
are sometimes met 
with, and as they 
afford a delectable 
change in the com- 
missariat, they are 
very welcome. 

In the northern 
part of the moun- 
tains, where lakes 
are convenient, and 
along the route 
which geese and 
ducks take in their 
southerly flight 
when the weather 
begins to grow 
cold, hunting these 
birds is rather an 
easy matter; but 
in the mountains, 
where no suitable 
shelter, no decoys, and 
no regular time for their 
appearance can be de- 
pended upon, it requires 
unusual patience and 
skill to bag the game. 
The hunter must gener- 
ally rely upon sneaking 
on the birds, and this is no easy matter. I would rather 
crawl on an antelope for half a mile than sneak on a 
goose for two hundred yards. Before alighting the 
latter will circle over the sheet of water, be it pond or 
lake or river, a number of times, to make sure of the 
harmlessness of its surroundings. Like a duck, it will 
generally remain in the open part of the water for a 
time, or if there is a considerable, number of them, some 
will always be found at points whence they command a 
full view of the banks. 

Under such circumstances a shotgun is practically use- 
less, unless the body of water be very small, and a close- 
shooting rifle is best. By taking advantage of every rock, 
bush, bunch of grass and of the wind, the hunter may 
manage to get near enough for a shot. Great patience 
is necessary in order to arrive at a suitable point for 
shooting, and once there, it will not do to be in too 
much ofa hurry. Shooting a goose into the body with 
a bullet means to ruin it, so the head and neck must be 
the target. It is prudent to wait until the bird stretches 
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its neck upward to gaze about, as then a good line shot 
can be obtained. If any shotguns are among the party, 
it is often a wise plan to post them as near the game as 
possible, at different points, for the purpose of giving 
them a wing-shot if the geese should fly low enough. 
Should a goose be hit, which is by no means always the 
case where the rifle is used, then remain perfectly quiet, 
as its companions may possibly return after a short 
flight. If other water is near, or if they are fresh, this 
will scarcely be the case, however. 

At points where a shotgun can approach to within 
good shooting-distance, matters are obviously much sim- 
plified. When the geese are flying it is then best to 
start out before daybreak and hide somewhere near the 
water. If rushes are growing on its edge try to get into 
them, squat at some suitable point, and cover yourself 
with rushes which you have cut elsewhere. If a flock 
has come along and dropped into the water, keep per- 
fectly cool until the geese are near enough and well 
bunched, and then let both barrels go. Should any be 
wounded, and flutter about the water, you may lose some 
of them unless you secure them at once; but asa rule, 
it is best to leave them there to act as decoys for subse- 
quent flocks. If one of your birds manages to get ashore, 
however, secure it at once, or the chances are that you 
will never find it. A wounded goose, or duck either, can 
hide with less to cover it than any animal of their size. 
Generally the advcat of a flock is heralded by their ery. 
As soon as you hear this, keep perfectly quiet, even 
though you should see no birds as yet. Be ready to 
receive them when they come. 

It is often a matter of interest to know how to secure 
the birds after you have shot them, unless you possess a 
dog. Usually there is enough breeze to drive them 
ashore at some point or other, but sometimes even this 
fails. Wading is one of the surest and shortest methods, 
but it often happens that the ponds or lakes have treach- 
erous bottoms, or even quicksand, or that a swampy 
vegetation near the borders makes any such attempt 
rather risky. Under such circumstances, and where the 
ponds were small, I have sometimes found a fishing-rod 
useful. Most men can throw sixty feet or more of line, 
and do itthe more easily if the end of the line is weighted 
a little. Put ona triple hook and throw for your bird. 
When the hook has caught, which it will quickly enough, 
reel in your game. This is rather an illegitimate use to 
put fishing-tackle te, but it is excusable under the pres- 
sure of necessity. , 

At a pinch a good marksman may take a goose on the 
wing with his rifle. The bird is not, like an owl or a 
hawk, all feathers and no meat, but has a substantial 
body, which can be hit under ordinary conditions. Asa 
last resort I have seen this successfully tried. 

Where decoys can be obtained, and other arrangements 
are advantageous, there goose-hunting becomes a pastime 
fraught with much enjoyment and involving but little 
labor. The one great rule to observe is : Disturb nothing 
in the lay and character of the ground and keep out of 
sight. This followed, the remainder is essentially a 
matter of keeping cool and knowing when zo/ to shoot. 
During November and December geese accumulate in 
large numbers on the rivers and ponds of the Southern 
territories. They are then somewhat tired from their 
long flight, and less shy than at other times ; but there 
is decidedly less sport in hunting them, as much of the 
latter is due to the necessity of overcoming their sus- 
picious wariness. What is said below of the manner 
of shooting ducks will hold good, in most cases, for 
geese also, 





Ducks are decidedly easier to shoot than geese, al- 
though a good deal of patience is required in hunting 
them. Rifles are useless, except in the hands of experts, 
and where shotguns cannot be obtained. ,We have found 
ducks at all elevations, and from the Mexican border to 
the British Possessions, and-they are the same every- 
where. On rivers, on lakes or on shallow alkali ponds 
the same rules hold good. Much amusement is often 
occasioned if a newcomer gets hold of a “ black diver.” 
He will sneak along until within range, surprised how 
little shy his duck is, and finally fire. The bird appar- 
ently flops over in the water, and a few seconds later 
serenely reappears fifteen or twenty feet further on. A 
second shot meets with the same result, and so may a 
hundredth, for the tantalizing creature dives at the flash. 

Early in the morning, well hidden in rushes, brush or 
behind rocks, is the best time to shoot ducks. They 
arrive cold and tired, and settle on the water in dense 
Unfortunately they generally choose the centre 
of the lake or pond at first, but gradually they begin to 
move toward feeding- ground. It is well to have tho 
wind in the hunter's favor, although it is not of as much 
importance as with geese. Select, if possible, a side 
upon which aquatic plints extend into the water for 
some distance, for it is likely that this will first be 
visited. After the ducks have bunched well, let them 
have both barrels and then remain quiet. In case the 
lay of the ground is such that long shots must usually 
be made, I have found wired shot quite serviceable, as 
they will do good execution fully twenty to thirty yards 
further than an ordinary charge. Disturbed by your 
shot, the ducks will rise, unless they are very tired, in 
which case they will swim for shelter. If-the nearest 
water is some distance off, the same flock is likely to re- 
turn. In every case let them settle comfortably before 
firing, and take no wing-shots except as they are leaving. 
A duck flies at the rate of a mile a minute, and a wing- 
shot, unless at favorable distance, is a very uncertain 
performance. 

Without decoys duck-shooting often becomes labori- 
ous, particularly if the body of water should be large. 
In this case the birds may remain beyond range for hours 
and try the soul of the hunter. After half a dozen or 
more ducks have been shot decoys can easily be manu- 
factured from their skins. The Indians do this to per- 
fection. Skin the bird, leaving the skull in, and tightly 
stuff the skin with dry leaves and dry, soft grass. Chop 
a block of wood, not too large, for a base, and fasten the 
stuffed duck on it. The position should be with head 
erect, which can be accomplished by running a stick of 
wood or a wire through the neck. Wings and other por- 
tions of the body can be fastened in natural position by 
sewing through and through. Weight the block with 
one or two anchors in the form of stones, tied on with 
strings, and you have a decoy which cannot be equaled. 
In placing the latter be sure not to put them too close 
together ; leave not less than six feet between each. A 
dozen decoys are usually enough. Having properly dis- 
posed of them, and hidden yourself as well as possible, 
you can await coming events with comparative equa- 
nimity. 

An incident which I witnessed may here be mentioned 
as giving certain information to enthusiastic sportsmen. 
Near one of our camps there was a small lake which 
often showed flocks of ducks. These latter were easy 
enough to shoot, but in the absence of retrieving dogs 
were difficult to get, as the bottom of the lake was 
muddy and sticky, although the water was shallow 
enough for wading. It was decided to build a boat, and 
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one which was duly watertight was eventually con- 


structed. Light draught was an object, and the con- 
struction of the boat provided for it. The lake on one 
side was bordered by high rushes, which extended for 
some distance into the water, and to which ducks often 
fled when disturbed. Two of our young men had driven 
a flock to this cover, one day, and promptly launched the 
boat to pursue them. As they reached the border of 
the rushes the birds flew up, and both of them fired at 
the same time. This had the effect of instantly turning 
the boat bottomside up, for they had fired sidewise, and 
the hunters buried their heads in the soft mud at the 
bottom of the lake. The moral of this tale is twofold— 
never build a boat without a keel, and never shoot across 
one unless there is something, even though it be only 
your posture, to counterpoise the recoil of the gun. 

There lives in my memory the recollection of a feast 
which I had, once upon a time, after a day’s hard tramp- 
ing, and in which ducks played the leading rdle. For 
the benefit of mankind in general, and of hungry sports- 
men in particular, I will give the recipe : 

For six persons take four fat ducks, duly draw, scald, 
pluck (not skin), singe and wash them, then dismember 
as you would a chicken for fricassee. Place in a large 
pot with suitable quantity of water and proper amount 
of seasoning. Boil. While boiling put in ‘‘ dough-balls” 
about the size of the potatoes and about as many of 
them. Continue to boil. When boiled to the point that 
the meat has become quite loose on the bonas, pour into 
some large receptacle and serve. Have hot plates to eat 
it from. Of all camp meals I ever had, making no ex- 
ception, that particular one stands forth in a bright and 
shining light. The flavor of the whole mixture (of course 
tle ducks dare not be fishy) is so delightful, appeals so 
strongly to the sensibilities of the inner man, the quan- 
tity thereof so grateful after ten or twelve hours of ab- 
stinence, and the combination of the leading ingredients 
so happy, that the lingering: remembrance of this incom- 
parable stew has endured for years. 

The gentle ‘‘ Bob-white” of our Eastern climes is not 
found in the far West, but a more beautiful bird takes 
its place in the high mountains, while three species occur 
in the more southerly territories. As for grouse, the 
king of them all is the ‘‘ Blue Grouse” of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

In the open country, along willow-fringed streams and 
in sparse timber, a fine game-bird is found throughout 
the Western mountains, the ‘‘ Willow Grouse ” (Lagopus 
lencurus). The bird is larger than the “ pheasant” of 
Pennsylvania or the “partridge” of New York ; is shy 
and hard to shoot. With dogs it is hunted more easily. 
Beyond an altitude of say 10,000 feet I have never found 
this grouse, however favorable the surroundings might 
otherwise be. 

High up in the mountains, in dense timber, and on 
rocky slopes reaching to the very timber-line, reigns the 
finest game-bird of the West, the ‘“‘ Blue Grouse ” ( Tetrao 
obscurus). As the name implies, its color is somewhat 
dark, and the tail feathers, which the cock spreads in 
fan-shape, show a blue metallic iridescence. The bird 
is large, sometimes nearly as large as a half-grown tur- 
key, and remarkably bold where not much hunted. I 
have seen flocks of eight or ten which allowed my ap- 
proach to within a dozen feet. The cocks would saucily 
parade up and down, while the hens showed rather more 
inclination to fly, but were deterred by the example of 
their lords and masters. If frightened, but not suffi- 
ciently so to fly, the bird becomes restless and tries 
very hard to investigate the cause of its disturbance. 











Hopping from limb to limb, if on a tree, or strutting 
about in a somewhat dubious frame of mind, the grouse 
will stretch its neck to almost incredible length and care- 
fully examine the character of the intruder. Like rab- 
bits, the birds sometimes become seemingly paralyzed 
by terror, and apparently lose all power of flight. A 
flock of them may be seen running hither and thither 
without going more than twenty feet from its enemy, and 
yet ostensibly trying to escape from the danger. 

Under such cireumstanees I have knocked several over 
with stones, before the balance would fly. It is a curi- 
ous phase in the habits of the animal, and one which I 
have been unable fully to understand. If the birds flew 
after the first attack, having remained on the ground after 
the first fright, it wonld seem more natural, but to remain 
until several of them had succumbed, seems very un- 
usual. It may be stated that I noticed this peculiarity 
more especially at such localities where, presumably, no 
hunters had passed for a long time, if ever. 

The drumming of the mountain-grouse is a very differ- 
ent matter from that of the Eastern bird. Its sound is 
carried for long distances, and many a stout cock may be 
surprised, squatting on a log or rock, while his musical 
pastime makes him oblivious to all going on around him. 

Upon one occasion the fright of a grouse probably 
saved the life of an Indian. One of our hunters was out 
with only a rifle, and discovered a grouse on the ground ; 
whence it flew into some bushes a few feet off, alighted 
on a branch and began swinging its head from side to 
side in great agitation. As the bullet would mangle the 
body too much, it was necessary to shoot the head off, 
but the mental disquietude of its owner rendered this a 
rather difficult undertaking. While endeavoring to 
secure a steady aim, the hunter noticed a reddish glim- 
mer beyond the foliage back of the grouse, and found 
the same to proceed from a red blanket worn by an 
Indizn, who was silently watching some deer in a valley 
below. A shot at the grouse’s head would have taken 
the Indian precisely between the shoulder-blades. It 
was quite a matter of self-gratulation that the redskin 
had been discovered in due season, as a further sojourn 
in that climate might have been excessively unhealthful 
for the hunter, if the misfortune had befallen him to 
miss the grouse and kill the Indian, or even to kill them 
both. 

One of the most beautiful, most graceful and interest- 
ing of all Western game-birds‘is the mountain quail or 
ptarmigan. From timber-line upward these birds have 
their home in the Summer, a little lower down in 
Winter. During all seasons of the year the plumage of 
this quail so closely resembles its immediate surround- 
ings, that it is not always an easy matter fo distinguish 
it, even though its plaintive call may locate it within a 
few feet. Speckled with brown and a little white, show- 
ing several shades of the former color, the bird is so 
nearly the color of the rocks which largely form its abid- 
ing place in Summer, that I have sometimes almost step- 
ped upon it, without noticing it. When walking, or 
skurrying, along, preparatory to flying, it is, of course, 
easily seen. As the bird flies, the undersides of the wings 
show a dazzling white. In the Spring and Autumr a 
good deal of white is found in the feathery coat, intro- 
ducing, in the latter instance, the change to entirely 
white during the Winter. At this season every trace of 


brown has disappeared and nothing but white is visible, 
save the eyes and the black beak. At all times the feet 
are amply feathered, so that it becomes a difficult mat- 
ter, indeed, to recognize one of the birds on a field 
of snow. 
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This change of color, observable in a number of ani- 
mals belonging to either high altitudes or Arctic climes, 
protects them from the successful attacks of animals of 
prey, and tends to hide their presence from enemies at 
times when retreat into clefts of rocks or other places of 
shelter is cut off. 

With a family of little chicks, timidly walking along 
and picking at the scanty seed and other food which the 
high altitudes supply, sounding its weird calling-note at 
elevations where an echo no longer is possible, the mount- 
ain-quail presents a picture which may well awaken sym- 





soon fly away, flashing their gleaming white wings. 
Ptarmigan are easily killed, and it is fortunate that 
their habitations are not very accessible, or we might see 
the last of them ere long. While they look large, fully 
the size of an eastern grouse, their bodies are small. A 
very primitive nest of grass, made on the ground, suffices 
to hatch the four or six speckled eggs which the hen 
lays. The nests are cunningly hidden, and the eggs are 
so nearly the color of the ground that they are not easily 
found. 

To the southward, beyond the reach of the high peaks 
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LUCK FOR ONCE. 


pathy for the hardy bird which braves the storms and 
frigid seasons of our highest mountains. The birds are 
playful when together in large coveys, and amuse them- 
selves for hours on some grassy level. 

When out hunting on high mountains, it is always well 
to observe the behavior of the ptarmigan. They are not 
very shy, and, unless rudely disturbed, or in consequence 
of some loud noise, they will often allow the hunter to 
pass within a few feet of them. They may become valu- 
able in giving warning of the approach of larger game, 
such as mountain-sheep and bear. In such cases their 
note quickly turns to a shrill cry of warning, and they 





of the Rocky Mountains, quail of lower altitudes are 
found in abundance. In New Mexico and Arizona three 
species occur, all of them good game-birds. The “ Cali- 
fornia’ quail is, perhaps, the most numerous, with its 
straight topknot, which gives it a peculiarly impudent 
appearance. Unless hunted with dogs—and good bird- 
dogs are not particularly numerous in the Far West— 
these birds will usually surprise our Eastern sportsman. 
Upon discovering the enemy, they promptly bunch, hesi- 
tate for an instant or two, and then run for dear life. 
Wherever brush is thick, they may run for two or three 
hundred yards without stopping. I have seen more than 
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one hunter, accustomed to 
‘* Bob - white,” gaze with 
astonishment and perplexity 
upon the pedestrian feats of 
these birds, and then lose 
his shot, time after time. 

A rakish-looking bird is 
the “Arizona” quail. It 
has a black face, marked 
out by white lines, and a 
few curved feathers which 
nod forward over its beak 
from the top of its head. 
The peculiar expression 
which is given by the black 
face and the bobbing head- 
gear is often quite ludi- 
crous. The Arizona quail 
are more inquisitive and 
less shy than their Cali- 
fornia brethren, and flush 
more like their Eastern 
relatives, although they, 
too, often run along for 
considerable distances. 

The third species is the 
‘*Massenna ” quail, a most 
beautiful bird. It has no 
topknot of any kind, but a lovely red-brown breast, | goodly numbers still, coveys of eighty to one hundred 
ornamented with round, white dots. In some localities | not being rare. It is fine sport to shoot them, and in 
this is called the ‘fool - quail,” because it will almost | Southern New Mexico it is often possible to secure all 
allow you to step on it before flushing. I have had | three species in a single afternoon’s tramp. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN PTARMIGAN IN SPRING, SUMMER, AND WINTER. 








them fly up so close as to strike my gun-barrel. They | The wild turkey is our largest game-bird, and our 

are not easy to shoot, on this account, except by a cool | most widely distributed one. From the Atlantic to the 

hand. Pacific, from the border of Mexico to near the edge of 
The Mexicans of New Mexico and Arizona are, un- | British Columbia, the bird may be found. 

fortunately, alive to the feasibility of sxaring all of these | At all times and places the turkey maintains its charac- 


birds, and hence greatly reduce their numbers every | teristics ; it is wary, shy, and often: difficult to hunt. If 
season. Susceptible, too, to climatal influences, quickly | looking for it in the Rocky Mountains it is generally use- 
injured by a wet term, the quail of these territories are | less to go higher than 8,000 feet. At about that eleva- 
exposed to serious mischances, but vet they are found in ! tion the last turkeys are found. They prefer rather 

open timber with plenty of 
= - — 5 underbrush of such charac- 
| ter as to afford them sus- 
tenance. It is great sport 
to, hunt them on _ such 
ground, particularly if an 
inch or two of snow en- 
ables the hunter to utilize 
their tracks. 

Wherever close quarters 
can be reached, a shotgun 
may answer, but a close- 
shooting rifle, of small 
calibre, is preferable. 
When the turkey - ground 
has been reached, great 
caution must be used. If 
the hunter has a “call,” 
and is skillful in produc- 
ing the chirp, this may be 
utilized to locate, and 
sometimes attract, the 
birds. If they have an- 
swered, proceed with care 
and keep a sharp lookout, 
for they may be approach- 
ing through high grass or 
SAGE COCK AND HEN. brush, leaving nothing 
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visible but the heads and craning necks, Under such 
conditions, the rifle asserts its superiority, and at eighty 
yards a turkey’s head is not a difficult object to hit. 

If no call can be made, then the hunter must largely 
trust to luck, unless there should be snow on the ground. 
By approaching ali likely places with care, once the pre- 
sence of turkeys in the region has been established, he may 
be able to surprise them while feeding or on the march, 
They never forget that self-preservation is the first law, 
and seem constantly to be on the lookout for some 
enemy. A quick shot may often be necessary, and in 
such a case a rifle is not very desirable. Taking it on the 
whole, however, it is more satisfactory than a shotgun, 
and will, as a rule, secure more game. 


On the Pinos River, in Colorado, I diseovered a fine | © 


flock of turkeys one day. Fortunately, I was well hid- 
den, the birds were feeding not very far off, and I had 
ample time to make my selection. With a peculiar sort 
of infatuation, which often possesses the hunter in defi- 
ance of his better judgment, I selected the largest, most 
stately and toughest cock of the whole lot. After my 
shot the birds flew only a short distance, and I managed 
to get a second shot. This time, I made sure of a small 
hen. I tied the two birds together, slung them across 
my rifle, and started for camp. How much they really 
weighed I have no means of telling, although I should 
think it amounted to about forty or fifty pounds, but by 
the time I had walked six or seven miles I was fully pre- 
pared to declare that they weighed over three hundred. 
My trail led me across the Pinos River, which had be- 
come much swollen in consequence of a heavy shower in 
the mountains. I started to wade it, but the water was 
very swift and icy cold. To add to my discomfort, I slip- 
ped on some smooth boulder, the strong current under- 
mined, so to speak, my other leg and I fell into the water 
full length. The turkeys did their share in compassing 
my downfall. The string that held them together snap- 
ped, and they went merrily swimming down the river. I 
was somewhat disgusted, but hastily scrambled out to 
head off my game. After much trouble, I secured the 
cock, some distance down the river, but the tender, or 
presumably tender, hen was lost. 

Wet, tired, cold, and, with a rifle full of water, I 
trudged on to camp. Of all mortal things that boast of a 
touch constitution, that turkey would have taken the 
price without exerting himself. For two days we boiled 
tho traditionally most tender portions of him, and then 
touched them off with a pot-roast. We had good tebth, 
but when our knives, even, gave out, in vain attempts to 
cut the meat, we finally gave up all idea of eating the 
article. This lesson teaches, that if a turkey is wanted 
for edible purposes, shoot, not the handsomest, but con- 
tent yourself with a less showy and smaller bird. 

In case the hunter can find a roosting-place, he can 
often secure a good bag of the birds. ‘They will often 
select high, wide-branching pine-trees, and a whole flock 
will roost on the same tree. They do not, necessarily, 
return to the same tree every hight, but, unless they are 
disturbed during the daytime, the chances are that they 
will return to that neighborhood. If such a place be 
found, let them all settle comfortably before firing a 
shot, and the chances are that, with a shotgun, you will 
be able to secure several of them. Patience, above all 
things, is one of the requisites of a successful turkey- 
hunter, and patience, at that, which may have to be 
exercised under difficulties. 

A game-bird which is unknown in the East, but occurs 
in flocks of hundreds at many points in the West, is the 
#age-fowl. This is quite distinct from the prairie- 








chicken or grouse, and is preferably found in regions 
where sage-brush is plentiful. In appearance, it is not 
unlike the willow-grouse, speckled brown-and-white, 
As soon as it flies, its identity can be established, for the 
tail-feathers of the sage-hen, which spread in fan-shape 
when flying, are pointed and spread like rays, while 
those of prairie-chicken and grouse are blunt. 

In the sage-districts of Northern Colorado and Southern 
Wyoming this bird is very common indeed, and may be 
shot in great numbers. It is not a favorite on the table, 
as the meat often tastes bitter, a fact which is due to the 
food of the bird—sage-buds and leaves. Frequently the 
bitterness can be removed by first boiling. 


A LOVE PLAINT. 
gy A, E.G, 
Au, Love! you droop your eyes 
Hath shadowed all the way. 
You raise the lids—and oh, how bright. 
Doth shine again the day! 


and night 


Oh, Love! your cheek is pale 
Is chill as icy rain. 

You blush—and lo! how quick will start 
The blood thro’ nerve and vein. 


my heart 


Ah, Love! you're silent—and the land 
Is echoless and still. 

You speak—and ever vast and grand 
Pours out the songbird’s trill. 


Oh, Love! if such the power you wield 
On lips, and ear, and heart, 

In truth, let pity be my shield 
So we may never part! 


BETWEEN THE GREEN CORN AND 
THE GOLD. 


He placed his arms on the top bar of the gate, and 
looked down in her face. 

The sun was setting behind him, over the top of the 
hill beyond, and its fading light fell upon the girl’s face 
before him, as she stood there, silent, irresolute and en- 
tranced. He had seen niuch beauty in his time, as men 
of his class are apt to do, and he was given to boast 
that more beautiful women were numbered in his ac- 
quaintance than in that of any man he knew, and, 
naturally, he was a connoisseur upon the subject. 

But it seemed to him that this was a new type before 
him, and that the lost tints of dead masters were caught 
and imprisoned in this face, and that at last his sur- 
feited taste had found something new and enticing. 
Other brown eyes had flashed up wistfully to his, and 
drooped again weighted down with rushing tears—then 
why the charm of this one pair ? 

Other red lips had parted tremulously with low words, 
and trembled and paused again in timid fear—what 
magic, then, of these to make him bend to listen? He 
had seen every phase of this sort of thing before, and yet 
—why, yet there was something left him to learn. 

**Has it been a happy Summer for you ?” he was ask- 
ing, as they paused here beside the meadow-gate, and 
with his indolent, careless grace loaned upon it after she 
had passed Ithrough. And she had stood silent under 


the question, as the sun went down and lit up her face so 
that its telltale lines should be seen by the searching 
eyes upon her own drooped before. 

He asked it again, and his voice dropped into its coo- 
ing, persuasive tones, which she had no foreknowledge 
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to tell her was a trick it had for every woman he idled 
away his hours with, and it thrilled through her sensitive 
being like a magic spell. 

She lifted up her eyes to him. 

“T have never known such happiness,” she simply 
said, and yet a smile of triumph flashed over his lips, and 
he laughed in a low, caressing tone. ‘ Poor child!’ he 
said ; ‘poor Muriel!” And then he was silent. 

** Why so ?” she cried out, and looked bravely at him. 

He liked to provoke her thus. She was a new depart- 
ure from the usual thing in this line. He was sick to 
death of the baby pout, the languid droop, the thousand- 
and-one affected airs of his woman-world, and enjoyed 
the brave uplifting of these eyes, with their quick flash 
of proud denial. She would not be pitied unless she 
were loved, and love was not in the question with him. 

‘*Why do you call me poor for being happy ?” she 
asked him, quietly, but with unrest in her voice ; ‘‘or, is 
it because you are so soon going away ?” 

She faltered slightly, and held by the top rail near to 
his arm; he stretched forth his hand and imprisoned 
hers. 

“Tam not such a coxcomb, dear, as to imagine my 
going away would be a subject for pity.” 

Her straight brows drew together, and she gave him a 
long look. 

‘*You do not answer me,” she said, with an uplifting 
of her well-shaped head, ‘And you say such foolish 
things. Ido not like you thus. Be true to yourself, at 
least,” 

He dropped her hand, as if her words conveyed a 
blow, and within his selfish nature there stirred a feeling 
of reproach. He must answer her, he knew. She would 
accept nothing vague from him, and yet he meant to de- 
ceive her to the last ; his vanity would permit no less, 

He sauntered through the gate beside her, and slowly 
moved across the meadow-path to where a field of ripe, 
yellow corn waved high its fringed heads. She had 
turned at his silent motion to go on, as if she were used 
to watching his moods and obeying them, and she walked 
beside him silently, but with her beautiful eyes lifted 
gravely from time to time, as if to remind him he had 
not replied to her. And at last he did so reluctantiy. 

“Child,” he said, and he half meant it, for she was so 
young and pure in heart to him—great heavens !—how 
little she knew of him !—‘‘ I called you poor because my 
experience teaches me how frail a thing happiness is, 
and sighed to think that you, too, must learn to know 
the truth, as I do.” 

They had reached the corn-field, through which ran a 
path straight as a line, at the end of which could be seen 
a gray old farmhouse with a strip of lawn between, upon 
which and the whispering corn the setting sun threw its 
last ‘red gleams. Muriel paused before they entered 
this path. 

‘“ Why should I learn ?” she said, softly. ‘‘ You are not 
speaking of true happiness—that never dies, but of fancy, 
caprice that should bring no pain however soon it died. 
All Summer, nay longer ; for the sorn-tassels are 
now golden, and when you came the young plants were 
small and green, and throughout all this time you have 
said one thing, have taught me but one thing—that true 
happiness was eternal.” 

His eyes shrank from hers, and he revolved his answ er 
rapidly in his mind. Here was no easy victim to a profli- 
gate’s fancy, but a brave, earnest woman, who saw no 
shame in love, and knew of no flower-grown abyss down 
which her trusting feet might fall, but saw ahead a path 
as straight and fair as this between the golden corn. 


” 


” 


see, 





It was not vanity now that resolved on deceiving her, 
but a remnant of his better, purer self that struggled to 
hold on to her fair esteem, as a drowning wretch grasps 
at its last plank. 


“True,” he murmured, smiling his winning smile, 
with its old, old power of subduing ; “‘ true, Muriel, and 


at last one realizes when true happiness comes. 
world of change and excitement 
that is false and w 


In my 
meets so much 
sak, that no wonder one loses faith 
and grows cynical. I was so, was I not, when first I 
came here to you, sweetheart ?” 

The tone was fond and luring, for were he dying he 
would speak so to the one ministering to his needs, but a 
strange, lurid light flashed from his eyes, and a bitter 
smile seemed to dispute his tender tones. Muriel saw 
the change in his face, and attributed it to his reference 
to his morbid condition when he had come upon the 
farm, and knew not it held a deeper, darker meaning. 

“You were very disagreeable she laughed, 
softly. 

** And you were very good and patient.” 

He caught her hand. They looked into each other’s 
eyes, and then walked silently down the narrow path be- 
tween the corn. 

‘“‘{ remember so well when came,” she said, 
dreamily, ‘‘and how sorry I was for you. My life had 
been so dull before, and the coming of a stranger to 
live in our quiet home, even though he were an invalid 
and unsociable, was a rare event to me and furnished me 
with day-dreams for days, and long picture-sketching in 
the wood-fire by nights. Father and my brothers were 
such strong, noisy men that it seemed strange at first 
that there could be one so pale and weary and despond- 
ent as you were when first I saw you. I think,” she said, 
musingly, ‘‘that I felt many years older than you when 
first I began to wait upon you, To me you seemed so 
helpless and unhappy that [ appeared to be a mother 
with a frail little one to pet and nurse.” She looked up 
with her brave, fond eyes. 

‘* How old are you ?” he said, smiling down at her. 

**T am eighteen.” 

‘And I thirty-four. A long way off from childhood.” 

‘* But nearer the stars,” she whispered, a3 they 
out from the line of waving corn and approached the 
broad, cool piazza of the old house. He threw himself 
in a roomy chair, and she sat onthe step at his feet. He 
looked at her for a long moment. 

‘*We will sit thus no more,” he said, abruptly, ‘ for to- 
morrow I go back to town to resume my business. For 
two years I have sought health and rest in every part of 
the Union, and found it not until I came hither to this 
farm in the mountains with my horse and tent, and found 
you, sweetheart.” 

** And to-morrow you will leave me! Oh, it seems to 
me as if I catch your meaning when you pity me, for you 
will never come back.” 

Her cry was like a wounded bird’s, yet she looked up 
without tears, only deep isolation in her nut-brown eyes. 

His weak nature shrank from giving pain, and his cool, 
miserable vanity, that had wrecked many another life 
would not let him be truthful now. He knew he should 
never again see that mountain farm to which he had 
wandered, broken in health and spirit, at the direction of 
his physician to abstain from business, and yet awhile 
longer build up his nervous system, upon which had 
been a strain so terrible that this brave girl in her faith- 
ful ministering to his invalid wants and petulant de- 
mands would have shrunk from him appalled had she 
but known. 
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He knew that he should never again seek the side of 
this nurse and companion, whom each day of the Sum- 
mer, as it came and waned, he had taught to love him, and 
yet spoken no word himself, only letting the play of his 
caressing voice, his subtle touch and the slow, lazy droop 
of his impassioned eyes work the evil, while his lips kept 
silent. And, though he knew she was brave, he would | 
not spare her. She was something new to his spoiled | 
fancy, and he could not lose her yet. 

“Tf the mountain would not come to Mohammed, there | 
was but one thing left, you know,” he said, caressingly, | 
bending down to her, with the dangerous light of his | 
eyes full on her trusting ones. 

“Yes, I know,” she said, softly, while her lips quiv- 











He started, and a resolve came into his mind to omit 
doing so. It was a second glimmer of better nature, and 
one which his worldly tact soon convinced him would 
prevent a contretemps. 

The last night at Seabrooke Farm was a lovely moonlit 


| one, and Harley Northcote, as he sat out upon the flower- 


twined porch listening to his host’s quiet voice, telling 
him of his own early days, when health and vigor had 
failed him, and he had sought this mountain home to re- 
cuperate, and had here abode thenceforth, little thought 
how often—ah, how often !—in his after-life would ho 
yearn to sit among them as he was now doing and be 
once again trusted by them, and loved by this brave, 
tender girl sitting beside him in the moonlight, with her 
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KEEPING THE SOCIAL BALANCE EVEN. 
Captain Bryll (to wife of his bosom)—‘ My pgak, I’v—E BEEN TRYING HARD TO BOW TO LORD AND Lapy TyRBUTT ; BUT 


THEY CUT ME DEAD, CONFOUND IT !” 


Mrs. Bryli—* ALu RIGHT, THEN LET’s cuT Mr. AND Mrs, SPRATTE, WHO ARE TRYING HARD TO Bow TO Us !” 


ered. ‘‘ But I cannot leave the old folks through the 
bleak Winter, unless i 

She faltered, with radiant face. 

‘* Well, sweetheart ?” 

He was smiling, a cool, assured smile. 
failed. 

“Walton will marry this Fall, and bring his wife home. 
Then I may go down to the city and study, as my father 
promised if my brother married.” 

She was tremulous with the thought, and so sure of 
his tender sympathy, while he listened with careless | 
indifference, but still smiling. 

‘You will write me when you are coming ?” he asked, | 
softly, as she arose at the sound of a bell within doors. | 
She looked up with her glad, true eyes, and answered, 
with a little laugh : 

** Yes, if—you leave me your address.” 





He never 


nut-brown eyes on his debonnaire face. ‘‘ Ah, sir, our 
aspirations of youth seldom come to aught in after life,” 
mused the old man, in his easy-chair. ‘‘ But my Muriel 
there has inherited mine, and needs must go down to the 
city to study art.” 

“Yes, father, but only if Walton brings home a new 
daughter,” said Muriel, gently. 

*‘T think he’s asking that question now over the hills 
yonder,” laughed the old man, in which his wife and the 
two fine-looking lads lounging on the steps joined 
merrily. ‘‘ But no daughter will ever take thy place, 


| Muriel,” he added, tenderly, as she went to him and laid 


her cheek upon his silvered head. 
The golden corn gleamed in the moonlight, and the 
path between looked like a band of waving light leading 


| on and on into space, and Harley Northcote saw and felt 


it all, and never forgot. 
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BETWEEN THE GREEN CORN AND THE GOLD. —‘‘‘I HAVE NEITHER FATHER NOR BROTHER HERE, MR. NORTHCOTE, SO SPEAK ONLY 


AS YOU WOULD TO A DEFENSELESS WOMAN,’ 


How bravely she parted with him next morning, al- 
though her hand lay cold and quivering in his, and her 
nut- brown eyes looked like a wounded fawn’s as she 
lifted them yearningly to his ! 

“You will not forget ?” she whispered, as they stood 
alone for a moment while the wagon was being brought 
around. 

“*T will never forget !” he vowed, laying his lips upon 
her hands, and smiling softly as she clung to the rail- 
ing of the porch, and grew white to the lips at the 
touch of his. 

“You will come to me?” he pleaded, caressingly, 
slipping between her fingers a folded slip of paper. 

Her eyes leaped up to his with a startled look. How 
strangely he spoke! Was this his city address within 

Vol. XXIV., No. 2—16. 
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QUIVERING LIKE A WHIPPED HOUND, HE STOOD AND HEARD HER.” 


her fingers? Why had he not spoken it aloud before her 
parents ? She spoke slowly. 

‘‘T may go to the city this Winter, and will let you 
know.” 

He clasped her hand warmly, smiled his slow, fond 
smile, and whispered : 

‘* My sweetheart ! my sweetheart 

At those words her love surged up again, and spoke 
out from her wistful eyes, her tremulous lips, and throb- 
bing palm lying in his. And his vanity was content. 
He could not part without this betrayal, and with tho 
certainty of her love upon him, he went away well 
pleased. 

Alone in her little room, Muriel read the slip of paper, 
and her eyes grew wide with wonder, Only a few 
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caressing words that brought the color to her cheeks, 
but. no signature and no address ! 

Yes, he had forgotten, but with intention, and the fond 
little note that made her heart flutter like a bird was 
non-committal against him. 

And yet Muriel trusted him. He was her own, her 
hero, her king, and one day he would be more ; and ever 
when she came to this she would hide her flushing 
cheeks in her hands and quiver with undefined joy. 

Through the long Autumn days into the Winter ones 
she was brave and light-hearted. Her sunny nature sus- 
tained her through the long waiting, for a joy rang in 
her heart that was life itself, and for that dear after-bliss 
she was content to watch and wait. And it came at last. 

Walton bronght home his bride, and a letter came from 
the city bidding Muriel a glad welcome, and naming a 
day to arrive upon. ‘‘ Because,” ran the letter, ‘‘ we 
are very busy with preparations for Nina’s birthnight 
ball, and only wish Muriel to be in time to get her dress, 
so she can be presented upon the occasion as our chief 
attraction.” 

Then followed a postscript from Nina: 


“ Everybody is getting married, cousin, and I cannot promise 
you a devoted. I had selected one for you, but he turns out en- 
gaged, and his marriage is announced for the new year. You 
e.n’t trust a man, dear; this very one was raving for years after a 
very beautiful, but reckless, woman, who got herself talked about 
60 much that he wouldn’t have her, and now he’s engaged to 
another. But I’ll get you one, never fear.” 


Muriel laughed, softly, over this, and thought of how 
she would surprise Nina when she should proclaim her 
own choice in the matter, not doubting but that his name 
would be well known in her circle. 

With glad eyes and rippling lips, she packed her 
trunk, taking but little of her home wardrobe, for her 
father had given her a generous check to buy a prettier 
one with, and one clear, cold day went out from her 
dear home, the truest-hearted and bravest girl in the 
land. 

Nina caught her in her arms when she reached her 
journey’s end, and surveyed her critically. 

‘‘Not a bit countryfied,” she cried, frankly, ‘‘and as 
lovely as a wild-rose! You'll be a success.” 

Muriel kissed the dark, rianie face, so unlike her own 
fair one, with its exquisite peach-blossom tint, and al- 
lowed herself to be led up-stairs to a pretty boudoir. 

“Your dress is all ready but the corsage,” she rhttled 
on, pushing Muriel down in an armchair before an open 
grate, and removing her cloak with deft fingers. ‘‘ And 
that can be finished in a day after it’s tried on. Mamma 
will be in presently ; she’s tired out with preparations 
for this grande affaire. You country folks escape all this 
trouble, you see, and, do you know, Muriel, we were 
terribly afraid you would be sun-burned and awkward.” 

Muriel laughed merrily, as her cousin paused to look 
at her again with a critical eye. 

“Did you think I was the maid-of-the-milking-pail ?” 
she asked, archly, looking around the bright, cozy room, 
and thinking of her own pretty nest at the home farm. 

“I didn’t know,” frankly admitted Nina, regarding 
her. ‘I never was in the country, and mamma always 
thought it so terrible for uncle to turn farmer, that I 
conceived the idea that you did all sorts of queer things. 
Just look at her, mamma!” she cried, as a middle-aged 
lady, with fine dark face, came quickly into the room. 
**Isn’t she lovely ?” 

Muriel arose to meet her aunt, and was caught in a 
close, tender embrace, and held off to be looked at again. 





‘*My dear, you are your father over again,” said Mrs, 
Verne, warmly, ‘‘and as pretty as a blush-rose.” 

Muriel was rejoiced at being so kindly welcomed on 
her first visit to her father’s relatives, and her dreams 
that night were a compound of one winning, tender face, 
and her father’s silvered locks. 

Nina rattled out her confidences to her new cousin, to 
whom she at once gave her impulsive heart, but quiet, 
tender Muriel had nothing as yet to tell in return, but 
waited her chance to speak that one dear name. 

Would he be at the ball? Did her aunt know him ? 
She had not had time to find out, for the business of her 
dress and ornaments was all Nina would permit her to 
speak about, and the two days before the ball glided 
away so rapidly that the night had come, and Muriel was 
dressing, before she realized she had even been these 
many hours in the city. 

‘**You are as lovely as a dream!” cried Nina, entering 
her room, in the splendor of white satin and garnet 
velvet, pausing at the open door to look at the fair, 
sweet face blushing at its own beauty, and the lithe, 
rounded figure robed in white crépe and gold-embroi- 
dered satin. 

**Come down into the parlors and see yourself in the 
long mirrors, you milking-maid !” cried Nina. ‘‘ Oh, if 
that good-for-nothing fellow had only waited until he 
had seen you before he engaged himself! It’s too bad, 
for he’s so handsome, and you are so fair, and such a 
grande dame, you would have made a royal couple.” 

‘‘Never mind him, Nina,” laughed Muriel ; ‘‘ but tell 
me, do you know a—a—Mr.—Northcote ?” 

She had spoken it at last, and the rosy flush surged 
over bosom and cheek at the sound. 

‘Harley Northcote !” cried Nina, sharply, and looking 
at her. 

“Yes. Do you know him ?” 

“Do you?” said Nina, slowly, her cheek paling, 41s 
her eyes never left her cousin’s changing face. 

**Do I know him ?” half whispered Muriel ; then, re- 
covering herself, she continued, gently, ‘‘He spent five 
months on our farm last Summer. He was ill from busi- 
ness troubles, and his physician advised a sojourn in the 
mountains, where he could ride and camp out, and create 
an entire diversion. He returned to the city perfectly 
restored, some three months ago.” 

Nina was regarding her cousin with an earnest sadness, 
her dark eyes roaming over the noble face, with its great 
power of truth and fidelity written upon it, and the 
proud dignity of the well-lifted head, set upon a superb 
pair of shoulders. 

** And you wish to see him again ?” she asked, abruptly. 

“Yes. I promised him I would.” 

Muriel raised her eyes to her cousin, and all her inno- 
cent, trusting soul shone through them. Nina shivered 
and moved to the door. 

‘‘He will be here to-night,” she said, gloomily, her 
brightness gone, and a look of pain in her eyes. 

‘Shame! Shame!” she murmured, as she swept 
down-stairs, followed by Muriel’s soft robes of glitter- 
ing crépe, in which the girl felt as if in a dream, so 
vague and beautiful was all that was happening her. 

He would be there that night! He would see her 
thus, and not in her simple robe of gingham, and _ per- 
haps he would call her fair and lovely, as Nina and her 
aunt did. But why did Nina watch her so? Why were 
her eyes so grave andsad? And her aunt, too, wore 
that same pained look—was she showing her joy too 
plainly in her telltale face, and they deemed it inappro- 
priate in such a scene, or in their circle of life ? 























Muriel raised her head with its quiet dignity, and drew 
near her aunt. 

‘« Let me stay beside you,” she whispered ; ‘‘ I am new 
to such scenes, and may fail in some point.” 

‘‘No fear, my child,” said Mrs. Verne, warmly, but 
looking at her with asad regret, which made Muriel feel 
a sudden sensation of dread, and she was about to speak 
when the arriving guests began to fill the entrance-way, 
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and surge up to where her aunt and Nina stood to re- | 


ceive them. The scene was new and fascinating to the 
girl who had never looked upon such Wilettes and flash- 
ing jewels before, and she smiled softly, as if in a dream, 
in answer to the introduction to one and all of ‘‘ My 
niece, Miss Muriel Seabrook,” in her aunt’s well-modu- 
lated voice. 

Many an admiring pair of eyes dwelt upon the glad, 
sweet face, with its frank, dark eyes and winning mouth, 
and ennuied men looked again and again, as one turns 
dust-blinded eyes upon a cool, sweet spot in shadow, to 
refresh them. 

Mrs. Verne glanced at the young girl with the grave 
sadness which had suddenly come to her, and a thrill of 
pride ran through her heart as she noted the admiration 
she was winning, which in no way affected her daughter’s 
success, as that bright butterfly was fiancée to the quiet, 
handsome man beside her, who was looking down into 
her saucy face with grave amusement, as if his soberer 
fancy could still be charmed with the flight of her airier 
one. Suddenly, as Muriel was looking into the cool 
shade of the conservatory behind her, thinking of many a 
lovely spot in the wild wood round her home, she felt a 
hand drawn gently through her arm, and her aunt said, 
quietly, ‘‘ My niece, Miss Muriel Seabrook. Mr. North- 
cote, Miss Gesten.” 

And turning her swift, glad eyes, she looked in his 
blanched face, and met a startled, shrinking look from 
his false ones. 

A beautiful girl leaned upon his arm, clad in a robe 
that seemed made up of opalescent rays, and wearing 
upon her crimson lips a bard smile of conquest. She 
looked up carelessly into the woman’s face before her, 
equally as beautiful as her own, and bent her proud head 
in salutation. 

Muriel had taken an eager step forward, her hand half 
extended, when she paused, glanced quickly at the other 
hand upon his arm, at his pale, set face; then her brave 
head reared itself grandly, and she was herself again. 

‘‘Your niece ?’”’ said Harley Northcote, in a low tone, 
which even his cool assurance could not control. 

‘*Yes. My mountain maid, I call her,” laughed Mrs. 
Verne, with ready savoir faire, ‘for she comes to us 
from the blue hills, to study the ways and manners of 
city folks.” 

Miss Gesten smiled serenely. 

“You are a diplomat, Mrs. Verne,” she said, coolly, 
‘“‘and have found a fitting successor for our fair Nina, 
who will leave us soon, n’esf-ce pas ?” 

She slipped her hand more securely within the arm 
that seemed to hold it very loosely, and looked up with 
an air of possession into his set face. 

Muriel saw it all, her waiting eyes on him, and he felt 
with a sickening sense that she still trusted him, Would 
the end never come ? 

At last it came, and his doom was sealed. 

‘About the time of your wedding, Ada,’’ said Mrs. 
Verne, leaning slightly upon the fair arm she held, ‘‘and 
I doubt not but that Society will say we have mated our 
stars admirably. You and Mr. Northcote, Nina and Mr. 
Pierco——” 
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A slight tremble of the arm, an indrawn breath, then a 
look from those nut brown eyes that drove a shaft of 
barbed scorn into Harley Northcote’s heart, and left it 
rankling there. 

Miss Gesten smiled consciously, and moved away in 
the crowd, leaning languidly upon the rigid arm that 
held her now like a vise. 

Then Mrs. Verne turned quickly to the conservatory 
and lifted the lace curtains that fell from the arch. 

“You will be alone here, my child,” she said, gently, 
‘and in a little while I will return for you.” 

She looked up in the girl’s face, and her eyes fell 
before the grand look of courage she saw there. 

“Thanks, aunt,” said the sweet voice, now cool and 
clear as crystal, and the crépe dress rastled softly between 
the folds of lace, and swept down the long green vista of 
the conservatory. 

Mrs. Verne looked curiously at the girl as she paused 
beneath a tall Indian plant, and raised her face to the 
Winter moonlight that streamed in upon the dimly 
lighted room, and went slowly away. Muriel was alone 
with the truth. 

She lifted her bare arms once high as she could reach 
above her upturned face with a gesture of terrible woe, 
and one long, shuddering breath broke from her crushed 
heart. 

A strange feeling came over her. Was that the rip- 
pling of the little brook down in the south meadow, 
where she had waded knee-deep in her far-away child- 
hood ? 

Was that the rustle of the golden corn, weighed down 
with silken tassels ? 

And whose voice called her across the hazel wood, with 
a low, fond tone, that sounded like an organ-note as it 
said, again and again: ‘‘Come, Muriel, little maid !— 
come home !” 

‘Father !” she cried, aloud, with a great, sad sob, 
‘take me home, take me home !” 

For the golden grain was trampled in the mire, and 
the glory of the harvest strewn with ashes. Love had 
come and Love had gone between the green corn and the 
gold, and an ugly creeping thing hissed up at her from 
the trodden field. 

‘*Muriel !” said his voice, near her, and with quiet 
scorn she turned to see him within a few feet of her, his 
face pale and convulsed, his eyes*fixed upon her with the 
look one gives the fast-receding shore they shall see 
never again. 

She raised her hand. 

‘There is nothing to say,” she said, so quietly that it 
deceived him, and he came a step nearer. 

‘* Sweetheart !” he pleaded. 

The nut-brown hair flashed up superbly. 

**T have neither father nor brothers here, Mr. North- 
cote, so speak only as you would toa defenseless 
woman,” 

White to the lips, and quivering like a whipped hound, 
he stood and heard her. 

No longer the simple country girl whom he had tricked 
to the top of his bent, clad in a fresh print dress and 
dainty apron, whose frank eyes lifted to his face through 
the long Summer days with a trust that was sublime in 
its great faith. 

But a woman so lovely in her rich dress, with gleam- 
ing neck and arms like tinted marble, and sweet fair 
brows that reared above him like the crowned head of a 
queen, that his soul grew sick to think of what he had 
thrown away, and his passion sprang into flame at the 
grand beauty of her being, and never again died out | 
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The curse of an evil deed fell upon him there, and | 
clung to him throughout the dreary years of an ambi- 
tious marriage. And again and again he dreamed of 
that field of yellow corn, and shivered as he dreamed. 

‘“‘T know all you would say,” went on the clear, cold 
voice, ‘‘and your telling it would not extenuate. You 
sought our home sick with the madness of despair, 
brought upon you by a woman you loved—you could 








‘*‘Ts it possible ?” he was weak enough to ask. 
And he felt it so when those brown, frank eyes, now 


grown weary and cold, lifted their fringed lids with a 
look of surprise. 


“Possible! Do you think there remains no reserve 


force in my nature? that I possess no power of re- 
bound ? Were you dead before this befell, think you I 
would die from force of will ? 


No! the cure for such 
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ONLY ONE MILE MORE!—SEE POEM ON PAGE 246. 


not bear disgrace, and yet you would have meted it out 
to another! You have nothing to remember of us in 
that mountain home but what will some day bring the 
blush of shame to your cheek, far deeper than that with 
which you evaded the world’s scorn two years ago. 
never again in life will you be believed in and trusted as 


|}as I have betrayed ! 


| 


| 
} 


| in cameo. 


folly as mine is to live on, and live above such weakness 
I shall not die or weep for you 
while there are left men made in the image of God !” 

She was alone when she turned from the moonlit win- 


And dow, and her face looked like the carved face of Boadicea 


The ripple of the brook and the rustle of the 


you have been by me. The world knows you, and I did | corn crept again into her broken heart, and lured her 


not—it will be your fate to be so trusted but once. Now | back to the old home. 


go; I wish to forget you ever lived !” 


But she knew there was no cure 
( there, for his smile lurked in every stream ; his caressing 
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1, The English Lottery Diamond. 2. The Great Mogul. 3. The Blue Diamond, 4. The Shah. 5. The Florentine. 6. The Koh-i-Noor, 
after cutting. 7. The Koh-i-Noor, before cutting. 8. The Pole Star. 9. The Nassak. 10. The Pasha of Egypt. 11. The Sancy 
Diamond. 12. The Star of the South. 13. The Orloff Diamond. 17. The Regent, 14, etc. The Mazarin Diamonds and varl- 
ous diamonds which have been set in ornaments, 


CURIOUS STORIES OF WORLD-FAMOUS DIAMONDS.— SEE PAGE 246, 


The late Emperor Napoleon III. in 1853 had a series of models in rock crystals made, imitative of the most famous diamonds 
in the world, together with those of minor note belonging to the French Crown. Their shape, their cutting, and their precise tints 
of color, were exactly copied, This curious collection was, along with the French Crown Jewels, on view in the Pavillon de Flore 
of the Louvre, 
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tones shook every climbing vine around the moss-grown 
porch ; and in sky and field she should see but his false, 
fair face, and she must teach herself to forget. 

Here in this great city art could be studied and fol- 
lowed, and a woman could teach her hands to win her 
future. Here, with earnest work and settled purpose, 
she could rise above her despicable weakness, and go 
back one day to her father and think of no other lips but 
his, as he kissed hers in welcome home. 

Her smile was sweet and calm as she joined her aunt 
in the ball-room, and aided her in her wearing duty to 
her ‘‘dear five hundred friends.” But it was the calm 
of the placid lake beneath whose bosom lay the dead of a 
hard-fought victory. 

Mrs. Verne was proud of her niece’s success that night, 
and Nina watched her with wonder-struck eyes, but be- 
yond a good-night kiss that told them she appreciated 
their sympathy, they learned no more of this leaf in her 
life, now crumpled and dim, but which one day she 
smoothed out fair and clear, and wrote victory upon. 


ONLY ONE MILE MORE! 


Deak little mother, sick in your bed, 
Iam bringing you help, thank God overhead! 


I bring you from town the old doctor’s great cure, 
That will soon make you well, I feel certain and sure, 


°T was a long, weary way, and my poor feet felt sore, 
But I ne’er loitered a- moment till I reached his door, 


As TI came back more hopeful, I halted to pray 
At the shrine on the mountain, then sped on my way. 


Now ’tis only a mile, and I kneel by your side, 
And with us, praise God, you will yet long abide. 


CURIOUS STORIES OF WORLD 
FAMOUS DIAMONDS. 
3y Mary A. PuGu. 


Some writers who have made a special study of dia- 
] y 
monds and their history tell us that the ‘‘ paragons,” or 
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very large diamonds, were not known before the six- | 


teenth century. From the fact that there are compara- 
tively few allusions to diamonds in ancient literature, the 
writers have inferred that they were not so well known 
or so highly prized as some other precious stohes to 
which more frequent allusion was made, and that those 


which were known were of small size compared with | 


many that have since been found. While the ancients 
did not so much affect the diamond as an ornament, they 
attributed to it some very singular properties. Even 
writers as learned as Pliny claimed that the diamond was 
an antidote to poison, and in the Middle Ages there was 
a common belief that it possessed some supernatural 
powers, and that in a mysterious way it would convey 
intelligence from the unknown spiritual world. Thus 
as a talisman or charm the diamond possessed a valuo 
apart from its beauty. In the light of modern science 
the diamond has become divested of both the malign 
and the beneficent properties once attributed to it, and 
has lost its old-time talismanic power over human desti- 
nies, and stands revealed to us, only an innocent piece of 
carbon, transformed by some magic spell of Nature into a 
thing of beauty, made more beautiful still by the modern 
process of cutting and polishing. People who care any- 


thing about old legends and myths can find many inter- | death. 


esting ones associated with the literature of diamonds. 


| 








Amongst celebrated diamonds, the Matan now ranks 
first in size, it being the largest known diamond. It is a 
Borneo jewel of a pear shape, weighing between two aud 
three hundred carats. It was found on the Island of 
Borneo in 1760. The Malays have a superstitious regard 
for this diamond, believing that it has some wonderful 
curative properties, and is capable of imparting to any 
water in which it may be washed the same medicinal 
virtues. One of the Rajahs of Matan cherished it as a 
precious talisman, and believed that the fortunes of his 
family were bound up in its preservation, and that mis- 
fortunes would surely overtake his race if they parted 
with it. It was on account of this superstitious feeling 
that he declined an offer made years ago by a Dutch 
Governor of Borneo to give it in exchange for two ships 
of war, a quantity of ammunition and $150,000. 

The Koh-i-Noor, or Mountain of Light, is the next of 
known diamonds to the Matan in size. An old Hindoo 
legend says that it was first found in the mines of 
Goleonda. This legend is probably more reliable than 
the older one which takes it back to the god Khrishna. 
At what period this mythical personage was adorned 
with this jewel the legend does not enlighten us. How- 
ever skeptical we may be in regard to the truth of this 
tradition, there is enough authentic information to prove 
the great age of the Koh-i-Noor. There isa current belief 
amongst the Hindoos that it formed a part of the royal 
treasury in Delhi when that city was taken by Aln-ed- 
Din. Its history is traced as far back in Mogul dynasty 
as the year 1526. 

The Mogul sovereigns had a curious standard by 
which to fix its value, holding it to be equal to the 
cost of the daily maintenance of the whole world. It 
afterward appears amongst the valuables of the Emperor 
Aurungzebe, who in an unlucky hour gave it to a jeweler 
to cut and polish, The jeweler performed his task in 
such a bungling, dishonest manner, that the diamond 
was returned sadly diminished in size. So incensed was 
the Emperor at the result, that the unhappy jeweler had 
much ado to escape with his life from the angry sove- 
reign There is a proverb of evil about this diamond 
amongst the Hindoos: that it brings ill-fortune to its 
owner, and the fate of some who have at different times 
counted it amongst their treasures gives a little color to 
this superstition with the ignorant. 

The conqueror of India, Nadir-Shah, was the next 
owner of this jewel. He gave it the name it now bears. 
After the capture of Lahore it was presented by the 
British troops to Queen Victoria, aud was shown at the 
Exhibition in 1851. 

What has become of the Great Mogul ? is the question 
that has lately taxed the ingenuity of the connoisseurs 
and experts in diamonds, .This diamond, once the dia- 
mond par excellence, has mysteriously disappeared. Among 
the suppositions about the strange disappearance of tho 
Great Mogul is this: that it is hidden away in some ob- 
scure fortress, and will in a future time again make its 
appearance as a famous diamond. Other suppositions 
identify this diamond with the Koh-i-Noor, the Orloff, or 
the Regent. 

It, too, has a story of favoritism and rapacity, like 
most of the celebrated gems of Asia. It was found in 
the mines of Garra in the year 1650, and became, soon 
after its discovery, the property of Mirgimola, the vizier 
of a King of Golconda. After a while this favorite of tle 


King became so great and wealthy that his master grew 
jealous of his power and determined to have him put to 
The vizier was so fortunate as to get a warning 
of the fate intended fur him, and made his escape in 

















spite of the surveillance of the King’s emissaries, carry- 
ing away with him the greater part of the wealth which 
had come so near proving fatal to him. Amongst his 
treasures was this.famous diamond, with which he after- 
ward purchased the favor of the Hindoo monarch whose 
protection he sought. This monarch gave it the name of 
the Great Mogul. . 

The Cumberland Diamond was the gift of the City of 
London to the Duke of Cumberland in grateful remem- 
brance of his services in the vietory at Culloden, he 
having been the commander of the royal troops in that 
battle, which proved so disastrous to the hopes of the 
House of Stuart. It now belongs to the Treasury of 
Hanover, the claim of that country to its possession 
having been quietly yielded by Queen Victoria. 

The Regent or Pitt Diamond was one of the jewels 
stolen in the famous robbery of the Garde-meuble on 
the night of September 16th-17th, 1792. By good luck 
this diamond was recovered, having been buried under 
one of the trees in the garden of the Tuileries on the 
night of the robbery. Whether Targent, an Inspector of 
Prisons under the Commune, was himself accessory to the 
fact, or whether he did overhear, as he informed the 
authorities, two prisoners talking about the place where 
the stolen diamond was secreted, will ever remain one of 
the mysteries of crime. However this may be, this theft 
was one of the many crimes laid at the door of the 
Girondists ; but time has cleared that unfortunate party 
from this charge, as well as from others attributed to 
them by their enemies. 

The Regent was purchased by the Duke of Orleans, 
then Regent of France, in the year 1717, for $675,000. 
Though there are several larger diamonds, this has often 
been spoken of as ‘‘ the diamond of diamonds.” It is 
said to be one of the finest diamonds that have as yet 
been discovered, and the most symmetrical in form. 
Experts have differed a great deal in their estimates of 
its value. Some have been so extravagant as to place it 
at $2,500,000. The Regent was one of the jewels shown 
at the French exhibition. 

No diamond has a more interesting, romantic story 
than the one that has come down to us of the Sancy Dia- 
mond—a story of faithful service carried out to death. 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, was the first owner 
of which we have any knowledge. This jewel was in the 
helmet he had on when killed in battle. It was picked 
up on the battlefield, and afterward became the property 
of the King of Portugal, who sold it to Harley de Sancy. 
It remained an heirloom in this family for several genera- 
tions. It was a De Sancy who offered this diamond to a 
Jew as security for money loaned to his king. He 
selected one of his servants, in whom he had unbounded 
confidence, to be the bearer of the jewel to the money- 
lender. The time passed by, but no trusty custodian ap- 
peared at the place agreed upon by the parties to the 
transaction. Day after day, week after week passed by, 
and no messenger came, nor was any word received from 
him ; at last it came to be the accepted solution of the 
mysterious disappearance that the servant had stolen the 
jewel, and so would never be heard of again. 

But, in spite of appearances, the master still clung to 
his belief in the integrity of the man to whose care the 
jewel had been confided, and continued to make the 
assertion that when the man was found, the jewel would 
also be found. 

At last, the body of a man was discovered in a ditch 
outside of the city. The description of this body agreed 
with the description of the servant which De Sancy had 
left with the police, and he was accordingly notified. 
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A surgeon was employed to make an examination of the 
dead body, and the master’s confidence was justified ; 
for, strange to say, the jewel was found in the man’s 
stomach. The investigations made by the police proved 
that the servant had been waylaid by robbers, and that 
he had secretly swallowed the diamond rather than let it 
fall into their hands, and that he had allowed himself to 
be murdered rather than betray the trust reposed in him. 
This pretty, romantic story of “ fidelity unto death ” has 
been told and retold a great many times, and has never, 
until recently, been doubted. Now, the skeptics of our 
day have got hold of this story and are trying to spoil it, 
as they have spoiled the story of William Tell, and so many 
other of the cherished stories of our childhood. The 
jewel so strangely returned to the De Sancy family re- 
mained with them for many years, until they were driven 
by the stress of poverty and misfortunes to part with it. It 
came afterward into the possession of James II. of Eng- 
land, who presented it to Louis XIV. of France. After 
sundry other changes, it became the property of a Rus- 
sian banker, to whom some witty person has assigned 
the nondescript position of a ‘‘baron in Germany, a 
count in France, a prince in Italy, and a nobody in his 
own country,” but, withal the much-envied owner of the 
celobrated Sancy Diamond. 

Catharine II. added the Orloff Diamond to the Royal 
Treasury of Russia, paying for it a considerable sum of 
money, a patent of nobility, and a pension of 20,000 
roubles. There are several myths about its early history; 
one of which is that at one time it formed one of the eyes 
of an idol in an old Brahmin temple at Seringapatam ; 
another, that it was one of the jewels in the famous 
peacock throne of Nadir-Shah. A Frenchman at Seringa- 
patam saw, one day, when he visited the old Brahmin 
temple, the precious jewels in the head of the idol, and 
immediately began to lay a plan to deprive it of its bril- 
liant eyes. He became a convert, or, rather, pretended 
to have become a convert, to the Brahmin religion ; none 
so zealous, none so frequent in attendance on the services 
in the temple, none so devoted to the worship of this 
idol, as the new proselyte. At last, the tinge and the op- 
portunity arrived, and the zealous convert was found no 
more in the temple, and one of the beautiful eyes of the 
idol was missing from its place. ‘The story of this 
diamond is said to have furnished the groundwork of 
Wilkie Collins’s novel called ‘The Moonstone.” 

The Pole Star and the Shah are two other precious 
jewels that belong to Russia. The Pole Star, as its 
name would lead one to suppose, is a diamond of 
remarkable purity and brilliancy. 

The Shah was presented to the Emperor of Russia by 
Chosroes, the son of Abbas Mirza, This is an interesting 
diamond, not only on account of its purity and beauty, 
but for the Persian inscription it bears. Tradition weaves 
some dark threads through the history of this celebrated 
diamond, associating it with scenes of crime. 

The assassins took possession of this and other 
precious stones after the death of Nadir-Shah, and car- 
ried them into the mountains. Some time afterward 
one of the assassins ventured down, and offered a 
diamond—supposed to have been the since famous 
Shah—for sale to a jeweler of Bassora. The jeweler 
did not have money enough to make the purchase, 
but, unwilling to lose such a bargain, tried to prevail 
upon the stranger to promise to bring the diamond to 
him at some future day. But the stranger with his 
diamond went back to the mountains, and was seen no 
more in the streets of Bassora. Not until years after- 
ward did the jeweler again see the diamond, One day, 
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by chance, he met the man with his diamond in the City | 


of Bagdad. The sight of the man and his jewel so 
excited the cupidity of the jeweler that he induced his 
two brothers to join with him in a plan to murder the 
man and get possession of the diamond. This deed of 
wickedness accomplished, another quickly followed ; the 


brothers quarreled about it, and one only was left to pos- | 


sess the ill-gotten wealth. Having killed both of his 
brothers, the elder of the trio departed for Constanti- 
nople. From that city he started on a tour through 
Europe, visiting the different Courts in order to find the 
best market for the diamond. After many negotiations, 
this story says, the Empress Catharine succeedetl in 
purchasing it for a very large sum of money—$650,000. 

The Pigott was once a celebrated diamond of England, 
having been brought there by Lord Pigott. It was after- 
ward sold to Ali Pasha. It, too, has a romantic story. 
This diamond became the favorite jewel of Ali Pasha, 
dividing his affections with his favorite wife Basilika. 
After Ali was wounded, feeling his death approaching, he 
issued a command that his favorite wife should be put to 
death, and his most precious diamond be destroyed, 
Only one of these amiable requests was complied with. 
Basilika escaped the fate which Ali had ordered, but the 
diamond, once so remarkable for purity and brilliancy as 
to be considered one of the finest diamonds in Europe, 
was destroyed at one blow. 

It is said that, in the history of the diamond, only three 
blue diamonds have ever been known ; one, the famous 


Blue Diamond of France, which disappeared from the | 


treasury on the night of the theft at the Garde-meuble, 
and has not since been seen, unless the blue diamond, 


called the Hope Diamond, is the famous diamond of 


France. This diamond is unique in the history of 
minerals. Nothing is known with certainty of its early 
| history. In Mr. Hamlin’s interesting book, ‘‘ Leisure 


| Hours among the Gems,” he quotes the following de- 
| scription of this ‘‘ marvel” amongst the diamonds: “It 
| is a most magnificent and rare brilliant, of a deep sap- 
phire-blue, of the greatest purity and most beautifully 
cut ; it is of true proportions, not too thick or too wide- 
spread. This matchless gem combines the beautiful 
color of the sapphire with the prismatic fire and bril- 
liancy of the diamond; and, on account of its extraor- 
dinary color, great size, and other fine qualities, it cer- 
tainly may be called unique, as we may presume that 
there exists no cabinet nor any collection of crown- 
jewels in the world which can boast of the possession of 
so curious and fine a gem.” 


A Bic Sappure.—The most magnificent sapphire in 
the world is the property of a noble Russian family. It 
is over two inches in length and is an inch and a half 
wide, its color being a rich azure. It is perfect in form 
and in water. This peerless gem was in the keeping of a 
Parisian jeweler some years ago, when the sum of one 
million and a half of francs was offered for it by one of 
the Rothschilds, but the offer was refused. It is mounted 
as a brooch, and is surrounded by diamonds. 





Ir none were to reprove the vicious, excepting those 
| who sincerely hate vice, there would be much less cen- 
| soriousness in the world. 
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A PRAIRIE VIGIL. 
By HetrtieE McCammon. 


Ripine slowly down the one long, straggling street of 
that curious little Western town, Harry Willard was not 
an unpicturesque figure. A keen, dark, handsome face, 
shaded- by a white hat of marvelous breadth of brim ; 
great red-topped boots reaching up to the thighs, the 
heels ornamented with jingling spurs ; fringed buckskin 
leggings and dark-blue flannel shirt with a gayly colored 
silk handkerchief knotted loosely under the broad collar ; 
silken sash, also dark blue, and holding a small arsenal 
of knife and revolver, knotted about the supple waist ; 
gauntlets of finely dressed deerskin covering the hands 
that so loosely held the reins—altogether a rather strik- 
ing whole. And 
though the costume 
was too common to 
attract special atten- 
tion in that locality, 
yet the handsome 
face and. graceful 
figure gained many 
a glance of shy or 
open admiration 
from the maids and 
matrons who pro- 
menaded the rough 
board walk with as 
much grace and dig- 
nity as though it had 
been Fifth Avenue, 
sublimely indifferent 
to the storm of wind 
and dust that was 
giving to every cos- 
tume the same tint 
of gray, blowing 
their frizzes out into 
straight strings, and 
relentlessly revealing 
any shortcomings in 
foot or undergear. 

Little heed Harry 
Willard gave to their 
glances, but at sight 
of a slight, graceful 
figure coming out of 
a store a few blocks 
ahead he started as 
if he had been shot. 
A word to his horse, 
and the latter’s easy 
trot was changed to 
a long, swinging 
gallop. Another 
bound would have 
brought him to the 
girl’s side, but turn- 
ing suddenly into a 
narrow passageway 
between two houses, 
she was out of sight 
almost in an instant. 
And Harry checked 
his horse, muttering 
half angrily : ‘‘ What 
a foolI am! Mande 
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dress and calfskin boots carrying bundles!” And there 
arose before him a vision of pink brocade and misty lace 
draping a graceful figure: pearls gleaming on rounded 
arms and snowy throat, blush-roses in the lustrous waves 
of satiny brown hair, that framed a fair, pure, exquisite 
girl’s face—Maude Herbert as he had seen her that night 
when they had led the German together and afterward 
walked on the beach. The music of the band, blending 
with the wash of the waves upon the shore, was even 
now sounding in his ear. He could smell the salt savor 
of the sea-breeze. How Maude’s eyes shone in the clear 
starlight, how the rosy flushes came and went over the 
fair, sweet face as he told the story of the love that had 
been growing in his heart for many months, And Maude 
did not deny his suit, only asked for time. Something, 














A PRAIRI£ VIGIL.—‘‘ AS HARRY DREW NEAR, HE CHECKED HIS HORSE, AMAZED AT THE SIGHT OF 


Herbert in a calico 


TWO WOMEN CROUCHING ON THE BARE GROUND BENEATH THE TREES.” 
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too, she murmured of obstacles or hindrances that might 
be in the way, but with her eyes confessing love, though 
her lips withheld the avowal, Harry gave little heed to 
any hint of other barriers ; only her own will could part 
them now. 

A fool’s paradise was his for a month, then came a 
great financial crisis, and among others of greater or lesser 
note the house of Willard & Son went down, and with it 
the life of the senior partner, and there were hints and 
whispers placing the brand of suicide upon his grave. 
A week later his wife died of grief and shame, and in the 
midst of all this woe and horror came a note from Mande 
Herbert to Harry owning her love, begging his forgive- 
ness, and bidding him an eternal farewell. 

Harry Willard buried his dead, then turned his back 


on the old life, and for four years now had been trying | 


to forget, and to-day the sight of this girl, some trick of 
gait or curve of figure, opened the old wound, and it 
burned and throbbed as fiercely as when first received. 
Mande Herbert had cast aside his love, betrayed his 
trust, yet, for evermore, he must render to her allegi- 
ance. Queen of his heart, he could neither forget nor 
dethrone her. 

Maude Herbert was a fool, utterly wanting in common 
sense, said all the world and his wife ; all, that is, except 


that portion of womankind who hold it a woman’s great- | 
est honor and glory to sacrifice herself, soul and body, to | 


some worthless scoundrel of the male persuasion who 
may chance to hold the relationship of husband, father, 
brother or son. 

It was a father in Maude’s case, and in defense of her 
common sense it may be said she came by her folly 
honestly enough. She only lifted the burden her mother 
let fall when, after giving the best years of her life to the 
task of winning her husband from his evil ways, saving 
his soul from death, she was fain to give up the contest 
and creep home to her brother’s house to die, leaving 
Maude, aged twelve, pledged to the conflict that had 
killed her mother, to give her whole life, if need be, to 
the work of redeeming her vagabond father from his life 
of sin ; her own soul to be counted as nothing if only she 
might save his. 

For some years it did not seem likely that Maude 
would have any opportunity of redeeming her pledge, as 
her father gave no sign that he even remembered her ex- 
istence until she was eighteen. About that time a rela- 
tive, dying, bequeathed to her a few thousands, and John 
Thornby, her uncle, hearing the will read, groaned dudi- 
bly : ‘*‘ We shall hear of George Herbert now,” he said. 
And his prediction was very svon verified. A letter or two 
first, bewailing the poverty that had forced him to give up 
his dear child to others, and pleading pathetically for a 
little corner of her heart ; and then George Herbert had 
the andacity to present himself, claiming love and obe- 
dience of the daughter he had deserted in her helpless 
childhood. But there was another wife now, which 
cooled Maude’s enthusiasm some. About the samo time, 
too, occurred her love affair with Harry Willard, and 
with most girls this would have settled the matter. But 
though Maude wavered some, in the end duty, as she ren- 
dered it, conquered, and she gave up all that made life 
worth living in the vain hope of saving as worthless a 
scoundrel as ever disgraced the name of man. A fool, 
the world said, and by this time Maude had begun to 
have a glimmering idea that the world was right. She 
did not waver, however, nor think of turning back, 
though her father would gladly have parted company 
with her, for her money was long since gone, and then 
she had the hardihood to withstand him occasionally, 
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oftener on his wife’s account than her own. She was the 
first woman who had ever defied him, and he hated ler 
accordingly. 

A year ago he had taken a sudden freak to come out 
West. He was tired of cities, he told his wife and daugh- 
ter ; was going to reform, and make a living off the hun- 
dred and sixty acres that Uncle Sam would give him. 
To the wife and daughter the mocking words held a pro- 
mise of earnestness, and willingly, even gladly, they 
came to find the promised home. A mere hut, built of 
sods cut from the prairie, roofed with brushwood covered 
with dried grass, and guiltless of a floor save mother 
earth, in the midst ofa flat, bare, dreary waste, stretch- 
ing miles on miles unbroken by tree or shrub; in the 
| distance a slow, sullen river, where great herds of wild- 
looking cattle, driven by as wild-looking men, came 
down to drink—this was now Maude Herbert’s home. 
They were in the midst of the great cattle ranges of 
Nebraska. 

Only a few miles away was Harry Willard’s ranch, a 
| egmfortable, substantial dwelling, with all needful out- 
buildings and sheds for the care and protection of his 
immense herds, for Harry was now one of the cattle 
kings of the West. Nigh enough to be called neighbors, 
neither Maude nor himself had ever chanced to hear the 
other’s name. Once, as we know, they had nearly met, 
but Maude, all unconscious, went on her way, and 
Harry’s sober second thought convinced him that he had 
dreamed an impossibility. 

To Maude the hopeless, dreary monotony, the deso- 
lation and loneliness of her life had been intolerable ; but 
lately the loneliness had been broken by more intoler- 
able society. Men with ruffian stamped on every feature ; 
bold, daring desperadoes, rough and uncouth of garb and 
manner, free and coarse of speech, every sentence broken 
and pointed with curses and blasphemy, all their talk 
teeming with boasts of successful rascalities, with occa- 
sional sinister hints of darker crime—these were the as- 
| sociates George Herbert now chose, and among whom he 
soon became an acknowledged leader. They came and 
went as they pleased, lounging out and in the house at all 
| hours of the day—drinking, smoking, playing, sometimes 
quarreling furiously all night ; leaving suddenly to be 
gone for days, or perhaps weeks ; as suddenly returning, 
reining up to the door perhaps at midnight; and Mande 
| and Mrs. Herbert, awakened, perhaps, from sound sleep, 
would grow sick and faint with fear and terror at hear- 
ing, through the slight partitions that divided the outer 
room from the inner, the furious or exultant blasphemies 
that told of success or failure in the object of their 
mysterious expedition. There were fierce wrangles, too, 
over the division of the spoils, and often it seemed as 
though murder would surely be done. 

Meantime the cattlemen in that part of the country 
were complaining loudly of the loss of valuable cattle. 
As the Summer grew into Autumn the depredations grew 
more extensive and alarming, and the ranchmen were 
aroused to the necessity of prompt and vigorous action. 
Suspicion fell on George Herbert and his associates, and 
on a dark, lowering October evening a party of armed 
and mounted men rode to the door. * 

There were ten or twelve men in the house, but at the 
first alarm they rushed out, hoping to gain their horses. 
The others called on them to surrender, but were an- 
swered by a ringing shout of defiance, and a volley from 
their revolvers which emptied more than one saddle. 
Then followed desperate, but unequal, conflict ; the as- 
sailed fought with the courage of despair, but it availed 
nothing against such odds. In fifteen minutes the fight 
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was over, with six or seven dark forms, barely distin- 
guishable in the gathering gloom, lying stiff and stark on 
the ground, and George Herbert and four others badly 
wounded, but still facing their captors with an insolent 
bravado of speech and manner that was altogether inde- 
scribable. 

The assailants had come armed with warrants, and ac- 
eompanied by officers of the law, intending to do all 
things legally and in order. But among those who lay 
there dead was their leader’s son; another had a brother 
in the ranks, There were, also, several badly wounded, 
and so a short discussion settled the fate of the captives, 
who were bound hand and foot and placed on horseback, 
each in front of one of his captors. 

“We will- have to go on to Willard’s,” said one; 
“there are no trees hereabouts.” 

Maude, standing in the doorway, where she had wit- 
nessed the whole, heard the words; their meaning 
flashed into her mind, and, springing forward, she laid 
a detaining hand on the horse that bore her father. 

‘Have mercy !” she said. ‘‘ He is my father !” 

‘Your father ?” replied Henry Fleming. ‘‘ But my son 
lies there.” 

And, giving a sign to some of his men, Maude’s grasp 
was forcibly, yet gently, loosened, and the whole party 
moved off at a quick trot, 

The noise and clatter of the departing cavalcade 
brought Mrs. Herbert, wild-eyed and pale-faced, from 
the inner room, to which she had fled in an agony of 
terror. 

‘Your father !’’ she faitered. ‘‘ Where is he ?” 

‘They have taken him away,” answered Maude, stu- 
pidly ; ‘‘taken him away to hang him !” 

“To hang him !” cried the wifej despairingly. ‘‘ What 
shall we do ?—oh, my God! what can we do ?” 

**Come,” said Maude, reaching forth her hand. 

And, without another word, the two women went forth 
into night and darkness and gathering storm. 

The moon had risen now, but it was hidden beneath 
heavy clouds, and the fierce north wind came sweeping 
over the prairie, snatching their breath from them, beat- 
ing them almost to the earth. More than once Mrs. 
Herbert sank down, declaring her mability to go further, 
but Maude’s stronger will prevailed, and on they went 
again, stumbling over long, dead grass, wading deep 
sloughs ; occasionally finding themselves in the midst of 
a herd of cattle or horses; in truth, an awful journey. 
The wind rose to a hurricane. There came an occasional 
dash of sleet or rain—they scarce knew which—in their 
faces. They knew not the way they were going, only 
that the sound of the horses’ hoofs, when last heard, had 
seemed due north, and northward they must turn their 
faces. They made haste, but slowly, however, and there 
was grim work being done while they toiled on toward 
the spot to which some strange instinct guided their 
steps. 

It was after midnight when their lagging steps were 
staid in sight of seven or eight crooked, distorted trees, 
looming dark and threatening against the midnight sky. 
The storm had lulled, and, through a rent in the clouds, 
the moon shone clearly, bringing out into strong relief 
the gaunt outline, the bare, leafless branches swaying in 
the wind, as, also, the dark objects that hung from the 
lower limbs of the four or five nearest them. 

Horror-struck and appalled, Mrs. Herbert shrank back, 
but Maude went bravely forward. She would know the 
worst, though it should change sickening fear to horrible 
certainty. As she reached the first tree, the moon, break- 
ing entirely free from the clouds, poured a flood of light 





upon the earth, and George Herbert’s face, ghastly and 
distorted, was revealed, as he hung there by the neck— 
dead. 

The wind rose again, and went shrieking madly over 
the prairie; the long, melancholy howl of the coyote 
sounded near ; the trees bent, groaning, almost to the 
earth, their limbs quivering and tossing in the gale. 
The five dead bodies swayed back and forth with mo- 
tions awfully lifelike. The ropes, creaking and twisting, 
gave forth a moaning sound that was almost human, and 
underneath the tree whereon hung the body of George 
Herbert two women sat, keeping watch and ward, 
through the long hours of the night. Of the horrors 
of that awful vigil, neither Maude nor Mrs. Herbert have 
ever cared to speak. 

Coming home late at night from a long journey, Harry 
Willard knew nothing of the tragedy enacted on his 
ground, but early in the morning he was apprised of the 
strange fruit his trees now bore. 

Mounting his horse, he rode rapidly toward the scene 
of last night’s execution. The sun had just risen, Every 
trace of last night’s storm had disappeared, save the 
icicles that glistened in the dead grass and hung from 
the leafless trees, catching and reflecting each ray of the 
morning sun. 

As he drew near, Harry checked his horse, amazed at 
the sight of two women crouching on the bare ground 
beneath the trees. At sound of his horse’s feet, they 
lifted their faces to the light, and, as he dismounted, one 
rose to her feet, took two or three stumbling, uncertain 
steps, swayed, staggered, and, before he could catch 
her, fell headlong to the ground. 

And Harry Willard stood motionless, dumb, as he 
gazed on Maude Herbert’s face, white, ghastly, in the 
morning sunlight. 

Many weeks later, there was a quiet wedding at Harry 
Willard’s ranch. The bride was very white and delicate- 
looking, and many of Harry’s friends went away, grum- 
bling, under their breaths, however, that Harry must 
have taken leave of his senses to marry a girl like that, 
with no more color than a rag; a poor, weak, puny 
thing who had only been saved from death by Harry’s 
untiring tenderness and careful nursing. 

‘And the daughter, too, of that old horse and cattle 
thief, George Herbert !”’ chimed in another. ‘‘ And some 
people do say that she jilted,Harry long ago, for some 
reason or other. I fear ’’—with a foreboding shake of his 
head—‘‘ that Harry will rue this work before long.” 

But Harry has not begun to rue yet. 


A MODERN DUEL. 
ARMS vs. ARMOR. 


By ARTHUR VAUGHAN ABBOT, C, E, 

Durine the last twenty-five years a very curious, 
peaceful combat has been bitterly waged by most of the 
great machine-shops of Europe. Even so recently as 
the commencement of our civil war there were but few 
armored vessels in the world, and these were protected 
merely by a thin sheathing of iron plates. The great 
navies vied with each other in trying to prove which of 
them could build the largest wooden ship capable of 
carrying the greatest number of guns. A naval engage- 
ment was a kind of running fight between the ships, each 
trying to get as close as practicable to the other, and 
pouring broadside after broadside into her opponent, 
until one, crippled by loss of men, was compelled to 
surrender, 
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A MODERN DUEL.— FIG. 1,.—2-INCH DYNAMITE GUN. 


With the conflict between the North and South, how- 
ever, attention was especially directed toward the con- 
struction of ships so heavily plated with iron armor as to 
be practically impenetrable by cannon-balls; and the 
great shops of the world strove to see which could 
manufacture the largest and heaviest armor-plate. Inch 
after inch was added, until, instead of the flimsy metal 
sheets of a quarter of a century ago, the mills turned out 
enormous blocks of solid iron 8 or 10 feet long and 
5 or 6 feet wide, having the astonishing thickness of 
more than 2 feet. These huge blocks were piled upon 





the ships until it seemed impossible that anything could 
penetrate such ponderous mail. But another difficulty | 


arose. To carry this great weight the vessels had to be 
constructed so large as to be exceedingly unwieldy and 
very difficult to mancuvre ; also they were rendered un- 
seaworthy from the same cause, and many sad disasters 
are recorded of war-vessels sinking on encountering a 
passing gale while sailing peacefully from station to 
station. 

While the iron-mills had thus been adding inch upon 
inch on the armor-plates, the machine-shops had been 
by no means idle, but had studiously endeavored, with 
every additional thickness of armor, to increase the 
capacity of the guns and the penetrating power of their 
projectiles, until the famous Krupp Works, of Essen, 












FIG. 2,—4-INCH DYNAMITE GUN. 
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seemed to reach the climax with their tremendous 100- 
ton guns, capable of hurling a projectile weighing more 
than a ton from New York to Coney Island. 

Another curious difficulty was encountered in the con- 
struction of ordnance. To build a rifle cannon throwing a 
conical steel-tipped shot that should easily penetrate 
almost any number of inches of armor was not at all a 
difficult task ; but the success of a gun in simply pene- 
trating a ship’s mail proved to be a very futile means of 
defense. Cannon were built which would fire a shot 
through both sides of the heaviest-mailed ship, making 
a hole almost as round and true as if drilled with an 
auger. But beyond killing the few men who happened 
to stand in the immediate path of the projectile, such 
guns had very little effect in stopping the course of a 
modern ironclad, for as fast as the gun could shoot 
holes through the ship a good carpenter's gang with a 
lot of oaken plugs would plug them up again. In fact, 
as such large cannon are very ponderous and unwieldy, 











was supposed, would prevent the entrance of the shot, 
while the iron would obviate the cracking of the steel. 
Theoretically this was very good, but the difficulty of 
making good welds between the iron and steel mani- 
fested itself, and these plates were apt to fail by falling 
apart under the impact of the shot. To obviate the 
necessity of welding, it occurred to some European in- 
ventors to take a solid iron plate of requisite thickness 
and drill it full of holes, which were subsequently filled 
with hardened steel plugs driven solidly into the holes. 
Plates of this description were found to be very effective, 
the steel plugs preventing the penetration of the shot 
while the tenacious iron obviated the possibility of crack- 
ing the plate. With the introduction of the composite 
armor-plates military engineers turned their attention 
from the manufacture of guns capable of piercing the 
heaviest sheathing toward the construction of cannon 
throwing a very large and heavy ball at low velocity. 
By this change of construction it was expected that the 
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A MODERN DUEL.— FIG. 3.—FIRST 8-INCH DYNAMITE GUN — TAKEN FROM INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPH (SHOT SHOWN). ” 


and require a long time to load and fire, the ship had 
much the advantage, for the carpenters could stop the 
leaks faster than the attacking guns could make them; 
and unless some lucky shot succeeded in wounding the 
engine, the ship was comparatively uninjured, and capa- 
ble of doing much damage. 

Inventors of armor hit upon another scheme. When 
it was found that a long rifled cannon could send a steel 
shot through two feet of solid iron almost as if it were so 
much cheese, it at once appeared as if the thing to do 
was to oppose a steel shot with a steel plate. But, un- 
fortunately, hard steel is very brittle, and while a steel 
armor-plate would prevent the penetration of the ball, 
yet the blow delivered by the first shot was often sufli- 
cient to badly crack the plate, and the succeeding missiles 
then found an easy entrance. 

To combine the toughness of iron with the hardness 
of steel was obviously necessary. Two ways presented 
themselves to make a compound armor-plate. By one 
method alternate layers of iron and steel were welded to- 
gether, making a kind of sandwich plate. The steel, it 








terrific impact of the projectile would strike the ship a 
blow, causing so many of her seams to open that the 
burden of the heavy armor would insure sinking before 
it would be possible to recalk the seams. This plan of 
construction has been found very efficacious, but it is 
obvious that cannon capable of delivering a ball, the im- 
pact of which should sink a modern floating fortress, 
would be very expensive, and so large and cumbersome 
as to render manipulation difficult if not impossible. 
Instead of constructing a gun capable of delivering a 
shot sufficiently large, the concussion of which should 
rack the strongest ironclad, many inventors have turned 
their attention toward the solution of the problem by 
means of a hollow projectile filled with some detonating 
substance, the explosion of which should be sufficient to 
destroy the vessel against which it was aimed. Great 


difficulties, however, were experienced, as the concus- 
sion of the explosion in the gun, when the projectile was 
fired, was usually sufficient to ignite the material with 
which the shell was filled, its premature explosion being 
disastrous to the experimenterc, 
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Modern chemistry has furnished a number of sub- 
stances of such violent explosive power that any means 
which could be devised for delivering and exploding a 
charge of dynamite, for example, on the deck or against 
the sides of an ironclad, would insure its destruction, 
and would provide a weapon the attack of which there 
would appear to be but little chance of resisting. 

A number of experiments in this direction have re- 
cently attracted attention both in this country and in 
Europe. Comparatively small charges have been pro- 
jected with some degree of success, though frequently 
the experiments have terminated with the annihilation 
of both gun and gunners. It is a curious fact, that a 
charge of dynamite ignited by the sudden explosion of a 
detonating fuse is much more disastrous in its action 
than when fired by the flame of a match. So striking is 
this, that a small quantity may even be lighted, and burn 
quietly on a plate, without the slightest trace of explo- 
sion ; while, if the same amount were exploded by means 


of a percussion-cap, its violence would be sufficient to | 
| in the barrel at any point wished, for different ranges. 


destroy everything in its neighborhood. 

It was found impossible to use a percussion fuse in a 
powder gun, as the shock of even the slowest-burning 
powder was usually sufficient to ignite the fuse and ex- 


plode the shell before it had left the bore of the gun ; | 
therefore the impact of the projectile against the target | 


had to be depended upon to produce the explosion of the 
dynamite with which it was charged. This method was 
not only uncertain, but, if successful, was productive 
only of a mild explosion. Some other force than gun- 
powder must evidently be employed before dynamite in 
very large quantities could be safely and successfully 
projected. 

Mr. D. M. Medford, of Ohio, was the first to indicate 
the possibility of the solution of this problem in the art 
of offense, by the use of compressed air as a projectile of 
propelling power. 

The device, coming to the notice of the Government, 
Lieutenant Zalinski was detailed at Fort Hamilton to 
make some experiments upon the new invention. The 
first experimental gan consisted of a hard-drawn brass 
tube (Fig. 1), 2 inches in diameter and 28 feet long, stiff- 
ened by means of a light truss, and mounted on a tripod 
so as to admit of its being raised or lowered, or pointed 
in any direction. The firing-reservoir consisted of a 
wrought-iron tank, of about 12 cubic feet capacity, filled 
with air compressed to 500 pounds to the square inch. 
This reservoir was connected with the breech of the ‘gun 
hy a flexible hose. An interposed stopcock, worked by 
hand, served to deliver the air from the reservoir to 
the gun-barrel ; the amount discharged being determined 
by the skill of the gunner. The action of this hand- 
worked valve was necessarily uncertain, but the experi- 
ments proved that the system was safe and practical. 

The projectiles consisted of a light brass tube, slightly 
smaller than the gun, each of which was filled with 
dynamite, and supplied with a detonating exploding 
fuse. With thi. gun, a range of over a mile was obtained 
with surprising accuracy. Encouraged by the success of 
these experiments, it was decided to build a 4-inch gun, 
to be fired with air at 1,000 pounds to the square inch, 
and provided with an automatic valve, the office of which 
should be to precisely regulate the quantity of air ad- 
mitted, insuring extreme accuracy of range (Fig. 2). 
With this gun many valuable points were determined, 
and its target record, both for range and accuracy, was 
far beyond that of the 2-inch gun. An electrical fuse, 
invented by Lieutenant Zalinski, rendered the explo- 
sion certain, and due to detonation; thus realizing 
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the full value of the explosive with which the shell is 
charged. 

The good results obtained with the 4-inch gun en- 
couraged a continuance of these investigations, and it 
was decided to build an 8-inch piece. The barrel of the 
gun is a tube of 8” bore x 60’ long, of wrought-iron, lined 
with brass, fastened at its breech-end to a trunnion cast- 
ing. The air from the firing-valve is admitted through 
one of these trunnions. The breech-opening is closed by 
a gate, opening inwardly. The gun is mounted upon a 
truss, to insure immovability of the barrel, and in the 
elevation is turned upon the breech-trunnions by‘a ram 
acting against the heel-plate of the truss. Two hollow 
upright castings upon the pedestal support the trun- 
nions ; also, these castings act as air connections between 
the 8 12’ x 22’ tubes, producing the firing-reservoir, the 
tubes being fastened to the pedestal, and turning 
with it. 

Placed in the head of one of the trunnion-supports, 
is the firing-valve, which, by adjustment, cuts off the air 


Only a small per cent. of the air in the firing-reservoir is 
used at each discharge, and the 1,000-pounds pressure 
can be restored while loading for the next shot by open- 
ing the connection between the firing and the magazine 
reservoirs. As quickly as this weapon can be loaded and 
aimed, it can be fired. Five projectiles have been dis- 


| charged in nine minutes and forty seconds. 


The speed of accurate discharges is accelerated by the 
operator having under his control all the necessary 
movements for firing the gun without removing his eye 
from the sight. 

The pneumatic gun is possessed of a greater degree of 
accuracy than powder guns; in the latter, initial press- 
ure varying with the age and state of the powder, and 
the temperature of the gun at the time of the dischargo ; 
while, with a point of cut-off and known initial pressure, 
with the pneumatic gun, the resulting range must be 
constant for any projectile of a given weight and degree 
of elevation. 

Notwithstanding the alleged deplorable condition of 
our navy, our coast-lines are far from being without ade- 
quate defense ; for, should the experiments with the pneu- 
matic dynamite gun continue to develop in the future 
its powers as successfully as they have been developed 
in the past, it will be impossible for any ironclad, how- 
ever strong, to venture within three or four miles of 
our coasts. Inexpensive pneumatic guns will replace 
costly and elaborate fortifications, and these guns, by 
dropping several hundred pounds of dynamite upon 
the decks of attacking ironclads, would be capable of 
annihilating the navies of the world. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Tur Timberman’s Journal, of London, for May, gives some in- 
teresting information to machinists in regard to the action of dif- 
ferent oils upon bearings. It says: “ Very little definite knowledge 
is possessed concerning the action of Oils on various metals; but 
a series of experiments has pera mate by Mr. J. J. Redwood, and 
the results are given herewith. The principal object of the experi- 
ments was to determine what fixed oils are best adapted for mix- 
ing with mineral oiis for lubricating purposes. The metals were 
first thoroughly cleaned and washed with ether and dried, and, 
after being weighed, placed in cork tubes, together with 15 c.c. of 
the oil, the tubes being kept for twelve months at an average 
temperature of about 80° F. in the Summer, and at 50° to 55° F. 
in the Winter. Iron is least affected by seal oil, and most by tallow 
oil. Brass is not affected by rape oll, least by seal oil, and most 
by olive oil. Tin is not affected by rape oil, least by olive oil, and 
most by cotton-seed oil. Lead is least affected by olive oil, and 
most by whale oil; but whalo, lard and sperm oils all act to very 
near the same extent on lead. Zinc seems, by the four actual 


weighings hat were of any value, to be not acted on by 
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lubricating oil, least by lard oil, and most by sperm oil. Copper is 
not affected by mineral lubricating oil, least by lard oil, and most 
by sperm oil. It is also shown that mineral lubricating oil has no 
action on zine and copper, acts less on brass and most on lead. 
Olive oil acts least on tin, and most on copper. oil has no 
action on brass and tin; acts least on iron, and most on copper. 
Tallow oil acts least on tin, and most on copper. Lard oil acts 
least on zinc, and most on copper. Cotton-seed oil acts least on 
lead, and most on tin. Sperm oil acts least on brass, and most on 
zine. Whale oil has no action on tin, acts least’ on brass, and most 
on lead. Seal oil acts least on brass, and most on copper. From 
the foregoing results it will be seen that mineral lubricating oil 
has, on the whole, the least action on the metals experimented 
with, and sperm oil the most. 


Ir has always been a difficult matter to deposit concrete made 
with hydraulic cement at the required spot without exposi 
the conerete to ytd by washing when passing down aooush 
the water. This difficulty has now been overcome. The concrete 
is inclosed in paper bags and sent down to the spot by means of 
a wooden chute or slide. The bags break on reaching the bottom, 
and the concrete is uninjured by the water. This method was 
lately used in repairing the great dam at Holyoke, Mass. 


Dr. Turner, of the Museum of Hygiene of the United States, 
suggests that a uniform “ face” of type, as antique, be adopted for 
schoolbooks, and that inks of a neutral tint, instead of the ordi- 
nary black printing-ink, be used in printing these books, The 
painful evidence of a strain upon the nervous apparatus of vision, 
commonly known as “ tired eyes,” is relieved by letters printed on 
tinted paper, or by colored inks on whits or colored paper, Of 
course, g colors are to be avoided. 


Tue origin of many mysterious fires may be solved by some | 


observations made recently in France. Spontaneous combustion — 
in one case investigated—arose from an air current heated to 77° F. 
Wood slowly carbonizes at that temperature, and is thus rendered 
orous. A rapid absorption of oxygen is the result, and enough 
1eat is thus produced to set fire to the dry material. Warmth from 
the air-hole of a stove has also been known to set fire to adjacent 
woodwork, 

Tae Audubon Society, of New York, is constantly receiving 
members from all parts of the count The object of the society 
is to prevent the killing of wild bi not used for food, the de- 
otras of the eggs or nests of wild birds, and the wearing of the 
feathers of wild birds as millinery ornaments. The Society hopes 
to stop the slaughter of our gongsters and insect-destroying birds, 
and ought to be encouraged in every possible way. 


Tue Scientific American 4 that more bridge-work is projected 
now than ever before in the history of the coun Two bridges 
are pi across the Hudson, six across the Mississippi, two 
across the Missouri, a $10,000,000-bridge across the Potomac, 4,660 
feet long, besides a multitude of small bridges. The bridge-builders 
i arr s with work, as, also, are the makers of bridge iron- 
work, 

Dr. Farquaarson, of England, believes that intellectual power 
is weakened by the idle lives that 50 many people lead. The brain 
becomes diseased, and is unequal to the strain of any sudden 
emergency. He says, “So long as a brainworker can sleep well, 
eat well, and’ is able to take a fair amount of outdoor exercise, 
there is no necessity of limiting his working hours.” 


Iw France, artesian wells furnish motive-power for heavy ma- 
chinery. The pressure and temperature increase with tho 
depth of the well. At Grenelle, a well sunk to the depth of 1,802 
feet, and flowing daily 500,000 gallons, has a pressure of sixty 
pounds to a square inch. The water from it is so hot that it is 
used for heating hospitals near by. 


Mr. W. A. Carter, in a recent lecture on “ Marine and Fresh- 
water Fishes,” describes them as capable of influencing one an- 
other by sounds and actions. A shoal of carp wiil follow the lead 
of a single one, who conducts them to a quantity of food quite a 
distance away. A trout has also been known to swim at the head 
of his tribe. 

Macurnery for winding silk from cocoon has lately been set up 
at Washington. Officials of the Department of Agriculture say 
there has never been such a demand for silkworm-eggs as at 
present. American-grown silk will, probably, be placed upon the 
market in great quantities this year. 


Mavame Royer, the French translator of Darwin, thinks that 
apes are more intelligent than dogs or horses, and that they might 
be taught to work. She says, however, that educating them 
would be expensive, and if the experiment is to be made, it should 
be made in tropical countries. 


A noor, said to be superior to slate, is made of fibrous pulp. 
The tiles, which can be pressed into any shape, can be made 
waterproof and fireproof, and ean be laid compactly together and 
securely nailed, his roof is lighter and more durable than 
slate, 

Tur Sanitary News suggests that a plan of the plumbing in a 
building be engraved on a slate, and the slate be built into the 
wall. Then, when repairs or alterations become necessary, refer- 
ence to the plan will save much needless expense. 

Tae largest gas well in the world has just been discovered 
at Fairmount, Indiana, It flows about twelve million cubic feet 
per day. 

Lerr-HANDEDNESS is said to be due to an exceptional develop- 
ment of the right hemisphere of the brain, 
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Graves (loftily)—“I believe in honor where honor is due.” 
= Well, then, suppose you honor this note, which is 

ue. 

PRETTY ScHooiTEacHER-—‘ Thomas, state some of the beauties 
of education.” Thomas (oldest boy in the class)—‘* School- 
ma’ams.” 

A CHAPLAIN was once lecturing to a class of collegians about 
the formation of habits. “Gentlemen,” he said, “ close your ears 


to bad discourses.” The scholars immediately clasped their hands 
to their ears. 


Satesman—‘ This necklace was made from diamonds taken 
from an old aigrette, and——” Curious Buyer—“ Excuse me, but 
I always like to know the history of my jewels. What did they 
take them away from her for ?” 


Watca is of greater value, pritheo say, 

Tho bride or bridegroom ? Must the truth be told ? 
Alas! it must! The bride is given away, 

The bridegroom’s often regularly sold. 


“ Jounny, here you are at breakfast with your face unwashed |” 
said his mother. “4 know it, mamma. I saw the little things that 
live in water through papa’s microscope last evening, and I’m not 
goin’ to have them crawlin’ over my faco with their funny little 
legs ad 

He was Inpvucep To spe Canpip.—‘ Yes, Mr. Oldboy,” 
simpered, ‘**T have seen twenty-seven Springs. Woull you think 
it?” “Well, yes, ma’am, I don’t know but what I should,” Mr. 
Oldboy said ; ‘and I fancy some of them Springs must have been 
very backward.” 

A Cutnese widow being found fanning the grave of her hus- 
band, was asked why she performed so singular an operation. 
She said she had promised not to marry again while the grave re- 
mained damp, and that, as it dried very slowly, she saw no harm 
in assisting the process. 


she 


A tarte fellow, four years old, went to a blacksmith’s to see 
his father’s horse shod, and was watching closely the work of the 
shoeing. The blacksmith began to pare the horse’s hoof, and, 
thinking this wrong, the little boy said, earnestly, ‘“‘ My pa don’t 
want his horse made any smaller.” 


Ong of her friends, not very well off in a worldly way, had 
bought her a simple, but pretty, gift on her birthday. “It’s onlya 
trifle,” the friend began, when Mrs, Volatile interrupted her with, 
Oh, no apologies, I . I shall value it just as much as the 
presents I have received which are really worth something.” 


A coupe of pedestrian “‘ gents from town,” passing a toll-bar, 
attempted a joke at the expense of a young woman who stood at 
the door, by asking what the charge was for passing through the 
bar. “If you are gentlemen, nothing; if you are donkeys, a penny 
each,” replied the damsel, much to their discomfiture. 


A PROFESSOR, who got very angry at the interruption of a work- 
ingman while he was explaining the operations of a machine in a 
factory, strolled away in a huff, and asked another man: “ Who is 
that fellow that pretends to know more than I do about that in- 
trument ?” ‘Oh, he is the man that invented it,” was the 
answer. 

Frrenpiy Conversation.—In the House of Representatives, 
one day, Mr. Springer was finishing an argument, and ended by 
saying, “Iam right—I knowIam; and [ would rather be right 
than be President.” He stood near Mr. 8.8. Cox, who looked across 
at him mischievously, and said,.as we ended, ‘‘ Don’t worry about 
that, Springer—you'll never be either.” 


Mrs. Acasstz found, one morning, in one of her slippers, a 
cold little slimy snake, one of six sent the day before to her 
scientific spouse, and carefully set aside by him for safety under 
the bed. She screamed, “There is a snake in my slipper!” The 
savant leaped from his couch, crying, “ A snake!, Good Heaven ! 
where are the other five?” : 


“ Wuen does a woman begin to grow old ?” was lately asked in 
an assembly of Frenchwomen. “ With the first gray hair,” sug- 
gested one of the ladies. ‘‘ When she ceases to inspire love,” said 
another. The decision was really left to a charming white-haired 
matron of some seventy years, who at once replied, ‘‘ What do I 
know about it? You must ask an old woman to answer you such 
a question.” 

A GENTLEMAN asked a shepherd ‘ whether that river might be 

sed over or not?” “ Yes,” said the shepherd ; but, upon trying, 
the gentleman flounced over head and ears. “‘ Why, you rogue,” 
said he, “did you not tell me it might be passed over ?” ‘‘ Indeed, 
sir,” said the shepherd, “I thought so, for my geese go over and 
back again every day, and I did not doubt but that you were as 


’ 


wise as a goose.” 

We cull the following from a sporting contemporary : “ There 
are four millions of people in London, but the absence of one little 
woman, even if she be but a few miles away, has rendered it for 
me a lonely waste, and an abomination of dreariness.” And then it 
came to the bottom of the page, and she looked solemnly from the 
corner of her eyes and smiled and, murmuring, “ He is going to 
write me a nice letter this time,” turned over and continued, “ The 
cook in this house, who was the only woman who could properly 
grill a sole, has gone for her holidays, and-—” That letter was 


at once torn in a thousand pieces, and he would have shared the 
same fate, if he had been handy, 
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